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monarchy,  ruling  the  weak  king 
with  abfolute  dominion,  bending 
the  audacity  of  the  Calvinifts  and  the  feditious 
ambition  of  the  grandees  to  the  yoke,  will 
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aftonifh  the  world  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  en- 
terprifes  3  he  will  fhed  rivers  of  blood,  he  will 
rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  render  France  mifera- 
ble,  and  be  dreaded  and  hated  as  much  as  ad¬ 
mired  3  but  his  miniftry  will  make  one  of  the 
principal  epochas  in  hiftory,  by  the  revolu¬ 
tions  and  celebrated  events  which  it  will  pro¬ 
duce.  The  moft  brilliant,  even  the  moft  nec- 
effary  parts  of  hiftory,  are  feldom  any  thing 
but  dreadful  tragedy. 

Richelieu,  bifhop  of  Lu^on,  for  feveral  years 
afpired  to  the  government.  Being  a  creature  of 
Concini,  and  involved  in  his  difgrace,  he  had 
put  on  a  mafk  of  indifference,  and  even  piety* 
which  impofed  only  on  thole  who  did  not  know 
him.  By  making  peace  between  the  queen 
mother  and  Louis  XIII.  (1619)  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  himfelf  a  cardinal^  hat ;  and  Mary 
Medici  having  recovered  her  feat  in  the  coun¬ 
cil,  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  ad¬ 
mittance  for  him,  though  the  king  had  excluded 
him  by  an  exprefs  ftipulation.  That  devout 
prince  was  not  only  fhocked  by  the  gallantries 
of  the  cardinal,  but  dreaded  his  ambitious  tem¬ 
per,  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  3  yet  he 
yielded  to  the  queen’s  importunities,  though 
refolved  not  to  entruft  the  authority  with  a  man 
of  fuch  a  charafter.  Richelieu  gave  out,  that 
his  ill  ftate  of  health  made  him  unable  to  go 
through  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs  3  but  it  was  not 
long  before  he  pulled  off  the  mafk,  and  the 
fpeedy  difgrace  of  two  minifters,  who  oppoled 
him,  was  a  prognoftick  of  that  abfolute  authority 
which  he  was  defirous  to  aflame.  He  became 

prime 
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prime  minifter  and  all  powerful  only  in  1629; 
but  from  his  firft  entrance  into  the  council,  he 
had  the  chief  influence  in  all  affairs. 

The  miniftry  no  more  atted  at  random,  with¬ 
out  any  fixed  aim,  nor  with  a  weaknefs  that  ren-  Great 
dered  it  contemptible.  The  ftate  of  Europe  was  li.tical 
confidered,  in  which  it  was  feen  that  France  noTconol 
ought  to  intereft  herfelf  j  and  the  plan  of  Henry 
IV.  was  refumed,  to  curb  the  power  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which  Ferdinand  II.  was  every  day 
rendering  more  formidable  ;  negotiations  were 
carried  on  in  the  different  courts,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  made  for  vigorous  enterprifes.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefe  might  have  been  infured  by  a  good 
fyftem  of  economy  ;  but  Richelieu  was  of  a 
chara&er  entirely  different  from  Sulli.  Haugh¬ 
ty,  unjuft,  and  tyrannical ;  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  adminiftration  he  negledted  the 
principal  refources  of  the  ftate,  thoie  which  a 
mild  and  prudent  government  finds  in  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  affedtion  of  the  fubje&s. 

James  I.  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  into  the 
political  fchemes  of  Richelieu.  That  weak  mon-  Negotia. 
arch,  with  a  view  to  reftore  the  eleftor  palatine.  tions.<orthe. 

1  •  r  •  1  1  j  1  •  ,  i  >  marriage  or 

nis  ion  in  law,  had  long  negotiated  a  treaty  of  t^le  pr>nce 
marriage  between  his  fon  (Charles  I.)  and  the  witbd!eSin- 
infanta  of  Spain,  notwithftanding  the  averfion  of  fanta* 
the  Englilh  from  an  alliance  with  that  country. 

Y°ung  Charles,  impatient  of  the  delays,  by  the 
advice  of  Buckingham,  and  accompanied  by  that 
rafh  favourite,  had  executed  the  romantick  proi- 
ett  of  going  to  pay  his  court  to  that  princefs  in 
perfon.  He  had  pleafed,  attra&ed  efteem,  and 
the  affair  feemed  to  be  concluded  ;  when  the 
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duke  of  Buckingham,  having  drawn  upon  him-* 
felf  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  infolence 
and  debauchery,  gave  the  prince  of  Wales  a  dif- 
guft  to  the  match,  took  him  out  of  the  country, 
caufed  the  whole  negotiation  to  be  broken  off, 
and  rendered  a  war  unavoidable,  of  which  James 
could  not  even  bear  the  thoughts.  The  court 
of  France  taking  advantage  of  this  conjun£ture, 
gave  Henrietta,  fitter  of  Louis  XIII.  to  Charles, 
with  eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns  for  her  por¬ 
tion.  Thus  did  England  become  an  enemy  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

James  died  the  following  year  (1625)  amidft 
the  vexations  given  him  both  by  this  rupture 
and  the  attempts  made  upon  his  prerogative 
within  the  kingdom.  A  new  parliament  had  a 
little  before  abolifhed  all  monopolies.  The  bill 
declared,  that — every  fubjeft  may  freely  difpofe  of 
his  own  aEiionSy  provided  they  be  not  injurious  to 
any  other  perfon  ,  and  that  this  right  can  be  limit¬ 
ed  by  no  authority  except  the  laws .  Charles  L 
who  inherited  the  principles  of  his  father,  and 
like  him  was  guided  by  the  counfels  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  began  in  troubles  an  unfortunate  reign, 
which  he  was  deftined  to  end  upon  a  fcaf- 
fold. 

The  war  of  the  Valteline  gave  an  early  proof 
of  the  vigour  of  the  French  miniftry.  That 
finall  province,  which  was  fubject  to  the  Gri- 
fons,  having  rifen  in  rebellion,  folicited  the  affitt- 
ance  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  as  the  Valtelines 
were  catholicks,  and  the  Grifons  proteftants,  the 
court  of  Madrid  coloured  their  intention  of  keep¬ 
ing  it,  with  the  religious  pretext  of  fecuring  it 
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from  the  ravages  of  herefy  :  Accordingly  fome 
fortreffes  were  eredled  in  it  by  the  governour  of 
the  Milaneie,  and  a  communication  was  by  that 
means  opened  with  Germany.  Soon  after  this 
enterprife,  Spain,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
France  in  1621,  obliged herfelf  to  reftore  the 
Valteline  to  the  Grifons,  but  the  treaty  was  not 
carried  into  execution  ;  and  diough  negotiations 
were  again  fet  on  foot,  they  ended  only  in  fe- 
queftrating  the  fortreffes  of  that  province  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope.  But  when  Richelieu  became  1625. 
minifter,  he  took  a  fhort  method  to  get  over  the  anTnd  to** 
difficulties,  by  entering  into  a  league  with  Venice  with  vigour, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  after  which  a  French 
army  drove  out  the  garrifons  of  Urban  VIII. 
and  reftored  matters  to  their  former  condi|ion^ 

From  that  time  Europe  reckoned  that  the  court 
of  France  was  roufing  from  its  lethargy.  Anoth¬ 
er  league  was  concluded  with  Holland,  which,  League  with 
after  the  expiration  of  the  truce  in  1621,  had  Ko!land* 
again  been  attacked-  However,  Spinola  found 
means  to  force  Breda,  after  a  fiege  of  ten  months. 

The  Huguenots,  who  were  always  injured  Peace  with 
and  always  feditious,  having  again  taken  arms,  nots.Husve" 
Richelieu  refolved  to  break  their  power;  but  the 
circumftances  were  not  yet  ripe.  Though  their 
fleet  had  been  defeated,  and  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  ifle  of  Rhee,  they  obtained  the  fame 
advantageous  terms  of  peace  as  before.  The 
cardinal,  to  ufe  his  own  expreffion,  thought 
that  he  muft  again  give  the  world  occafion  of 

might  aft  with  vigour  againft 
the  houfe  of  Auflria.  Virulent  libels  Were  Richelieu 
puhhfiied  againft  him,  in  which  he  was  ftvled  rcurrmty1,^ 
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the  patriarch  of  the  atheifls  •  but  though  he 
was  too  much  affe&ed  with  thofe  contemptible 
pieces  of  ribaldry,  he  purfued  his  plan  with  ar¬ 
dour.  He  had  already  filled  the  great  men  of 
the.  kingdom  with  apprehenfions,  by  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  them  under  obedience  ;  defied 
the  refentment  of  Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
king’s  brother ;  and  not  only  intrigues,  but  con- 
fpiracies  were  formed  againft  him.  Never  had 
miniller  fo  many  enemies  or  difficulties  to  en¬ 
counter  ;  but  thefe  only  ferved  to  give  vigour 
to  his  genius  and  the  ambition  to  which  he 
was  a  prey,  infpired  him  with  a  courage  that 
neceffarily  furmounted  all  oppofition. 

1627.  H  is  vaft  political  defigns  might  be  obflru6led 

ham  arms  by  the  commotions  of  the  Huguenots,  but  their 
favournofm  ruin  was  battened  by  a  fuddeh  rupture  between 
the  Hugue-  England  and  France.  Ever  fince  the  marriage 
s*  of  Charles  I.  with  Henrietta,  the  inconfiderate 
zeal  of  the  catholicks,  who  had  been  attached  to 
the  fervice  of  the  queen,  had  fecretly  irritated 
the  nation  j  but  the  difcontent  had  only  Ihewed 
itfelf  in  murmurs,  when  Buckingham  engaged 
the  kingdom  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Calvinifts,  in 
order  to  gratify  a  foolifh  paffion.  That  impru¬ 
dent  minifter  being  defirous  of  paying  another 
vifit  to  the  queen  of  France,  Anne  of  Auftria, 
with  whom  he  had  the  infolence  to  fall  in  love, 
had  taken  a  journey  into  that  country,  under 
pretence  of  figning  a  treaty  againft  Spain  :  But 
the  cardinal  being  informed  of  his  fentiments. 


caufed  him  to  be  denied  admittance  at  court  $ 
when,  out  of  refentment  for  this  refufal,  and 
jealoufy  of  the  cardinal,  he  determined  his 
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matter  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots,  who  were 
proje&ing  a  new  rebellion.  Charles  entered 
upon  this  unneceffary  war  in  very  critical  cir- 
cumftances,  while  the  parliament  was  making 
warm  oppofition  to  the  regal  power,  and  trufted 
the  management  of  it  to  his  minifter,  who,  from 
incapacity,  mifcarried  in  the  firft  campaign. 

Thus  do  ridiculous  caprices  become  the  fpring 
which  fets  governments  in  motion,  and  a  wrong 
choice  expofes  princes  to  irreparable  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

Richelieu  then  executed  one  of  the  moft  glo  -  Richeliess 
rious  enterprifes  in  his  miniftry.  He  attacked  Rochelle. 
Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots,  fhut 
up  the  port  againft  the  Englifh,  by  a  dyke 
which  was  amazingly  conftru&ed  in  the  fea,  and 
commanded  the  troops  in  perfon,  with  all  the 
valour  and  fkill  of  an  accomplifhed  general.  In 
vain  did  the  mayor  Guiton,  fhewing  a  dagger 
and  laying  it  upon  the  council  table,  declare, 
that  with  that  dagger  he  would  ftab  the  firft  who 
fpoke  a  word  of  furrendering.  In  vain  did  the 
two  dutcheftes  of  Rohan  animate  the  fanatical 
courage  of  the  befteged  by  their  example. 
Buckingham,  who  was  on  the  point  of  fetting 
fail  with  a  new  fleet,  having  been  aflaflinated, 
the  Englifh  arrived  too  late,  and  were  repulfed 
before  the  dyke.  After  eleven  months  refift-  162$. 
ance,  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  exhaufted  by  furreendlns 
all  the  horrours  of  famine  and  war,  were  con- 
ftrained  to  fubmit.  They  loft  their  privileges  ;  months, 
their  fortifications  were  deftroyed  ;  but,  at  leaft, 
they  were  left  in  polFefiion  of  their  property, 
and  liberty  of  confidence. 
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This  conquefl  coft  forty  millions.  Louis 
XIII.  affifted  feveral  months  at  the  fiege,  and 
expofed  himfelf  to  danger  with  heroick  bravery. 
In  perfonal  courage  he  was  equal  to  Henry  IV* 
though  fo  much  his  inferiour  in  every  other  re- 
ipeflr.  However,  Richelieu  boafted  that  he  had 

maugre  the  oppofition  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
king  of  France  :  In  faft,  the  jealous  and  ambi¬ 
tious  lords  had  ufed  their  utrnoft  endeavours  to 
thwart  him  with  the  king,  and  though  the  court 
of  Madrid  had  engaged  to  fecond  him  againft: 
the  Calvinifts,  their  fleet  appeared  without  do¬ 
ing  any  thing.  It  is  faid  to  have  retired  under 
a  frivolous  pretext,  only  becaufe  Louis  refufed 
to  the  admiral  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in 
his  prefence.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  ad¬ 
miral  had  orders  not  to  aft. 

The  religious  war  was  terminated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  (1629)  when  the  duke  of  Rohan 
obtained  advantageous  terms,  as  he  had  always 
done.  The  Calvinifts  preferved  the  publick 
exercife  of  their  worfhip.  By  lofing  their  for- 
trefles,  they  loft  the  dangerous  facility  of  fup- 
porting  a  civil  war.  If  no  tyranny  was  exercif- 
cd  againft  their  confciences,  they  might  become 
good  lubjefts  j  and  Richelieu  was  a  man  of  too 
great  abilities  to  rekindle  a  fanaticifm  which 
would  naturally  die  away  in  a  calm. 

Before  the  end  of  this  war,  another  was  be¬ 
gun  in  Italy,  to  fecure  the  fucceflion  of  Mantua 
to  Charles  Gonzago,  duke  of  Nevers,  lawful 
heir  of  the  laft  duke  Vincent,  who  died  in 
1627.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  emperour,  the 
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king  of  Spain,  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy^ 
and  almoft  all  the  ftates  of  Italy  :  But  the  arms 
of  France  were  triumphant.  Louis  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  glorioufly  forced  the 
pals  of  Sufa,  compelled  the  duke  of  Savoy  to 
join  him,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  raife  the  liege 
of  Cafal,  and  returned  to  combat  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  In  the  fecond  campaign,  (1629)  Riche¬ 
lieu,  who  was  named  prime  minifter  with  un¬ 
limited  power,  fignalized  his  military  Ikill. 

Charles  Emanuel,  who  had  broken  his  engage¬ 
ments,  being  prelTed  on  every  fide,  and  his  for- 
treffes  taken,  died  of  vexation.  But  without 
defcending  to  particulars,  let  us  content  our- 
felves  with  obferving,  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1630,  the  Imperialifts  evacuated  Mantua, 
of  which  they  had  taken  poffeffion. 

If  the  French  minifter  had  at  heart  the  glory  The  two 
of  the  ftate,  on  which  his  own  depended,  he  ?ruuTdefs]y 
was  no  lefs  attentive  to  fupport  his  own  fortune  attempt  ^ 
againft  the  cabals  that  were  perpetually  fpring-  Richelieu, 
ing  up.  By  giving  the  king  an  opportunity  for 
exercifmg  his  courage  in  the  war  of  Italy,  he 
thought  that  he  had  freed  himfelf  from  the  un~ 
eafinefs  given  him  by  the  court  intrigues.  But 
Louis  falling  fick  in  Savoy,  and  returning  to 
Lyons,  where  his  diftemper  became  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  the  two  queens,  Mary  Medici  and 
Anne  of  Auftria,  took  advantage  of  his  weak- 
nefs,  and  determined  him  to  ruin  the  cardinal  : 

But  after  the  king’s  recovery,  the  minifter 
found  means  to  difpel  the  ftorm,  which  not- 
withftanding  foon  broke  out  afrelh  with  re¬ 
doubled  violence.  He  already  thought  of  re¬ 
tiring. 
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tiring,  and  was  contriving  means  to  fecure  his 
treasures,  when  he  luckily  found  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  coming  to  an  explanation  with  Louis ;  and 
the  firft  converfation  produced  a  total  change. 
Such  is  the  influence  which  genius  can  acquire 
over  a  weak  mind  ! 

The  minifter's  revenge  was  equal  to  his  pow¬ 
er.  He  imprifoned  Marillac,  the  keeper  of  the 
feals  ;  arrefted  his  brother  the  marefchal  de  Ma¬ 
rillac,  who  then  commanded  the  army  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  a  nobleman  refpeftable  for  his  fervices, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  tried  by  commiflioners, 
who  were  rather  the  inftruments  of  his  paflion 
than  minifters  of  juftice.  The  indi£lment  turn¬ 
ed  upon  fome  abufes  in  the  command  of  the 
army,  which  were  then  but  too  common ;  and 
the  marefchal  loft  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.  The 
queen  mother  herfelf  fell  a  facrifice,  and  was 
fent  prifoner  to  Compeigne,  whence  fhe  made 
her  elcape  to  Bruflels,  where  fhe  lived  in  want 
even  of  neceflaries. 

Gallon,  the  king's  brother,  retired  to  Lor¬ 
raine,  to  fecure  himfelf,  as  he  faid,  from  ty¬ 
ranny  ;  and  his  attendants  were  declared  guilty 
of  high  treafon.  Soon  after  he  took  arms,  and 
drew  the  marefchal  de  Montmorenci  into  his 
rebellion,  which  was  followed  by  new  a£ls  of 
vengeance.  The  brave  Montmorenci,  who  a 
little  before  had  beaten  the  Imperialifts,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy's  troops  at 
Vegliana ;  who  was  univerfally  beloved  ;  whofe 
pardon  every  man  wifhed  for,  and  whofe  re¬ 
pentance  deferved  clemency,  was  mercilefsly 
given  up  to  the  executioner.  Neither  the  king 
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nor  the  minifter  had  any  idea  of  gaining  men’s 
hearts  by  forgiving. 

While  thefe  dreadful  executions  were  multi¬ 
plied  in  France,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  revived 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  Richelieu  fomented  the 
famous  war  in  Germany,  of  which  it  is  now  time 
to  trace  the  progrefs. 


CHAP.  II. 

Ferdinand  II.  difgujls  the  Germans  by  his 
Dejpotifm . — State  of  the  North . — Gustavus 
Adolphus  united  with  France.— Events  of 
this  War  till  1 635. 


WE  have  feen  the  emperour  Ferdinand  II. 

following  thefteps  of  Charles  V.  openly 
attacking  the  Germanick  liberty,  depriving  the 
eledtor  Palatine  of  his  dominions,  conferring 
that  electorate  on  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  crufhing 
the  proteftant  league,  and  fpreading  terrour  on 
every  fide,  by  means  of  his  generals.  But  his 
defpotifm,  his  ambition,  and  even  his  fucceflfes, 
were  lefs  calculated  to  make  him  mafter  of  Ger¬ 
many,  than  to  ftir  up  enemies  againft  him  3  and 
he  was  doomed  one  day  to  feel,  that  crufhing 
the  one  was  arming  the  other. 

Chriflian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  a  prince  in- 
ftru<5ted  in  the  fciences,  brave,  and  fond  of  glo¬ 
ry  ;  in  league  with  France,  England,  and  Hol¬ 
land  3  general  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  in  quality  of  duke  of 
Holttein  3  for  fome  years  defended  the  caule  of 
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the  unhappy  Frederick ;  and  the  celebrated 
Mansfeld,  who,  having  retired  into  Holland,  in- 
creafed  his  reputation  by  obliging  Spinoia  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Bergen  op  Zoom,  had  after¬ 
wards  attached  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Chrif- 
tian.  But  Ferdinand’s  generals,  Tilli  and  Wal- 
ftein,  joined  to  the  moft  uncommon  capacity  a 
force  too  much  fuperiour  to  their  opponents. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  after  feeing  the  enemy 
in  his  country,  made  peace  in  1629,  upon  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms,  agreeably  to  the  wifties  of 
Walftein,  who  by  this  means  hoped  to  keep  pof- 
feffion  of  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  which 
had  been  lately  granted  him  by  the  emperour. 

Putting  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburgh  and 
Mantua  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the 
nomination  of  an  archduke  to  the  fee  of  Mag- 
deburgh,  though  there  was  a  coadjutor  of  the 
houle  of  Saxony,  were  new  ftrokes  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  defpotick  authority  ;  which  he  feemed  to 
carry  to  the  utmoft  height,  by  his  edi6t  of  1629, 
ordering  the  proteftants,  without  diftin&ion,  to 
reftore  the  ecclefiaftical  lands,  of  which  they 
had  been  in  poffeflion  ever  fince  the  year  1555, 
and  permitting  the  catholick  princes  to  drive 
out  the  proteftants  who  were  fettled  in  their  do¬ 
minions  ;  the  whole  under  penalty  of  the  ban  of 
the  empire  to  whoever  ftiould  oppofe  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  that  edi£t. 

So  violent  a  proceeding  neceffarily  infpired 
the  greater  alarms,  as  the  ernperour’s  troops,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fix.ty  thoufand 
men,  were  laying  wafte  the  country,  and  com¬ 
mitting  dreadful  a£ts  of  extortion,  while  the 
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ftates  groaned  under  the  arbitrary  impofts  which 
he  levied.  According  to  M.  Pfeffel,  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Brandenburgh  alone  had  paid  twen¬ 
ty  millions  of  crowns  in  lefs  than  four  years* 
Ferdinand's  views  are  expreffed  by  a  famous 
faying  of  Walftein,  who  ufed  frequently  to  re¬ 
peat,  that — ( The  elettors  muft  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  Spanijh  grandees ,  and  the  bijhops 
to  the  rank  of  chaplains  to  the  emperour . 

But  at  laft  men's  eyes  were  opened.  Even  Apprehen- 
the  princes  of  the  catholick  league  perceived  empire! the 
the  yoke  with  which  they  were  threatened  as 
well  as  the  others.  They  aflembled  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  from  whence  they  fent  a  deputation  to  the 
emperour,  praying  him  to  reftore  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  to  difmifs  part  of  his  troops,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  grievances  of  the  ftates.  The 
ele&oral  diet  which  was  held  at  Ratifbon  the  DIet  at 
following  year  1630,  fhewed  the  difpofition  of  Ratilbon 
men's  minds  in  the  cleared  light.  This  meet-  em^erouJ^ 
ing,  before  it  granted  any  thing,  infifted  on  the 
difbanding  of  fixteen  thoufand  cuiraffiers,  and 
the  difmifiion  of  Walftein,  who  commanded 
with  abfolute  power  5  and  to  this  Ferdinand  „ 
confented,  thinking  that  he  could  infure  fuc- 
cefs  to  his  demands.  But  every  thing  was 
refufed  him  ;  not  only  the  fuccours  which  he 
required  for  the  war,  but  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Romans  for  his  fon.  This  was  a  falutary 
leffon,  if  he  would  have  taken  counfel  from 
experience. 

However,  the  edi<5t  of  reftitution  was  rigor-  Difcontents 
oufiy  put  in  execution.  Except  the  eledor  r^dbythre 
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all  the  proteftant  princes  fubmitted,  as  they  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  power  to  refill. 
They  teftified  their  difcontent  only  by  com¬ 
plaints,  and  the  murmurs  grew  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria  propofed  to  let  that 
fatal  edidt  Jleep  forty  years.  The  emperour,  on 
the  contrary,  would  liften  to  nothing,  and  re¬ 
doubled  his  violences  ;  but  the  time  was  come 
when  the  liberty  of  Germany  was  to  find  an 
avenger  in  Guftavus  Adolphus.  To  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  hero,  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
fome  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  North,  and  efpecial- 
ly  of  Sweden,  at  that  period. 

From  the  time  of  Guftavus  Vafa  we  meet 
with  fcarcely  any  thing  interefting  in  the  North. 
Neither  the  wars  of  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Poles, 
and  Mufcovites  againft  one  another,  nor  the 
revolutions  that  happened  in  thofe  countries, 
where  the  fceptre  paffed  from  hand  to  hand 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  ftrongeft,  have  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe. 
Let  us  obferve  in  a  few  words  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  fadts. 

Erick,  Ion  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  having  loft  his 
crown  and  liberty  by  a  fentence  of  the  dates  of 
Sweden,  which  found  him  guilty  of  feveral 
crimes,  his  brother  John  was  fubftituted  in  his 
place,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  reftore  the 
catholick  religion,  which  he  profdled.  He  died 
in  1592.  It  is  remarked,  that  he  had  no  phy- 
fician ;  fo  totally  were  the  arts  (till  unknown  in 
that  country.  Sigifmond,  fon  of  John,  who 
fome  years  before  had  been  eledted  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  joined  his  paternal  dominions  to  that 
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crown  ;  but  his  too  great  zeal  for  the  catholick 
religion  drawing  on  him  the  hatred  of  the 
Swedes,  who  were  zealous  Lutherans,  he  was 
depofed,  and  Charles  IX.  his  uncle,  put  in  his 
room.  The  Poles  engaged  in  a  war  for  Sigif-  Charles  ix. 
mond,  but  without  fuccefs ;  Charles  kept  the 
crown  till  his  death,  and  in  1611  was  fucceeded  Ado,phus. 
by  his  fon,  the  famous  Gullavus  Adolphus. 

_  This  was  the  time  when  Ruffia  fell  a  prey  to  Revolutions 
civil  wars.  The  czar  Theodore  had  given  or-  in  Ruli!a‘ 
ders  to  put  to  death  his  brother  Demetrius, 
and  was  himfelf  poifoned,  or  at  leaft  is  imag¬ 
ined  to  have  been  poifoned,  by  his  brother  in 
law  Borris,  who  had  advifed  him  to  commit  the 
murder,  and  fucceeded  to  the  crown.  Soon  several  ‘ 
after  came  from  Lithuania  a  young  man,  who  ™2n£?ts 
affirmed  that  he  was  prince  Demetrius  $  and  be-  Demetrius* 
ing  fupported  by  a  Polilh  army,  caufed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  acknowledged.  But  his  court  being 
filled  with  foreigners  and  catholicks,  he  foon 
became  an  objedt  of  deteftation  to  the  Ruffians  ; 
when  Zulki,  a  nobleman  of  diftindcion,  having 
raifed  a  rebellion,  flew  him,  and  placed  himfelf 
upon  the  throne ;  but  another  impoftor  appear¬ 
ing*  (who  called  himfelf  the  true  Demetrius,  and 
claimed  the  crown  as  fuch)  and  marching  to¬ 
wards  Mofcow  with  the  troops  of  Sigifmond 
king  of  Poland,  the  boyards,  or  Ruffian  lords, 
dethroned  Zufki ;  but,  notwichftanding,  refufed 
to  acknowledge  the  pretender,  who  fell  by  the 
hands  of  afiaffins.  Other  counterfeits,  pcrfon- 
ating  Demetrius,  appeared  upon  the  fiage,  and 
ftained  it  with  blood.  Ruffia,  immerfed  in  bar- 
barity  at  that  time,  prefented  only  dreadful 
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fpeclacles,  to  which  polifhed  nations  paid  little 
attention. 

Glorious  But  young  Guftavus  Adolphus  fhewed  him- 
of^Guftavus  felf  worthy  of  attra&ing  the  attention  of  all 
Adolphus.  Europe.  Scarce  was  he  feated  on  the  throne,  , 
when  he  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Danes, 
who  were  enemies  to  his  crown.  Afterwards, 
taking  advantage  of  the  peace,  of  which  he 
flood  in  need,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  duties 
of  government,  and  remedied  the  publick  evils 
by  judicious  laws  and  a  wife  adminiftration. 
In  a  war  againft  the  Ruffians  he  conquered  al- 
moft  all  Finland,  which  was  fecured  to  him  by 
a  treaty.  The  king  of  Poland  treating  him  as 
an  ufurper,  and  refuting  the  peace  which  he  al¬ 
ways  offered  with  arms  in  his  hands,  he  march¬ 
ed  victorious  into  Pruffia,  Livonia,  and  Lithu¬ 
ania  ;  after  which  a  truce  of  fix  years,  concluded 
with  Sigifmond  in  1629,  enabled  him  to  turn 
his  arms  againft  Ferdinand  II. 

Motives  To  this  ftep  he  was  determined  by  feveral 
which  in-  motives.  The  emperour  had  encouraged  and 
to  the  war  fuccoured  the  king  of  Poland,  difmiffed  the 
4in1nIFer”  Swedifh  ambaffadours  with  contempt,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  project  for  acquiring  the  dominion  of  the 
Baltick  Sea.  The  tranquillity  of  Europe,  the 
liberty  of  Germany,  the  intereft  of  the  proteft- 
ant  religion,  all  contributed  to  furnifh  reafons 
or  pretences  for  a  war  :  Fewer  motives  were 
fufficient  to  inflame  the  heart  of  a  hero. 

Luckily  his  political  talents  were  equal  to  his 
Treaty  be-  courage.  He  negotiated  alliances  with  all  the 
See  and  powers  ;  and  cardinal  Richelieu  eagerly  em- 
sweden.  braced  an  opportunity  fo  correfpondent  to  his 

own 
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own  views.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1631, 
was  concluded  the  famous  treaty  between  the 
two  crowns,  by  which  Guftavus  obliged  himfelf 
to  keep  up  an  army  of  thirty  fix  thouland  men, 
and  Louis  XIII.  engaged  to  pay  him  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  livres  annually.  This  fubfi- 
dy  was  very  fmall  for  fuch  an  enterprife;  but 
the  king  of  Sweden’s  principal  refources  were  in 
his  own  genius  and  talents. 

Adtive,  indefatigable,  prudent,  and  intrepid,  Great  qua!- 
this  prince  was  a  perfedt  matter  of  the  art  of  war. 

He  took  his  meafures  with  confummate  pru¬ 
dence,  put  them  in  execution  with  aftonifhino- 
vigour,  kept  his  troops  in  the  itridteft  difcipline^ 
animated  them  by  his  example,  captivated  them 
by  his  generous  bounty,  and,  in  a  word,  infpir- 
ed  them  with  his  own  heroifm.  Officers  and 
loldiers  were  eager  to  defy  all  dangers  for  his 
fai-ce.  He  was  then  thirty  five  years  of  age,  and 
had  all  the  experience  of  an  old  general.  His 
army,  which  at  firft  confifted  of  only  fifteen 
thouland  men,  was  foon  increafed  to  forty  thou¬ 
fand  ;  crowds  flocking  from  every  quarter  to 
range  themfelves  under  his  ftandards. 

Having  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  ifles  of  Aftoni/hing 
Ruden,  Rugen,  &c.  Pomerania  and  Mecklen-  £sCCfirft0f 
burgh,  he  took  Francfort  on  the  Oder  by  af-  campaign, 
faun  ;  lecured  Brandenburgh  by  a  treaty  with 
tue  eiCLtor ;  pi  evaded  on  the  eledtor  of  Saxony, 
who  was  attacked  by  the  imperialifts,  to  give 
mm  the  command  of  his  troops;  attacked  filli 
before  Leipfick,  and  with  his  Swedes  Rained  a 
vidtory  fo  much  the  more  glorious,  asfhe  Sax¬ 
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months  after  this  battle,  Franconia,  Suabia,  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  even  the  Palatinate,  were  ii> 
the  power  of  the  conqueror. 

The  proteftants  had  at  firft  refufed  to  join 
him,  though  in  a  general  aflembly  held  at  Leip- 
lick  they  had  agreed  to  require,  with  their 
fwords  in  their  hands,  the  reeftabliffiment  of 
the  liberties  of  the  empire,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  edi£t  concerning  the  church  lands.  But 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  the  emperour’s  af¬ 
fected  delays,  had  at  laft  determined  them  to 
adopt  the  meafure  which  was  moft  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  even  did  not  negledl  to  excite 
the  zeal  for  religion,  which  is  always  of  fuch 
efficacious  influence. 

This  campaign  paved  the  way  for  new  tri¬ 
umphs  the  following  year.  Count  Tilli  had 
again  entered  Franconia  ;  but  Guftavus  drove 
him  back  as  far  as  Bavaria,  and,  after  taking 
Donawert,  fwam  his  army  over  the  Lech,  in 
his  prefence.  In  the  defence  of  the  paflage  fell 
Tilli,  an  illuftrious  man,  but  who  had  a  ffiort 
time  before  tarniffied  his  glory,  by  delivering 
up  Magdeburg  to  all  the  barbarities  which  an 
unbridled  foldiery,  deftitute  of  honour,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  committing.  Thirty  thoufand  inhab¬ 
itants  loft  their  lives  on  that  occafion,  and  the 
flames  devoured  what  the  fword  could  not 
deftroy. 

Walftein  ftill  remained  to  the  emperour.  Be¬ 
ing  reftored  to  the  command  with  unlimited 
power  (for  he  infilled  upon  that  condition)  he 
joined  the  army  in  Bavaria  ;  repulfed  Guftavus, 
who  attacked  him  in  his  intrenchments  near 

Nuremberg  i 
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Nuremberg ;  recovered  Bohemia,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Saxons  ;  and  invaded 
Saxony,  where  he  took  Leipfick.  The  king  of 
Sweden  flew  to  the  affiftance  of  the  eledor ;  but 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  near  Leipfick,  put  an  end  Batt,e  of 
to  the  career  of  the  great  Guftavus.  He  was  ^ut*en» 
flain  in  the  battle,  either  by  treachery,  as  was 
rumoured,  or  by  the  enemy  ;  but  duke  Bernard  flam'  ‘ 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  his  lieutenant  general,  gained 
a  complete  viftory. 

Thus  died  a  virtuous  hero,  who  ought  not  to  He  reiiihed 
be  confounded  with  the  deftroyers  of  mankind.  the  do&rine 
The  book  written  by  Grotius,  on  the  Right  of °  0t 
IVar  and  Peace ,  was  found  in  his  tent,  and  he 
had  made  it  his  ordinary  ftudy.  Another  con¬ 
queror  would  have  detefted  this  work,  which 
defends  the  rights  of  nature  againft  the  injuf- 
tice  and  cruelty  of  its  oppreflfors.  The  blood 
fpilt  by  Guftavus  Adolphus  is  to  be  imputed  to 
Ferdinand.  He  was  iucceeded  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Chriftina,  then  only  fix  years  of  age ;  and 

the  government  was  managed  by  the  chancellor 
Oxenftiern. 

At  Vienna  and  Madrid  publick  rejoicings  shameful 
were  made  for  an  event,  doubt! efs  fortunate  to  $oicj"S3 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  but  which  thefe  very  re-  death  °f 
joicings  turned  to  its  lhame.  Philip  IV.  did  that  Prince* 
not  blulh  to  be  prefent  at  a  burlefque  piece, 
called  Poe  T)eath  of  the  Ring  of  Sweden .  It 
is  true,  that  in  all  ages  and  nations  the  populace 
have  been  guilty  of  fimilar  excefies  :  But  they 
are  not,  on  tnat  account,  lefs  unbecoming  in 
the  better  fort  $  and  can  they  be  excuied  in  a 
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prince  ?  What  idea  of  decency  could  men  cih 
terrain  at  that  time  ? 

1633.  The  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  by  intro- 
betwien  the  ducing  divifions,  well  nigh  ruined  the  affairs  of 

Saxon1"  °and  Proteftants>  notwithftanding  their  victory, 
Oxenftiern.  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  chancellor  Ox- 
enftiern,  each  claiming  the  fuperiority  :  But  at 
laft  it  was  determined,  that  the  war  ftiould  be 
continued  till  the  perpetual  eftabliftiment  of  the 
Germanick  freedom  and  liberty  of  confidence ; 
that  affairs  ftiouicl  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
chancellor  ;  and  that  none  of  the  parties  ftiould 
enter  into  any  treaty  of  accommodation,  with¬ 
out  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  confederates. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  fingly  protefted  againft 
a  decifion  favourable  to  the  Swedes,  and  Ox- 
enftiern  fhewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  general 
confidence,  by  reftoring  the  conquefts  made  by 
Guftavus  in  the  Palatinate  to  ;the  children  of 
the  unfortunate  Frederick  Y.  who  was  lately 
dead.  He  renewed  the  alliance  with  France, 
which  was  then  difturbed  by  civil  wars,  be¬ 
tween  the  kino;  and  his  broiler ;  but  Germanv* 
much  more  unhappy,  was  a  vaft  theatre  of 
carnage. 

1634.  The  emperour  irrecoverably  loft  his  only  re« 
anddPeathy  gaining  great  general.  Difpleafed  with  the 
ofWaiiiein.  imperious  temper  of  WaKtein,  he  again  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  command  3  upon  which,  that 
general  entered  into  a  confpiracy  3  when  the  em¬ 
perour  caufed  him  to  be  affaffinated  by  two  col¬ 
onels  at  Egra,  and  gave  the  command  to  the 
archduke  Ferdinand,  king  elect  of  Bohemia 
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and  Hungary.  This  revenge,  whether  the  cir- 
cumftances  rendered  it  neceflary  or  not,  proves 
the  weaknefs  to  which  he  found  himfelf  reduc¬ 
ed.  We  imagine  that  we  fee  Henry  HI.  afiaf- 
-  ftnating  the  duke  of  Guife,  becaufe  he  could  not 
check  his  ambition. 

Meantime  the  Swedes  felt  the  viciffitudes  of  TheSwedcs 
v/ar.  .  The  archduke  having  befieged  Nordlin-  Nordlfn-2' 
guen  in  Suabia,  Weimar  came  to  the  affiftance  suen- 
of  the  place,  and  attacking  the  Imperial  ills,  who 
were  greatly  fuperiour  in  number,  loft  the  bat¬ 
tle,  with  about  fixteen  thoufand  men.  Fortune 
then  changed  Tides  ;  Richelieu,  who  never  loft 

ff  0fuxna'rS  °f  GeLrn?any>  and  had  even 

mitigated  Weiftcirn  to  rebel,  perceived  the  ne~  trooPs« 
cedity  of  fuccouring  the  Swedes,  and  entered 
not  only  to  continue  the  fubfidies,  but  to  fend 
a  body  ol  troops  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
allies  received  a  French  garrifon  into  Alface  ; 
Philipfburgh  was  ceded  to  France  by  Sweden 
and  the  cardinal  de  la  Valette,  fon  of  the  duke 
d  Epernon,  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  army  to 

join  the  duke  of  Weimar,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  proteftants. 


We  may  eafily  imagine  the  reproaches  vented 
againft  Richelieu,  on  account  of  this  war,  bv  the 
herd  of  catholicks.  He  had  taken  great  care 
rom  the  firft,  to  ftipulate  with  Guftavus,  that 
the  catholick  religion  lhould  receive  no  dam¬ 
age :  But  few  perfons  were  capable  of  hearing 
reafon  in  favour  of  fuch  a  piece  of  policy,  white 
they  faw  things  only  in  that  light  which  alarm¬ 
ed  their  zeal.  A  Spanilh  cardinal,  in  full  con- 
n.o.t,  nati  acculed  Urban  VIII.  of  betraying 
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the  caufe  of  religion,  becaufe  he  did  not  publifh. 
a  crufade  in  favour  of  Ferdinand. 

Treaty* of  conjunctures,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 

Prague  be-  either  from^difcontent  or  fear,  concluded  the 
debtor  treaty  of  Prague  with  the  emperour.  They  fet- 
^h*Ty  and  between  them  the  affair  of  the  benefices^ 
lour.  and  determined  the  fate  of  the  princes  and  ftates 
of  Germany  ;  excluded  the  children  of  the  elec¬ 
tor  Palatine  for  ever  from  the  amnefly,  as  well 
as  all  thofe  who  had  any  ftiare  in  the  former 
troubles  of  Bohemia  ;  and  agreed  that  the  em¬ 
pire  fhould  raife  an  army  to  drive  out  the 
Swedes  and  French.  One  of  the  articles  bore, 
that  the  proteftants  fhould  continue  forty  years 
longer  in  pofleffion  of  the  benefices  which  they 
had  enjoyed  fince  1552.  This  was  at  lead,  in 
fome  meafure,  cancelling  the  edidt  of  reftitu- 
tion ;  but  Ferdinand’s  delpotilm  ftill  fhewed  it- 
felf  without  difguife. 

The  Germany  was  at  firft  filled  with  clamours, 

tants  accede  Univerfal  indignation  was  kindled,  that  two 
great  cam-  princes  fhould  arrogate  to  themfelves  fo  great 
p]aints*  authority  over  the  whole  Germanick  body.  But 
men’s  minds  were  calmed  by  degrees.  The 
proteftants,  except  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe 
Caffel,  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Prague ;  and 
thus  France  and  Sweden  were  reduced  almoft  to 
France  gives  their  own  forces.  Richelieu,  in  Order  to  attach 
Wefmar.et0  tlie  duke  Weimar  to  the  league,  not  only 
furnifhed  him  with  troops  and  money,  but  made 
him  a  prefent  of  Aiface,  which  was  to  defeend 
to  the  heirs  of  his  body  as  a  principality  of  the 
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It  was  about  the  time  when  the  Swedes  made  The  duke 
their  firft  campaigns  againft  Ferdinand,  that  the  °efa°re1“ns 
duke  of  Orleans  had  raifed  the  tlandard  of  re-  ^>e 
bellion.  This  volatile,  weak,  and  reltlefs  prince,  Lorraine* 
always  guided  by  worthlefs  favourites,  but 
whom  he  conftantly  facrificed  when  it  fuited 
his  own  convenience,  was  fupported  by  Charles 
duke  of  Lorraine,  whofe  filler  he  had  privately 
married.  We  have  feen  the  marefchal  de 
Montmorenci  fall  a  vidtim  to  the  rebellion  into 
which  he  had  been  drawn  by  Gallon  ;  nor  had  Thelanew 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  reafon  to  applaud  himlelf  chaffed? 
for  the  Heps  which  he  had  taken.  Having 
twice  promifed  to  abandon  the  rebellious  prince, 
and  twice  broken  his  word,  he  loll  the  dutchy 
of  Bar,  and  even  Nanci,  in  1633. 

The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  Marriage  of 
the  univerfity  of  Louvain  maintained  to  be  in-  nuifed;  ar* 
dilToluble,  was  declared  null  by  that  of  Paris, 
and  it  was  cancelled  by  the  parliament,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  In  fa£l,  the 
king's  confent,  which  is  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes, 
appeared  the  more  indifpenfible,  as  Gallon  was 
prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  The  quarrel, 
between  the  two  brothers  Hill  fublilled,  under 
fame  appearances  of  accommodation.  . 
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France  at  War  with  the  whole  Houfe  of  Aus- 


Revolutions  in  Catalonia  and 


TRIA. - b 

Portugal. 


attacking  /CARDINAL  Richelieu,  though  involved  in 
Auitr°ule °f  troubles,  and  furrounded  by  confpiracies, 
reiolved  upon  an  open  war  againft  the  whole 
houfe  of  Auftria  ;  a  hazardous  undertaking,  but 
well  calculated  for  fecuring  him  in  his  high 
Ration.  He  made  himfelf  neceffary  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  difficulties  of  government.  Befides, 
the  glory  of  the  Rate  was  connected  with  the 
intereR  of  the  minifter,  provided  refources  could 
be  found  equal  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  defign. 

bfrd "by um~  ^ever  were  circumRances  more  favourable 

Holland,  for  an  attack  upon  Spain  :  The  war  with  Hol¬ 
land  Rill  continued,  and  the  Spaniards  funk  un¬ 
der  the  efforts  of  that  fmall  republick,  whofe 
naval  forces  had  deprived  them  of  Brafil,  and  the 
beR  acquifitions  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  EaR 

Henrr*lck  ^nc^es  *  nor  was  r^ie  prince  of  Orange,  Freder- 
Scadtholder.  ick  Henry,  who  fucceeded  his  brother  Maurice 
in  1625,  *efs  fuccefsful  by  land.  In  1632,  the 
f  lemiffi  lords  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  erett  their  country  into  a  republick,  he  took 
advantage  of  thefe  troubles,  made  himfelf  maRer 
of  feveral  places,  particularly  Maeflricht,  and 
defeated  Pappenheim,  a  celebrated  general  in 
the  Imperial  fervice,  who  was  afterwards  Rain 
at  the  battle  of  Lutzeri.  So  greatly  was  the 
£QUft  of  Spain  humbled,  that  though  peace  was 
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offered  to  the  Dutch  on  very  honourable  terms, 
the  republick  refufed  to  treat. 

Richelieu  made  a  treaty  with  Holland,  by  1635. 
which  the  partition  of  the  Low  Countries  was  JheDutch? 
fettled  beforehand,  as  if  the  conqueft  had  been  ^aargQae.^r- 
certain  ;  after  which  he  fent  a  herald  to  declare  Spain.  J 
war  againft  the  Cardinal  Infant,  the  new  gover- 
nour  of  thofe  provinces,  on  pretence  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  Spaniards  againft  the  eledlor 
of  Treves,  who  was  an  ally  of  France.  But  the 
finances  were  exhaufted  ;  the  cardinal’s  houfe- 
hold,  which  was  more  fplendid  than  the  king’s, 
alone  fwallowed  up  four  millions  a  year.  There 
was  no  refource  but  in  the  woeful  expedient  of 
money  edicts,  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  ftate,  Money 
and  equally  ruinous  to  the  prince  and  people,  Id^ntage? 
A  bed  of  juftice  was  foon  held,  in  which  the  ousvas  econ~ 
parliament  was  obliged  to  regifter  forty  two  of  °my" 
them  at  once,  without  examination  or  even 
reading.  Henry  IV.  and  Sully  purfued  very 
different  meafures. 

Accordingly  the  armies  in  Flanders  and  Ger-  Firft  cam- 
many  mouldered  away  for  want  of  provifions.  ^n'm 

£Z  n  *  ,  r  „  ^  Handers 

ine  nrlt  campaign  was  every  where  unfucceflf-  unfucceir. 
ful,  except  in  the  Valteline,  where  the  duke  of fuU 
Rohan  maintained  himfelf  with  a  few  troops 
againft  the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  while  the 
inarefchal  Crequi,  with  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Parma,  allies  of  the  king,  could  make  no  pro- 
grefs  in  Italy.  Ihis  ill  fuccefs  was  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  their  mifunderftanding.  On 
the  other  fide,  Holland  afted  but  faintly,  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  having  France  for  its  neigh¬ 
bour  3  and  the  Flemings  continued  faithful  to 
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Spain  becaufe  their  privileges  were  then  refpeft- 
ed,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  before  the 
troubles. 


1636.  This  campaign  was  followed  by  another  more 
kids S;Pn  the  unfortunate  to  the  French  nation.  The  Cardi- 
kingdom.  nal  Infant,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  the  celebrated  John  de  Werth,  penetrated 
into  Picardy,  paflfed  the  Somme,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Corbie,  and  fpread  terrour  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Spaniards  ravaged  Burgundy,  and  in¬ 
vaded  Guienne,  but  reaped  no  advantage  from 
tjhefe  fuccefles.  The  little  town  of  St.  Jean  de 
Sieges  of  Lone,  in  Burgundy,  held  out  with  fo  great 
st^eTnde  bravery,  that  they  raifed  thefiege.  The  prince 
We.  of  Conde  had  raifed  that  of  Dole,  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  enemy.  That  town,  which  after¬ 
wards  fubmitted  to  Louis  XIV.  almoft  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  appeared  before  its  gates,  held  out 
againft  Conde  three  months.  To  conclude,  the 
invafion  of  the  Spaniards  was  rendered  fruitlefs, 
both  by  their  bad  conduit,  and  the  advantage 
which  the  French  have  in  adefenfive  war,  where 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  nation  make  amends 
for  every  other  want. 

cabal*  The  more  misfortunes  that  befel  the  ftate, 
Kic'heiieu.  the  more  violent  were  the  clamours  againft  the 
minifter,  who  was  detefted  by  the  people  on 
account  of  the  taxes  with  which  they  were  load¬ 
ed,  and  expofed  to  a  thoufand  dangers  from  the 
hatred  of  the  great  men,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  court.  The  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  count 
de  Soiffons,  whom  he  had  made  general  of  the 
army  in  Picardy,  formed  a  plot  to  caufe  him  to 
be  afTaffmated  in  the  king's  apartment  5  and  the 
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blow  would  infallibly  have  been  ftruck,  had  the 
duke  given  the  fignal  to  the  murderers  ;  but  he 
was  withheld  by  remorfe  or  fear,  and  thefe  two 
princes  privately  withdrew  foon  after. 

Father  Cauffin,  a  Jefuit,  who,  though  pof- 
fefled  neither  of  genius  nor  prudence,  yet  by  his 
office  of  confefifor  had  a  powerful  influence  over 
Louis  XIII.  was  very  near  effecting  what  had 
been  fruitlefsly  attempted  by  the  ableft  heads 
in  the  nation.  By  exafperating  the  mind  of  his 
fuperftitious  penitent,  reprefenting  the  cardinal 
as  the  oppreffor  of  the  queen  mother,  the  tyrant 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  above  all,  the  fupport  of 
hereticks,  he  encouraged  him  to  get  rid  of  that 
minifter.  But  this  awkwardly  contrived  fcheme 
\yas  foon  difcovered,  and  ended  in  the  banifh- 
meet  of  Cauffin.  Richelieu,  not  without  good 
reafon,  diftrufted  the  Jefuits,  to  whom  he  af- 
cribed  fome  of  the  libels  publiffied  againft  his 
perfon  and  miniftry.  He  had  been  on  the  point 
of  banifhing  them,  upon  account  of  a  feditious 
book  publifhed  by  Santarelli,  one  of  their  fra¬ 
ternity  ;  but  they  diflipated  thofeftorms  by  their 
addrefs  and  credit. 

Meantime  the  war  continued,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  efforts  of  Urban  VIII.  to  reconcile  the 
powers,  and  fome  infincere  negotiations,  car¬ 
ried  on  with  more  artifice  than  defire  of  peace. 
We  fhall'take  a  fhort  view  of  the  principal 
events.  The  duke  of  Rohan  loft  the  Valteline 
for  want  of  fupplies.  But  the  count  d’Harcourt 
recovered  the  ifles  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Ho- 
norat  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1635.  The  prince 
pf  Conde  mifearried  at  the  fiege  of  Fontarabia, 
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as  had  done  before  Dole;  and  Richelieu  re¬ 
venged  himfelf  for  that  misfortune  on  the  duke 
de  la  Valette,  whom  he  hated.  He  was  accufed 
of  not  having  fuccoured  the  prince;  commif- 
lioners  were  appointed  for  his  trial,  at  which  the 
.king  prefided  in  perfon  when  fentence  was 
given  ;  and  the  duke  was  condemned  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  effigy.  Under  a  rod  of  iron,  jultice 
mull  infallibly  lofe  her  power. 

Ferdinand  II.  died  in  1637,  after  a  reign  of 
feventeen  years.  This  emperour  had  created 
twenty  two  princes,  fixty  counts,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  barons  of  the  empire,  probably 
with  a  view  to  raife  money  by  the  fale  of  titles, 
or  to  purchafe  creatures.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  who  had  been  already 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  ;  an  election  againll 
which  a  protell  had  been  entered  by  the  count 
Palatine,  and  the  archbifliop  of  Treves,  becaufe 
they  had  not  been  fummoned  to  the  diet. 
France  and  Sweden  refufed  to  acknowledge  this 
emperour  ;  and  the  ravages  of  war,  though  Hill 
fo  fatal  to  both  parties,  were  continued  without 
intermiffion. 

Though  the  Swedifh  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Bannier  had  gained  a  glorious  viftory 
at  Wiftock  in  Upper  Saxony,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  clofely  prefled  by  General  Gallas.  Wei¬ 
mar  loll  a  battle,  in  which  the  duke  of  Rohan 
was  killed  by  his  fide  ;  but  he  afterwards  gained 
eight  fucceffive  vi&ories  in  1638.  The  deci- 
five  battle  of  Rheinfeld  put  into  his  hands  four 
generals  ;  and  one  of  them,  John  de  Werth, 
was  conducted  in  triumph  to  Paris.  Weimar 
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died  next  year,  while  his  whole  thoughts  were 
taken  up  with  his  vaft  defigns.  The  Swedes 
retook  Pomerania,  which  they  had  loft,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Prague,  and  fell  upon  Silelia. 
Germany  was  deluged  with  blood,  and  over- 
Ipread  with  hideous  ruin  :  Every  day  its  wounds 
bled  afrefh.  Had  Ferdinand  forefeen  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  ambitious  violence,  would  he  ever 
have  kindled  this  flame  ?  And  to  warn  him  of 
the  conlequences,  was  not  the  example  of 
Charles  V.  fufficient,  not  to  mention  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others  ? 

Whatever  fucceftes  Spain  met  with  in  this  Jhe  Dutch 
war,  which  was  continued  againft  her  twenty  theSpanffh. 
five  years,  no  power  loft  more  before  its  con- 
clufion.  A  grand  fleet,  which  Olivarez  had 
equipped  againft  Sweden,  was  deftroyed  on  the 
coaft  of  England  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Van 
Tromp,  who  has  rendered  his  name  immortal* 

Soon  after,  the  republick  made  the  important 
conqueft  of  Molacca  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  it 
has  kept  ever  fince.  Holland  railed  herfelf  on 
the  ruins  of  that  vaft  monarchy,  turning  the 
faults  of  its  government  to  her  own  advantage ;  • 
and  that  government  continued  to  provoke  the 
fubjedts  to  rebellion. 

As  the  weight  of  the  publick  burdens  fell  al~  l6  Q 
moft  folely.  on  the  Caftilians,  the  other  prov-  Catalonia 
inces  pleading  their  privileges,  and  refufmg  to 
contribute  to  the  multiplied  exigencies  of  the  pam& 
ftate,  the  Count  duke  d’Olivarez,  who  was  e-  * 
qually  fond  of  defpotifm  with  Richelieu,  re- 
folved  to  extort  by  force  what  it  was  neceftary 
to  have  obtained  by  prudence,  and  fent  pofitive 
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orders  into  Catalonia  for  levying  troops  and 
raifing  money.  The  Catalans  fent  deputies  to 
the  court,  who  fpoke  too  boldly,  and  were  im~ 
prifoned.  Other  violences  committed  in  the 
province  irritated  that  naturally  untractable 
people,  and  even  the  facred  things  were  pro¬ 
faned  and  carried  away.  The  bifhop  of  Girona 
fulminated  an  excommunication  againlt  thofe 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  profanation  $  and 
this  was,  as  it  were,  a  fignal  of  fedition,  The 
city  of  Barcelona  flew  to  arms,  and  the  rebel¬ 
lion  became  general.  The  Catalans  wanted  to 
form  a  republick  ;  but  being  too  weak  to  refill 
the  forces  of  Philip  IV.  gave  themfelves  to 
France  in  1641. 

The  revolution  in  Portugal  is  (till  more  ex- 
iofesPortu-  traordinary.  The  Portuguefe,  chagrined  by 
^  *  their  Ioffes,  humbled  to  the  loweft  degree  of 
weaknefs,  crufhed  under  the  Spanilh  yoke,  and 
tranfported  with  national  hatred,  had  long  been 
eager  to  break  their  fetters ;  when  their  difcon- 
tent  was  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch,  by  an  or¬ 
der  obliging  all  the  nobility,  under  pain  of  con- 
fifcation  of  their  fiefs,  to  take  arms  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Catalonia.  A  confpiracy  had  been 
carried  on  with  impenetrable  fecreiy,  for  three 
The  duke  years,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  whofe 

k5nBg?vvTth!  family  had  been  unjuftly  deprived  of  the  fuc- 
cut  effufion  ceffion  to  the  crown  by  Philip  II.  and  the  Con¬ 
or  aiocd.  fpirators  executed  their  defign  in  a  moment, 

when  they  facrificed  only  two  victims,  Vafcon- 
cellos  the  minifter,  who  oppreffed  his  country, 
and  his  fecretary.  The  timid  Braganza,  roufed 
by  the  courage  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of 
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Spain,  at  laft  fuffered  himfelf  ro  be  crowned  bv 
the  name  of  John  IV.  Lifbon,  fettled  in  tran¬ 
quillity,  gave  itfelf  up  to  rejoicing,  and  almoft 
no  refiftance  was  made  in  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  the  Spaniards  difappeared,  and  Portugal 
only  changed  its  mafter.  This  revolution  is 
fingular  in  its  kind. 

Philip,  funk  in  a  difgraceful  lethargy,  was  Manner  in 
entirely  ignorant  of  this  ftrange  piece  of  news.  yvhichPhiu 
Whlle  it  echoed  through  every  corner  of  Eu-  formed  of 
rope  ;  but  at  laft  there  was  a  neceflity  to  ac-  tnisnews* 
quaint  him  with  the  truth. — Sire ,  faid  Olivarez, 
the  duke  of  Braganza  has  been  unwife  enough  to 
caufe  himfelf  to  be  elected  king  of Portugal  ;you  will 
gain  by  it  a  confij cation  of  twelve  millions  :  To 
which  the  king  replied — Let  order  be  taken  for 
it ,  and  continued  his  amufements.  Naples, 
emboldened  by  thefe  examples,  likewife  thought 
of  fhaking  off  the  yoke  ;  and  a  confpiracy  was  Conf  lrac 
formed  to  deliver  up  that  kingdom  to  France,  at°Napi«.y 
but  the  plot  was  countermined,  and  did  not 
take  place. 

Before  Philip  loft  Catalonia  and  Portugal,  Turin  tak- 
the  honour  of  the  French  arms  had  been  re-  en  the 
ftored  by  two  glorious  expeditions.  The  count  dScourt. 
d  Harcourt,  after  defeating  the  marquis  de  Le- 
ganez  near  Cafal,  haftened  to  the  fiege  of  Tu¬ 
rin,  where  prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  already 
mafter  of  the  town,  was  attacking  the  citadel. 

But  Harcourt  was  himfelf  befieged  in  his  camp 
by  Leganez,  and,  though  obliged  to  ftruggle 
with  a  famine  for  two  and  twenty  days,  carried 
his  point,  notwithstanding  fo  many  obftacles. 

Vv  hen  John  de  Werth  heard  of  this  extraordinary 
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exploit,  he  exclaimed,  in  admiration — I  had 
rather  be  general  Harcourt  than  emperour .  On 
the  other  fide,  three  marefchals  of  France  took 
Arras,  which,  according  to  an  old  proverb,  was 
faid  to  be  impregnable  $  and  the  conqueft  was 
made  more  illtiftrious  by  four  battles  which  the 
cardinal  infant  fought  for  its  relief. 

The  emperour  was  likewife  very  near  lofing 
his  capital ;  to  befiege  which  the  French  and 
Swedifh  army,  reinforced  in  Germany  by  the 
troops  of  Flefie,  Brunfwick,  and  Lunenburg, 
was  on  its  march ;  and  Vienna  muft  neceffarily 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  enterprife  been  render¬ 
ed  abortive,  by  the  fkilful  operations  of  Pico¬ 
lomini. 

It  would  be  equally  fuperfluous  and  tirefome 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  a  war  fo  com¬ 
plicated,  and  carried  on  with  fuch  obftinacy  ; 
in  which  the  ftrength  of  all  the  powers  was  ex- 
haufted,  even  by  their  victories  as  well  as  their 
defeats.  Peace,  which  is  always  defirable,  be¬ 
came  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  ftill  it  was  ina- 
poITible  to  bring  it  to  a  conclufion.  Each  of 
the  belligerent  powers  aimed  at  its  particular 
advantage,  which  was  incompatible  with  that 
of  its  allies.  None  of  them  was  reduced  fo  far 
as  to  accept  fhameful  conditions.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  were  embroiled,  and  broken  off  by  a 
thoufand  artifices.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  efpec- 
ially,  being  defirous  of  prolonging  the  war, 
artfully  eluded  the  propofals,  though  he  affedt- 
ed  a  love  of  peace.  He  dreaded  that  Sweden 
would  deferc  the  alliance,  and  treat  feparately, 
becaufe  fhe  might  turn  it  to  her  advantage.  Buc 
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a  difagreeable  event  difpelled  his  fears,  and 
ferved  his  political  purpofes. 

Bannier  died  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  ,g4,. 
againft  Ratilbon,  where  a  diet  was  held  which  iTah„eCeU 
favoured  the  interefts  of  the  emperour  j  and  his  newed  be- 
death  weakening  the  Swedes,  they  renewed  the  trance  and 
alliance  till  the  general  peace  Ihould  be  con-  Sweden- 
eluded,  the  preliminaries  of  which  were  figned 
at  Hamburg.  It  was  determined  that  the  treaty 
Ihould  be  carried  on  at  Munfter  for  France,  and 
at  Ofnaburg  for  Sweden  ;  fo  that  the  articles  Preiimins- 
agreed  upon  in  one  of  thefe  cities,  Ihould  be  p|,easc°f0tfhe 
thought  equally  confented  to  in  the  other.  Weitphaiis. 
Such  were  the  preparatory  fteps  for  the  peace 
of  Weftphalia,  which  was  yet  to  be  purchafed 
by  feveral  years  of  carnage. 

Torftenfon,  the  worthy  fuccefior  of  Bannier,  Torftenfon, 
met  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  from  the  time  that  ae^'jed,ih 
he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  (1642).  ‘ 

He  took  Leipfick,  after  cutting  in  pieces  the 
Imperial  and  Saxon  troops  ;  and  this  good  for¬ 
tune  infpired  Sweden  with  new  ardour  for  the 
war. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Louis  XI1L 

WE  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  or  rather  of 
his  minifter,  which  I  {hall  make  the  fubjedt  of 
this  chapter,  referring  other  matters  to  a  more 
convenient  place. 

Richelieu’s  authority  met  with  universal  fub- 
million  ;  but  he  was  accufed,  by  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  of  injuftice  and  tyranny.  He  crufhed  the 
fmall,  as  well  as  the  great,  and  took  the  moft: 
odious  and  pernicious  methods  for  raifmg  mon¬ 
ey  ;  of  which  we  may  judge,  by  his  eftablifh- 
ing  four  hundred  offices  of  attornies,  which 
neceffarily  increafed  the  ruinous  abufes  of  chi¬ 
canery.  He,  in  a  manner,  ftifled  the  voice  of 
the  parliament,  whofe  remonftrances  might  be 
of  great  utility,  provided  they  did  not  pals  the 
proper  bounds.  By  a  declaration  publifhed  in 
a  bed  of  juftice,  that  court  was  ordered  to  reg- 
ifter  all  edicts  concerning  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment  without  deliberation  ;  and  as  to  thofe 
concerning  the  revenue,  they  were  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  order  of  the  king,  after  hearing 
their  reprefentations.  That  minifter  difpofed 
of  every  thing  according  to  his  own  pleafure. 
He  ftruck  off  the  heads  of  the  firft  men  in  the 
{late,  by  arbitrary  fentences  ;  while  he  height¬ 
ened  the  lufcre  of  the  crown  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
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nations,  and  made  it  too  formidable  at  home ; 
he  defpifed  the  complaints  of  the  people,  whom 
he  rendered  every  day  more  unhappy.  Under 
fuch  a  government,  the  fa&ious  incelfantly 
breathed  the  fpirit  of  rebellion. 

The  count  de  SoifTons  had  made  his  efcape  Rebellion  of 
from  the  court  in  1636,  and  taken  refuge  in  d^sdlroL, 
Sedan  ;  where  uniting  with  the  dukes  of  Bouil- 
Ion  and  Guife,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  he  raifed  an  army  and  began  a  civil 
war,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Marfee,  defeated  the 
marefchal  de  Chatillon,  who  had  acquired  fo 
great  glory  by  the  taking  of  Arras.  Had  not 
'the  young  prince  been  flain  in  the  engagement, 
his  victory  might  have  been  followed  tj$  im¬ 
portant  confequences.  The  duke  de  Bouillon, 
fovereign  of  Sedan,  fpeedily  entered  into  a  ne¬ 
gotiation,  but  preferred  the  views  and  defires 
of  a  rebel. 

Scarce  was  the  ftorm  difpelled,  when  another  i642j 
arofe.  The  king  could  not  live  without  a  fa-  He  gives  tfce 
vourite.  His  gloomy  temper  found  relief  in  mars  for  a 
thofe  particular  intimacies,  where  a  weak  mind  taTOUliK- 
takes  a  timid  revenge  for  the  conftraint  which  it 
labours  under  elfewhere.  The  minifter,  who 
was  perpetually  in  danger,  had  fucceeded  in 
turning  the  king’s  favour  upon  young  Cinqmars, 
fon  of  the  mareichal  d’Effiat ;  hoping  from  him 
a  return  of  gratitude,  and,  above  all,  flattering 
himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  governing  him.  But 
he  judged  improperly  of  a  courtier. 

Cinqmars,  who  was  promoted  to  the  pod  of  C;m-,m3r) 
mafter  of  the  hone,  difgufted  with  the  kins*,  coni  pires 
and  more  jealous  of  the  minifter’s  authority,  ter’s  ae. 

D  a  •  refolved ftrua,an- 


refolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Richelieu  ;  and,  id 
order  to  effeft  it,  fliewed  the  utmoft  complai- 
fance  for  the  inclinations  and  humours  of  Lours, 
with  whom  he  was  not  before  afraid  to  enter 
into  frequent  quarrels.  It  was  no  difficult 
matter  for  him  to  gain  over  the  dukes  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  Bouillon  to  his  feditious  projects.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain  in  the  name  of 
the  former,  for  introducing  the  Spaniards  into 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  change  the  face  of  the 
government. 

No  doubt  The  greateft  ftrefs  of  the  war  had  been  turn- 
SnedSfhis  ed  upon  Roufillon  ;  the  reunion  of  which  prov- 
fuccefs,  }nce  to  the  crown  was  an  enterprife  highly 
worthy  of  the  miniftry.  Louis  commanded  in 
perfon,  and  was  more  than  ever  captivated  with 
his  favourite.  Richelieu’s  fall  was  determined, 
and  in  all  appearance  fo  certain,  that  it  was 
publickly  fpoken  of  as  not  far  diftant.  Sick, 
and  a  prey  to  difquiet,  he  languifhed  at  Taraf- 
cona  in  expectation  of  his  utter  ruin  ;  when, 
by  a  Angular  piece  of  good  fortune,  difcovering 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  he  gave  information  of  it 
•when  every  to  the  king.  That  prince  hefitated,  and  was  at 

changed  ac-  a  lofs  what  to  believe,  but  at  lafl  opened  his 
cording  to  £\TeS.  Cinqmars  was  arrefted,  as  was  likewife 
ofRkhe-  Bouillon,  who  had  imprudently  been  entrufled 
Ueu'  with  an  army  at  Cafal,  where  he  commanded. 

Their  confident  de  Thou,  fon  of  the  celebrated 
hiftorian,  could  not  efcape  vengeance.  Riche¬ 
lieu  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  caufed 
their  trial  to  be  hurried  on. 

Triai  of  The  matter  of  the  horfe  and  de  Thou  were 

Tndqdcrs  tried  at  Lyons,  under  the  eye,  and  agreeably  to 
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the  wilhes,  of  the  cardinal.  Though  their 
crimes  were  far  from  being  equal,  both  were 
condemned  to  the  fame  punifhment,  and  loft 
their  heads.  The  fecond  was  only  guilty  of 
concealing  the  plot,  which  he  difapproved. — 

*e  I  Jhould  have  pajjed  for  a  calumniator ,  (laid 
ffC  he)  had  I  accufed  the  king's  brother ,  and 

perfons  of  the  firjt  quality  i  without  proofs 
€C fufficient  for  their  conviffion”  But  a  law 
of  Louis  XI.  was  quoted  againft  him,  which, 
from  its  exceffive  feverity,  had  fallen  into  fo 
total  oblivion,  that  even  the  magiftrates  were 
unacquainted  with  it,  and  it  was  the  minifter 
who  pointed  it  out  to  the  chancellor.  The  Garron  anc 
duke  of  Bouillon  purchafed  his  pardon  by  giv-  the  duke  de 
ing  up  the  principality  of  Sedan,  and  after-  fmilhtl 
wards  obtained  lands  to  a  conliderable  amount 
m  exchange.  As  to  the  weak  Gallon,  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  led  his  friends  to  the  fcaffold,  he 
had  furnifhed  proofs  to  convift  the  others  of 
their  guilt,  and  fubmitted  to  live  in  a  private 
ftation. 

It  is  related,  that  Louis  XIII.  after  his  return  Expreffion* 
to  Paris,  looking  at  his  watch  on  the  day  when  °^ekin§ 
his  old  favourite  was  to  fuffer,  faid — Within  an  minifter. 
hour,  the  great  man  will pa/s  his  time  di/agreea- 
hly.  The  cardinal,  at  leaft,  veiled  his  paffions 
with  an  air  of  grandeur.  After  the  execution 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  the  following 
words: — Sire,  your  enemies  are  dead,  and  your 
arms  are  in  Perpignan.  That  important  town 
had  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards. 

Richelieu  drew  near  the  grave  ;  but  his  pride  Death  of 
and  ambition  were  proof  againft  decay.  Though  Richelieu* 

worn 
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worn  out  with  difeafe,  he  came  to  court,  carried 
part  of  the  way  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  guards, 
in  a  machine  covered  with  damafk.  He  im¬ 
agined  that  he  fhould  furvive  the  monarch,  and 
was  taking  meafures  for  fecuring  the  regency. 
Vain  ideas  !  Death  furprifed  him  at  the  age  of 
fifty  feven.  It  was  impoffible  for  any  man  to 
believe  his  protection  on  his  death  bed,  that, 
during  his  whole  miniftry,  he  had  nothing  in 
view  but  the  good  of  religion  and  the  ftate, 
D earl? of  Louis  XIII.  expired  the  year  following.  Mary 
Louis  xiii.  Medici,  his  mother,  had  died  a  little  before  at 
Cologne,  in  exile  and  mifery. 

Misfortunes  <c  Cardinal  Richelieu  (fays  Mr.  Voltaire)  was 
cc  perhaps  the  moft  unhappy  of  the  three ,  lecauje 
non,  cc  joe  was  moji  haJed ;  and ,  though  labouring 
cc  under  a  bad  ftate  of  health ,  was  obliged  to  Jup- 
€C  port  an  immenfe  load  with  hands  bathed  in 
cc  blood.”  If  he  did  fupport  it  under  fo  many 
vexations,  alarms,  and  dangers,  the  reafon  is, 
that  the  paffion  for  dominion  is  equally  bold 
and  infatiable  ;  that,  to  the  ambitious  man, 
the  greateft  misfortune  is  the  lois  of  favour  $ 
that,  accuftomed  to  confufion  and  buflle,  he 
confiders  tranquillity  of  mind  as  a  kind  of  death. 
When  once  engaged  in  that  career,  the  fweets 
cf  private  life  are  looked  upon  as  infipid  and 
tirefome.  To  how  many  paffions  is  the  human 
heart  a  Have  !  Richelieu,  with  fo  great  a  por¬ 
tion  of  genius  and  courage,  would  have  de¬ 
fended  the  highelt  encomiums,  had  he  made  the 
happinefs  of  the  monarchy  the  foie  end  of  his 
mavernment, 
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I  referve,  to  another  chapter,  fome  particu  - 
Jar  obfervations  on  government,  literature,  and 
religion.  But  we  muft  firft  turn  our  attention 
upon  England,  where  the  unfortunate  reign  of 
Charles  I.  though  unconne&ed  with  the  general 
fyftem,  from  its  little  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  yet  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  our  particular 
ftudy. 


CHAP.  Y. 

Reign  of  Charles  I.  in  England,  till  the  War 

with  the  Parliament . 

WE  now  come  to  a  remarkable  epocha  in  Genera! 

the  Englifh  hiftory,  when  liberty  ftruck  'r^gn°ft!lls 
deep  roots,  when  not  only  the  ufurpations,  but 
the  juft  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  difputed 
and  wrefted  from  it.  Horrid  fcenes  of  violence 
ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  harmony  of  a  legal 
conftitution ;  the  whole  government  feerned  not 
only  thrown  into  confufioo,  but  annihilated  ; 
yet  order  fprung  from  this  chaos.  In  a  word, 
frenzy  and  fanaticifm  led,  through  paths  flow¬ 
ing  with  blood,  to  a  revolution,  which  the 
Englifh  celebrate  as  the  fource  of  their  happi- 
nefs.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  caufes,  we 
fhall  be  lefs  furprifed  at  the  effe&s. 

When  James  I.  imprudently  advanced  the  The  feeds  of 
maxims  of  ablolute  authority,  without  having  ^dbe°enbles 
the  ftrength  neceffary  to  fupport  it,  he  only 
irritated  the  people,  excited  men  of  warm  tem- 
.  .  pers 


pers  to  fatal  difputes,  and  expofed  the  crown  to 
the  attacks  of  the  parliament.  Men’s  minds 
were  fet  to  work  ;  they  acquired  new  lights, 
and  knowledge  fufficient  to  difcern  that  the 
royal  prerogative  had  its  limits  •,  but  they  were 
too  much  heated  not  to  overleap  thofe  of  the 
national  liberty.  From  the  Ihock  of  thofe  dif¬ 
ferent  interefts,  from  thofe  overftrained  opinions, 
necefiarily  ifiued  devouring  flames. 

On  one  fide,  the  king  was  powerful  in  him- 
felf ;  but,  on  the  other,  the  nation  furnifhed  the 
fubfidies,  without  which  the  government  could 
not  a6t. 

Charles  n  Charles  I.  though  endowed  with  all  the  quaU 
witTthe  ities  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  prince,  yet, 
parliament.  from  his  defire  to  put  in  pradtice  the  principles 

of  his  father,  which  were  not  contefted  under 
the  Tudors,  plunged  from  one  abyfs  to  another. 
So  early  as  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  (1626) 
\  the  commons  ventured  to  impeach  Bucking¬ 
ham,  the  favourite  minifter,  who,  though  too 
worthlefs,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  fon  as 
well  as  of  the  father,  and  had  never  been  attack¬ 
ed  \yhile  the  kings  continued  abfolute.  Charles 
forbid  the  impeachment,  and  demanded  a  fpeedy 
fubfidy  ;  giving  them  to  underftand,  that,  in 
cafe  of  a  refufal,  he  could  very  ealily  abolilh 
parliaments,  as  had  been  done  by  fo  many 
Other  monarchs. 

Violent  This  indifcreet  threat  was  fuddenly  followed 
Jveakiyfup-  a  ftroke  of  arbitrary  power.  Two  members 
ported.  of  parliament  were  put  in  prifon,  but  the  com¬ 
mons  refufed  to  deliberate  till  they  fhould  be 
enlarged.  Scarce  was  that  done,  when  the  dif- 
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putes  againft  the  rights  of  the  crown  were  re¬ 
newed.  The  parliament  was  difloived,  and 
taxes  were  levied  by  force  :  The  murmurs  in- 
creafed,  and  the  royal  authority  was  more  weak¬ 
ened  :  The  neceflary  confequence  of  a  falfe 
fyftem,  which  makes  men  advance  with  obftina- 
cy,  and  recede  with  timidity. 

The  war  undertaken  againft  France,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  made  it 
neceflary  to  convoke  the  parliament,  (1628) 
where  the  fame  caufes  produced  the  fame  ef- 
fefts.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  even  fhewed  itfelf 
more  boldly.  The  following  expreflion  was 
ufed  by  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  : — 
<c  The  man  who  f offers  himfelf  to  be  robbed  of 
<c  his  property ,  againft  his  confer  t,  his  liberties , 
<c  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdomy  does  not  Jhew 
<c  himfelf  a  good  fubje5iy  but  a  flave .  The  fa¬ 
mous  petition  of  right  was  drawn  up  by  the  low¬ 
er  houfe,  requiring  that  no  perfon  may  be  forced 
to  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  other 
burden  of  the  like  nature,  without  the  confent 
of  parliament ;  that  no  man  may  be  fued,  im¬ 
prisoned,  or  molefted,  in  cafe  of  refufal  ;  in 
a  word,  that  no  denizen  may  be  arrefted  or  de¬ 
tained  by  order  of  the  king.  In  vain  did  the 
peers  endeavour  to  make  fome  modifications 
in  this  bill.  The  commons  were  untra&able, 
and  the  king  gave  way  in  order  to  obtain  fup- 
plies. 

Buckingham's  murder  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  fermentation  ;  it  was  even  more  heated  by 
the  taking  of  Rochelle.  The  parliament  again 
piet  in  1629,  after  its  prorogation,  and  pro¬ 
hibited 
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hibited  paying  to  the  crown  the  duty  of  tonnage 
and  poundage ,  on  the  import  and  export  of 
merchandde  ;  a  duty,  which,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  the  IV.  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  uniformly  been  levied  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  reign,  before  the  parliament 

Jffoives  the  granted  it  to  the  new  king.  Charles  now 
parliament,  diffolved  this  turbulent  affembly,  and  made 

ou^mgov’  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  that  he  might  not 
em  without  any  longer  have  occafion  for  money.  At  the 

fame  time  he  chofe  an  excellent  minifter  in 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  formerly  a  zeal¬ 
ous  defender  of  liberty  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons. 

All  the  king’s  economy  could  not  fupply 
the  want  of  fubfidies.  It  was  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  old  expedients.  To  the  duty  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the  ordinary  meth¬ 
ods  of  prerogative,  was  added,  a  tax  for  the 
fhipping,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ftcrling,  and  was 

Hampdp'nft  emptoyed  for  a  purpofe  evidently  ufeful  ;  yet 
on  this  ac-  Hampden,  a  fpirited  patriot,  refufed  to  pay  it ; 

upon  which  he  was  fued,  and  the  caule  was 
pleaded  twelve  days.  His  counfel  infifted  that 
'the  tax  of  Jhip  money  was  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  the  nation  ;  and  though  he  was  caft, 
a  trial  of  this  kind  taught  the  people  but  too 
well  to  ftruggle  againft  the  crown.  Some  new 
a<5ts  of  defpotifm,  or  which  were  looked  upon  as 
fuch,  the  moref  exafperated  men’s  minds,  as  the 
court  fhewed  a  refolution  to  call  no  more  par¬ 
liaments. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding  thefe  feeds  of  difcord,  Fvmaticifm 
Charles  might  have  kept  his  fubje&s  in  de-  °fut^3e<Pu“ 
pendence,  had  he  not  provoked  the  rage  of  fa- 
naticifm.  The  fe£l  of  the  Puritans  in  England, 
like  that  of  the  Prefbyterians  in  Scotland,  un¬ 
der  pretext  of  following  the  pure  gofpel,  was 
capable  of  every  extravagance,  of  every  excels 
to  which  the  enthufiafm  of  imaginary  perfec¬ 
tion,  or  the  delirium  of  unreal  virtues,  can  hur¬ 
ry  men  of  a  gloomy  and  violent  temper.  The 
flighteft  idea  of  a  hierarchy,  a  jflhadow  of  pop¬ 
ery,  an  indifferent  ceremony  of  the  Romifh 
worfhip,  were  the  abomination,  the  work  of 
Satan,  the  reign  of  Antichrift ;  and,  in  their 
frantick  ecftafies,  they  made  it  a  duty  to  facri- 
fice  every  thing  to  the  caule  of  God,  that  is,  to 
their  own  madnefs. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  king  was  a  theologian,  Charles,  a 
as  well  as  his  father,  and  too  much  wedded  to  oifian,^ 
his  own  fyftems  not  to  ftartle  the  feflaries.  He 
wanted  to  clothe  the  external  worfhip  with 
ceremonies,  its  too  great  fimplicity  being  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  inconveniences  as  fuperfti- 
tion  itfelf  j  for  in  every  thing  extremes  approach 
each  other.  He  fupported  the  authority  of  epif-  favourable 
copacy  ;  which  he  thought,  upon  good  grounds,  p°ac£fc°‘ 
very  friendly  to  the  crown,  either  becaule  the 
bilhops  depend  upon  the  king,  or  their  princi¬ 
ples  inculcate  obedience.  Befides,  he  gave  and  govem- 
himfelf  up  to  the  counfels  of  Laud,  archbifhop  c»n^- 
of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  pure  and  rigid  buo- 
morals  ;  but  a  violent  zealot,  enterprifing,  au¬ 
dacious,  and  obftinate,  and  confequently  proper 
to  kindle  a  flame  in  critical  coniunitures,  when 
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a  (ingle  fpark  was  fufficient  to  throw  the  whole 
kingdom  into  combuftion. 

Laud  had  already  eftablifhed  in  England  a 
number  of  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  Rom- 
ifh  church,  and  exercifed  his  defpotick  power  as 
primate  with  very  little  prudence ;  while  the 
king,  with  Hill  lefs,  made  an  attempt  to  fubjedt 
Scotland  to  the  difcipline  and  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent 
down  the  new  ftatutes,  with  an  order  to  put 
them  in  execution.  But  the  dean  of  Edinburgh 
beginning  the  fervice  in  a  furplice,  according  to 
the  prefcribed  form,  the  people  immediately 
cried  out,  A  Pope  !  an  Antichrift  !  done  him  ! 
A  bench  was  thrown  at  the  bifhop,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  appeafe  the  tumult,  and  the  flame 
overfpread  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  councils  of  the  nation  afifembled  in  the 
capital,  took  an  oath  to  lupport  their  faith 
againft  popery,  and  to  ftand  by  one  another  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion  and  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity  :  Fanaticifm  always  puts  on  the  mafk  of 
fidelity  to  the  fovereign.  This  league,  which 
was  called  the  covenant ,  exceeded  all  others  of 
the  kind  in  the  violence  by  which  it  was  char¬ 
acterized.  The  king  offered  to  fufpend  the  ufe 
of  the  liturgy,  provided  the  Scots  would  retract 
their  covenant ;  but  they  replied,  that  they 
would  fooner  renounce  their  baptifm  ;  they 
abolifhed  the  liturgy  and  epifcopacy  in  a  general 
affembly,  made  preparations  for  a  civil  war, 
and  fortified  Leith  ;  while  their  courage  was 
animated  by  a  prophetefs,  and  the  women  of 
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quality  devoutly  worked  on  the  fortifications 
with  the  labourers. 

Charles  was  now  reduced  to  the  hard  necef-  Charles 
fity  of  fighting  againft  his  fubjedts.  By  his  ^ftWar 
economy  he  was  matter  of  a  confiderable  fum,  them‘ 
and  the  queen  prevailed  upon  the  catholicks  to 
raife  a  contribution.  He  therefore  marched 
againft  the  rebels,  but  was  difarmed  by  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fubmifiion.  His  weaknefs  didtated 
a  treaty,  the  only  fruit  of  which  was  increafing 
the  infolence  of  his  enemies.  Scarcely  had  they 
ceafed  to  dread  him,  when  they  renewed  their 
attempts,  and  the  civil  war  again  became  una¬ 
voidable. 

It  being  impoffible  to  raife  any  more  money,  He  oik  a 
Charles  at  laft  affembled  a  parliament,  after  an  P“1!a“ent» 
interval  of  nine  years.  But  he  found  it  infen-  foives  it." 
fible  to  his  wants,  violent  againft  his  preroga¬ 
tive,  deaf  to  the  moft  equitable  requifitions, 
and  diflolved  it  according  to  cuftom.  With 
the  generous  afliftance  of  Laud,  Strafford,  and 
other  noblemen,  he  raifed  an  army,  but  could 
not  hinder  the  Scots  from  penetrating  into  En¬ 
gland,  and  taking  Newcaftle. 

As  the  parliamentary  fyftem,  far  from  lof-  1640. 
ing  ground,  was  every  day  acquiring  new  condua^f 
ftrength,  the  moft  prudent  method  would  have  that  prince* 
been  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Scot¬ 
land,  to  call  no  pnore  parliaments,  to  conciliate 
men  s  minds,  and  to  take  fuch  meaiures,  wheth¬ 
er  moderate  or  vigorous,  as  would  give  a  ra¬ 
tional  profpeft  of  fuccefs  :  But  unhappily  the 
king  was  incapable  of  keeping  a  medium  in  a 
career  befet  with  precipices*  His,  firft  fteps 
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were  violent  and  inconfiderate,  and  his  after 
conduct  equally  languid  and  fpiritlefs  :  Firft 
irritating,  and  immediately  yielding,  by  his 
conceffions  he  made  his  authority  contempt¬ 
ible,  as  by  his  provocations  he  rendered  it 
odious.  The  diffolution  of  four  parliaments 
was  an  unlucky  prognoftick,  and  he  fummon- 
ed  a  fifth,  without  forefeeing  that  he  was  to  fall 
its  vidtim. 

This  dreadful  afTernbly,  where  the  repub¬ 
lican  fpirit  was  invigorated  by  the  fanaticifm 
*of  the  Puritans,  began  with  a  bold  and  decifive 
ftroke.  The  commons  impeached  Laud  and 
Strafford  of  high  treafon  ;  and  the  peers,  whofe 
zeal  for  the  crown  was  already  cooled,  caufed 
them  to  be  arrefted.  Ship  money  was  abolifh- 
ed ;  the  a£ts  of  the  government  were  cenfured, 
and  the  catholicks  treated  with  the  greateft  fe- 
verity.  The  indifcreet  zeal  of  the  queen,  the 
priefts,  the  jefuits,  and  a  nuncio  from  the  pope, 
whom  fhe  kept  at  the  court,  furnifhed  matter 
for  complaints  and  perfecution.  Charles  loft- 
ened  ;  and  fo  great  advantage  was  taken  of  his 
weaknefs,  that  he  was  forced  to  content  that 
the  parliament  fhould  be  called  every  three 
years,  and  that,  when  once  affembled,  it  fhould 
neither  be  diffolved  nor  prorogued,  for  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  days,  without  the  confent  of  the 
two  houfesw 

The  greateft  fault  committed  by  the  king, 
was  the  facrificing  his  minifter.  Strafford,  after 
a  long  trial,  was  condemned,  under  pretext  ot 
fome  arbitrary  a<5ts,  which  were  iufficiently  jul- 
tified  by  ancient  cuftom,  and  the  neceiiity  of 

the 
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the  conjunctures.  The  palace  was  befet  by  ri-  Charles 
oters,  to  force  the  king  to  fign  the  warrant :  hi’mto’the 
The  virtuous  Strafford  exhorted  him,  by  letter, 
to  make  that  facrifke  ;  and  Charles  permitted 
the  execution  of  the  fentence,  by  which  he  ex- 
pofed  his  own  head.  Laud  was  not  executed  £*tud.°f 
till  three  years  after.  His  only  crimes  were  an 
attachment  to  the  prejudices  of  his  profeffion, 
and  following  them  with  a  blind  and  violent 
zeal,  but  far  inferiour  to  that  of  the  Puritans. 

So  fignal  a  victory  over  the  royal  authority  The  pariia- 
rapidly  brought  on  other  enterprises  ;  to  lecure  ““y  thing* 
the  fucceis  of  which,  a  bill  was  paffed,  declar-  before  it. 
ing  that  the  parliament  could  not  be  diffolved5 
prorogued,  or  adjourned,  but  by  the  confent 
of  the  two  houfes  ;  and  thus  it  became  mailer 
of  the  king.  The  high  commiffion  and  liar 
chamber  were  abolifhed  ;  two  courts  contrary  to 
liberty,  but  ufeful  to  the  crown. 

The  Scotch  army,  which  was  ftill  on  foot,  it  difmifies 
made  the  factious  party  much  more  formidable,  scotch3 
and  therefore  maintained  at  the  expenfe  of  army. 
England ;  but  at  laft  it  was  difiTiiflfed,  with  a 
prefent  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
granted  by  the  parliament.  The  behaviour  of 
the  Scots  is  even  commended  in  the  a£t  of  pa¬ 
cification,  as  tending  to  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  his  Majejiy .  What  an  infult  on  the  king  ! 
and  yet  thefe  were  only  the  firft  effays  of  the 
parliament's  audacity. 

By  a  deplorable  fatality  the  flame  catched  Their;m9 
Ireland  in  its  turn,  where  the  civil  wars  were 
rekindled.  James  I.  had  introduced  into  it  the  tsous* 
police  and  laws  of  England ;  and  the  earl  of 
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Strafford  had  governed  with  fuch  prudence, 
that,  immediately  after  emerging  from  barbar¬ 
ity,  agriculture,  induftry,  and  navigation  grew 
to  a  flourifhing  (late.  But  the  reformation  of 
prejudices  and  manners  advanced  much  more 
ilowly.  The  Irifh,  being  ignorant,  fuperfti- 
tious,  and  enthufiaftick  papifts,  fubmitted  with 
reludlance  to  the  Englifh,  whofe  religion  they 
detefted.  To  lhake  off  the  yoke  of  hereticks 
was  the  object  of  their  wifhes  ;  and  fome  bold 
chiefs,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the 
monarchy,  formed  a  plot  fimilar  to  that  of  St, 
Bartholomew  in  France.  Forty  thoufand  prot- 
eftants  were  maffacred ;  even  the  women  and 
children  difputing  with  the  men  the  inhuman 
pleafure,  or,  as  they  imagined  it,  the  merit  of 
ff  edding  the  blood  of  the  vidtims.  Dublin  was 
upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
rebels,  who,  to  varniff  their  crime,  declared 
that  they  were  authorized  by  the'  king  and 
queen  to  take  up  arms ;  and  produced  a  forged 
commiffion  with  the  great  feal  affixed,  which 
they  took  from  a  patent,  not  bluffing  to  unite 
the  blackeft  impofture  with  this  boafted  zeal 
for  the  catholick  religion. 

Charles  was  in  Scotland,  endeavouring  to 
appeafe  the  troubles,  when  he  received  the 
news  of  the  maffacre,  and  immediately  de¬ 
manded  affiftance  againft  the  Iriff  rebels  :  But 
the  Scotch  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  na¬ 
tional  hatred  againft  the  catholicks,  granted  but 
a  very  fmall  matter  ;  and  that  of  England 
catching  at  an  offer  which  he  imprudently  made 
them,  to  commit  the  management  of  that  war 

to 
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to  their  prudence  and  care,  levied  money,  and 
collected  arms,  under  pretence  of  fuccouring 
him,  but  really  with  a  defign  to  turn  them 
againft  him.  While  he  was  taking  meafures 
to  chaftife  the  rebels,  he  was  publickly  accufed 
of  being  the  author  of  the  infurre&ion.  The 
puritans  redoubled  their  virulent  clamours. 

The  commons  publifhed  a  remonfirance  on  the  Seditious 
fiats  of  the  kingdom ,  which  is  only  a  violent  of°the  inf 
fatire  on  the  king’s  whole  condudt.  They  sliih*e 
declare  the  cuftom  of  preffing  men  for  the 
fervice  an  infringement  on  the  publick  liber¬ 
ty,  and  accufe  the  bilhops  of  high  treafon  ;  be- 
caufe,  being  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  pop¬ 
ulace,  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  houfe  of 
peers,  after  protefting  againft  every  thing  that 
Ihould  be  done  in  their  abfence.  Thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  lhewed  a  formed  defign  either  to 
overturn  the  throne,  or  reduce  the  regal  power 
to  a  mere  phantom. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Civil  War  againft  Charles  I. - He  is  be¬ 

headed. 

II  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  ftrong  and  l6.a. 

lKiltul  hand  to  hold  the  helm  in  fo  fevere  n  The  king 
ftorm  5  but  Charles  feemed  to  throw  himfelf  Ettr 
upon  the  rocks.  Being  juftly  provoked  at  the  ^b!rTo{ 
conduct  of  tne  commons,  he  wanted  to  make  Pariiament- 
Vor-  V.  E 
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He  is  in¬ 
tuited. 


an  example,  and  could  not  ait  with  the  dignity 
ef  a  king.  He  went  in  perfon  to  the  lower 
houfe,  to  impeach  *  five  members  ;  but  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  refolution  had  tranfpired,  and  they 
were  withdrawn.  He  then  went  to  Guildhall* 
without  his  guards,  and  required  that  they  might 
not  be  fereened  from  a  profecution  purely  legal : 
But  the  peopk  were  inflamed  ;  all  the  ftreets 
through  which  he  paffed  echoed  with  feditious 
clamours  \  and  the  five  impeached  members 
were  conducted  to  the  houle  in  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
umph.  A  general  infurrection  was  prognofti- 
cated  by  petitions  addrefled  to  the  parliament* 
which  the  commons  received  from  the  porters* 
the  women,  and  even  the  beggars.  Chailes 
quitted  London,  where  he  was  no  longer  in 
fafety  :  The  queen  was  infulted  by  the  fanat- 
icks,  and  both  fides  turned  their  thoughts  on  a 
war,  which  was  now  unavoidable. 

The  parih.  The  commons  gave  the  fignal  for  it,  by  a 
ment  dif-  ftep  which  was  entirely  unprecedented.  I5eing 
Ltta°/y the  defirous  of  difarming  the  king,  under  pretence 
that  plots  had  been  formed  by  the  papius,  they 
drew  up  a  bill,  naming  the  governours  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  fortified  places,  and  making 
them  refponfible  for  their  conduit  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  alone.  A  deputation  was  fent  to  the  king ; 
he  was  prefied,  he  was  tnreatened  j  but  noth¬ 
ing  could  make  him  give  his  confent  to  this 
bill.  The  military  commands  were  then  fettled, 
and  the  governours  obliged  to  obey  the  orders 
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king’s  name,  as  may  be  eafily  judged,  was  to 
ferve  merely  for  a  cover  to  the  orders  of  the 
lower  houfe. 

Manifeftoes  were  a  prelude  to  the  civil  war ;  ManifeiWj 
and  Charles  caufed  thofe  of  his  enemies  to  be  ck“w«? 
diftributed  with  his  own  ;  fo  much  did  he  reck-  1  he  king’s 
on  upon  he  evident  juftice  of  his  caufe.  On  mo"'r"UL'u 
the  contrary,  the  parliament  ufed  its  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  fupprefs  thofe  of  Charles  ;  fo  great¬ 
ly  did  that  body  dread  the  ftrenyth  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  affedting  moderation  ufed  by  the 
king.  In  one  of  the  laft  of  thefe  papers,  the 
Englilh  conftitution  is  reprefented  as  a  mixture 
of  three  governments  ;  the  monarchical,  arifto- 
cratical,  and  democratical,  tempered,  the  one  by 
the  other.  This  is  a  language  which  had  never 
been  held  by  the  court,  and  an  opinion  which 
Charles  would  not  have  admitted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign. 

Though  hitherto  inconfiderate  and  weak,  strength  of 
from  this  time  he  adted  with  vigour  and  refo-  the  ?anies* 
iution.  Misfortune  called  forth  his  virtues. 

Almoft  all  the  nobility,  the  principal  gentle¬ 
men,  the  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  catholicks,  embraced  his  party.  The 
parliamentarians  had  on  their  fide  moft  part  of 
the  great  towns  and  the  Puritans.  They  were 
mafters  of  the  fea  ports,  the  fleet,  and  the  rev¬ 
enue.  Religion  animated  the  royalifts,  but 
adted  more  powerfully  on  the  gloomy  enthu- 

fiafls,  who  might  therefore  promife  themfelves 
the  vidtory. 

However,  the  firft  hoftilities  turned  to  the  Events  of 
a  vantage  of  the  king.  His  nephew,  prince  tlie  war' 

k  2  Rupert, 
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Rupert,  fon  of  the  elector  palatine,  feconded 
him  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  like  a  brave 
and  able  general.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in 
ieveral  engagements  ;  Briftol  was  taken  ;  fiege 
was  laid  to  Gloucefter  ;  and  the  terrour  fpread 
even  to  London.  But  Gloucefter  held  out  with 
invincible  obftinacy ;  and  the  parliament  having 
raifed  fourteen  thoufand  men,  fent  them  to  the 
relief  of  that  important  place,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  general  the  earl  of  Effex  ;  when 
Charles,  after  being  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege, 
loft  the  battle  of  Newbury.  In  this  engage¬ 
ment  fell  his  minifter,  the  vifcount  Falkland, 
at  the  age  of  thirty  four ;  a  man  of  fuperiour 
merit,  equally  refpeftable  for  his  virtues,  his 
abilities,  and  knowledge.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  author  of  part  of  the  king’s  mani- 
feftoes  or  declarations. 

To  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  Scots  de¬ 
clared  againft  him,  and  formed  a  league  with 
the  parliament  of  England  ;  by  which  both  fides 
engaged  to  perfecute,  to  the  uttermoft,  popery, 
prelacy,  and  profane  ceremonies,  and  to  reform 
the  two  kingdoms  according  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  on  the  model  of  the  pureft  churches. 
Such  was  the  ftrength  of  f’anaticifm,  that  pious 
notions  always  ferved  as  motives  for  thofe  abom¬ 
inable  confederacies.  An  army  of  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  Scots  having  taken  the  field, 
the  king  concluded  a  truce  with  Ireland,  and 
withdrew  part  of  his  troops,  which  furnifhed 
new  matter  of  accufation  ;  his  enemies  re¬ 
proaching  him  with  having  fpared  rebellious 
catholicks.  He  next  fummoned  to  Oxford  thofe 
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members  of  the  parliament  who  were  favourable 
to  his  caufe,  flattering  himfelf  that  the  new  par¬ 
liament  would  balance  the  authority  of  the  old  ; 
but  this  afiembly,  which  far  exceeded  the  other 
in  the  number  of  peers,  and  fell  much  Abort  of 
it  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  only  procured  him 
fome  pecuniary  afliftance  :  That  of  Weftminfter, 
though  declared  to  have  forfeited  its  legal  au¬ 
thority,  every  moment  increafed  the  power  by 
which  it  was  rendered  fo  formidable. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  man  of  a  molt  dangerous  Theinde- 
charafter,  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  Fen<Jents- 
that  houfe.  He  difiinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
fetft  of  the  independents,  which  was  confounded 
in  the  multitude  of  the  puritans,  whom  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  fanaticifm  and  boldnefs,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  lixteen  furpafled  the  grand  league 
in  France.  Pretending  to  infpiration,  and  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  notion  of  a  perfed  equality 
among  mankind  ;  not  content  with  profcribing 
priefts,  prelates,  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  the 
independents  wanted  to  deftroy  the  kindly 
power,  of  which  the  other  puritans  only  defired 
to  reftrain  the  prerogative.  Cromwell,  at  Once  Cromwell 
a  hypocrite  and  enthufiaft,  intrepid  and  fubtle,  eTalnf 
impetuous  and  prudent,  capable  of  a6ting  the 
prophet,  and  commanding  an  army  or  ruling  a 
ixate,  who  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  vidtory 
at  Marftonmoor,  gained  over  prince  Rupert 

loon  became  matter  of  the  parliament  and  the 
kingdom. 

;  .  comp5ained  of  the  flow  proceedings  of  The  feir 
ms  general,  the  earl  of  Manchefter.  Several 
preacl  ers  declaimed  againft  the  corruption  of 
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the  chiefs.  Cromwell  and  his  friends  inGfted, 
in  parliament,  on  the  necefiity  of  a  reformation  ; 
and  a  Jelf  denying  ordinance  (that  is  the  title 
given  it)  was  enabled,  by  which  the  members  of 
parliament,  except  a  very  fmall  number,  were 
excluded  from  all  employments,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Manchefter, 
Effex,  and  the  other  noblemen,  refigned  their 
commiffions.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  being  nam¬ 
ed  general,  afked  leave  to  make  ufe  of  Crom¬ 
well's  affiftance  ;  who,  having  taken  care  not  to 


favourable  apply  to  his  own  perfon,  by  this 

weir$°am-  means  grot  the  command  in  the  name  of  another ; 

C; 
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as  Fairfax,  who,  though  a  man  of  integrity,  had 


but  a  weak  underftanding,  always  fuffgred  him- 
felf  to  be  duped  by  his  artifices. 

Reform  a-  From  that  time,  the  army  was  fubjefled  to 

tion  ot  the  more  rigid  difcipline,  breathing  only  the  fer- 
vour  of  prefbyterianifm  and  the  rage  of  battle  ; 
t  knowing  no  pleafures  but  prayer  and  military 
duty  ;  and  the  more  formidable  on  that  account, 
as  the  royalifts,  who  derided  their  bigotry,  gave 
themfelves  up  to.  pernicious  licentioufnefs. 
Prince  Rupert,  whole  impetuous  courage  had 
already  drawn  him  into  feveral  errours,  deter¬ 
mined  the  king  to  come  to  a  battle,  without 
waiting  for  a  reinforcement,  which  was  to  join 
Eate!utde~  him  in  a  fhort  time ;  and  the  rebels  gained  a 
Naieb).  tlecifive  vidtory  at  Nafeby,  near  Oxford  ;  where 
the  king's  baggage  and  his  coffer  falling  into 
their  hands,  they  found  copies  of  his  letters  to 
His  letters  the  queen  ;  and  the  parliament,  which  had  been 

puwuiied.611-  l°n§  accuftomed  not  to  blufh  at  any  thing,  had 
the  infolence  to  publifli  them.  This  courageous 
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princefs,  worthy  of  being  daughter  to  Henry 
IV.  had  retired  into  France,  after  having  twice 
brought  her  hufband  fuccours  from  Holland, 
through  a  thoufand  dangers.  The  commons 
had  impeached  her  of  treafon.  At  the  fight  of 
fuch  monftrous  exceffes,  we  fancy  ourfelves  in 
an  age  of  barbarifm  :  But  fuch  is  the  cafe  in 
civil  wars,  efpecially  when  mixed  with  fanati- 
cifm ! 

After  the  battle  ofNafeby,  Charles  under¬ 
went  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  misfortunes 
of  every  kind.  Upon  the  point  of  being  be- 
fieged  in  Oxford,  he  put  himfelf  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  who  were  then  laying  fiege  to 
Newark ;  when,  though  they  received  him  with 
appearances  of  refpedt,  they  extorted  from  him 
orders  to  the  governours  for  furrendering  the 
ft  rang  places,  and  foon  after  fold  him  to  the 
Englifh  parliament  for  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  ;  an  infamous  bargain,  after 
which  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  any  deed 
of  horrour. 

The  parliament,  having  the  king  in  their 
hands,  was  all  powerful.  Thefe  pretended  de¬ 
fenders  of  liberty  were  become  the  oppreffors  of 
the  nation  and  the  laws,  and  carried  their  def- 
potifm  infinitely  beyond  what'they  had  fo  griev- 
oufiy  reproached  in  the  fovereign.  The  army 
refolving  to  deftroy  this  odious  tyranny,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fet  up  one  of  their  own,  carried  off 
Charles,  marched  to  London,  entered  the  city, 
gave  law,  and  opprefled  the  parliament. 

But  in  the  midft  of  the  army  broke  out  the 
faftion  of  the  Uvellers ,  who  rofe  againft  their 
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officers,  becaufe  the  holy  fpirit  puts  all  the  ejedfc 
upon  a  perfect  equality.  Cromwell  having  re- 
preffed  thofe  fanaticks  by  a  ftroke  of  genius  and 
vigour,  now  meditated  the  mo  ft  horrid  defigns 
againft  regal  majefty. 

Charles  having  made  his  efcape  into  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  where  he  was  bafely  arrefted  by  the 
governour,  began  a  negotiation  with  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  which  neceflity  reduced  him  to  take  the 
moft  humiliating  fteps  but  nothing  could  foft- 
en  the  rebels.  In  vain  did  he  offer  to  give  up 
the  management  of  the  troops,  and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  great  offices,  provided  thefe  rights 
ftiould  revert  to  the  crown  after  his  demife.  In 
vain  did  he  add  new  cOnceflions,  and  even  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  parliament  had  taken  up 
arms  in  its  juft  defence.  He  was  required  to 
deliver  up  his  adherents  as  criminals,  confent  to 
the  abolition  of  epifcopacv,  and  facrifice  his  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  which  were  deeply  rooted  in 
his  heart.  Confcience,  which  in  him  prevailed 
over  the  intereft  of  the  crown,  made  him  inflexi¬ 
ble  on  that  point ;  and  the  parliament  would 
not  relax  on  a  Angle  article. 

While  the  negotiation  was  on  foot,  the  civil 

war  broke  out  afrefh.  The  Scots  took  arms  in 

* 

favour  of  a  prince  whom  they  had  fhamefully 
betrayed,  and  feveral  bodies  of  Englifh  troops 
gave  proofs  of  their  zeal  ;  but  Cromwell  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland,  and  rapidly  conquered  all  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  Fairfax  ftormed  Colchefter,  after  a 
vigorous  refiftance  ;  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  the 
royal  party  was  difperfed  and  entirely  over¬ 
thrown.  To  crown  fuch  a  feries  of  victories  and 
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crimes,  nothing  was  wanting  hut  to  command 
the  execution  of  the  fovereign. 

While  he  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  parlia-  A]J  the 
ment,  the  army  dreaded  a  reconciliation  to  their  m*J?ber8  of 
difadvantage  ;  and,  being  refolved  to  commit  forcibly61* 
the  parricide,  feized  the  perfon  of  Charles,  and  the* 
removed  him  from  the  Ifle  of  Wight  to  a  fortrefs,  1”1<^J>en<i- 
whence  he  was  afterwards  brought  to  Windfor. 

But  this  precaution  was  not  fufficient ;  the  par¬ 
liament  complained,  oppofed  the  army,  and 
fnewed  themfelves  lefs  averfe  from  an  accom¬ 
modation  ;  when  Pride,  who  from  being  a  dray¬ 
man  had  rifen  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  befet  the 
houfe  of  commons  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
arrefted  forty  one  of  the  members  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  above  one  hundred  and  fix  teen  others  were 
excluded,  becaufe  they  were  fufpe&ed  by  the 
independents,  who  now  remained  abfolute  mai¬ 
lers,  and  began  the  trial. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  thus  regulated,  de-  i64s. 
dared  the  king  guilty  of  high  treafon  for  hav-  chadeti. 
ing  made  war  againft  the  parliament,  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  court  of  juftice,  with  power  to  judge 
him.  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  ion  in 
law  of  Cromwell,  were  in  the  number  of  the 
judges.  The  peers  having  thrown  out  this  hor-  a  dechra- 
rid  bill,  the  lower  houfe  pafied  a  vote — that  the  tlonth.ataIi 

i  power  is 

people  is  the Jonrce  of  all  lawful  authority  ;  and  veiled  in 
confequently  the  commons ,  chofen  by  the  people  mons.°m~ 
whom  they  reprefent ,  are  invefted  with  the  fu- 
preme  authority  of  the  nation  ;  and  all  their  de¬ 
terminations  have  the  force  of  law ,  without  the 
confent  of  the  king  and  the  peers \  As  if  the  king 
und  the  peers,  in  conjunction  with  the  com¬ 
mons, 
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1649. 
The  king 
before  his 
judges. 


K e  1*  con¬ 
demned  and 
executed. 


This  reign 
an  impor¬ 
tant  ieflfon 
both  to 
kings  and 
people. 


tnons,  did  not  make  up  that  conftitution  which 
they  held  fo  dear,  and  had  ufed  as  a  pretext  for 
their  rebellion  ;  or  a  fmall  number  of  fa6tious 
men,  who  had  excluded  the  loyal  members, 
were  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Charles  I.  was  conducted  by  colonel  Harri- 
fon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  before  this  tribunal  of  - 
villains  ;  fpoke  to  them  like  a  good  king,  re- 
fufed  to  anfwer  the  indi&ment,  protefted  that  he 
acknowledged  no  judges  among  his  fubjefls, 
and  yet  offered  to  demonftrate  the  juftice  of  his 
caufe,  if  invited  to  it  in  a  proper  manner.  He 
was  brought  before  them  three  times,  and  dill 
maintained  his  firmnefs.  Without  paying  any 
refpeft  to  the  folicitations  of  Scotland,  France, 
and  Holland,  nor  to  the  generous  condudt  of 
four  noblemen,  who  reprelented,  that  as  they 
enjoyed  the  king's  confidence,  the  punilhments 
of  the  faults  imputed  to  him  ought  to  fall  upon 
their  heads  in  contempt  of  all  the  rights  of 
political  fociety,  they  condemned  to  death  the 
king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  he 
was  executed  on  a  fcaffold  before  his  own  pal¬ 
ace,  If  the  rebels  triumphed,  at  leaft  the  body 
of  the  people  opened  their  eyes  in  condensation, 
felt  the  pangs  of  remorfe,  and  looked  with  hor- 
rour  on  a  crime  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  any  age  or  nation. 

I  fhall  relate  its  confequences  in  the  epocha  of 
Louis  XIV.  Let  fovereigns  and  fubjefts  refle<5t 
with  care  on  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  firft 
will  learn,  that  there  are  critical  circumftances 
when  authority  is  weakened  by  ftriving  to  ex¬ 
tend  it ;  when  too  earned  attempts  to  enforce 
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riporous  maxims,  give  life  and  ftrength  to  prin¬ 
ciples  dire&ly  oppofite ;  and  when  the  falfe  fteps 
of  government  may  draw  on  its  ruin.  The 
oth°rs  will  fee,  that  if  the  abufe  of  authority  be 
dangerous,  rebellion  againft  authority  is  more 
fo ;  that  feditious  liberty  is  worfe  than  the  tran- 
fitory  defpotifm  of  a  monarch  ;  that,  in  modern 
ftates,  the  laws  and  opinion  of  the  publick  are  a 
powerful  barrier  againft  the  excefies  of  tyranny ; 
and,  above  all,  that  there  are  no  crimes  fo  hor¬ 
rid,  to  which  men  will  not  be  led  by  fanaticifin, 
while  it  clothes  itfelf  with  the  name  and  word 
of  God,  to  cancel  every  principle,  fentiment, 
and  duty. 

I  have  anticipated  the  tranfadlions  of  fome 
years,  in  the  epocha  of  Louis  XIV.  in  order  to 
give  the  reign  of  Charles  in  one  view ;  but  this 
is  a  lefs  inconvenience  than  it  would  have  been 
to  interrupt  a  narration,  all  the  circumftances  of 
which  are  connefted  with  one  another. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Objervations  on  Government  and  Manners  $ 
Religion  and  the  Church  $  Sciences  and 
polite  Literature. 

I. 


Progress  of  Monarchical  Government, 
particularly  in  France. 


To  trace  the 

prog  refs  of 
govern¬ 


ment  ; 


the  French 
monarchy 
in  particu¬ 
lar. 


T  is  an  objedt  highly  worthy  of  curiofity,  to 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  governments,  and  to 
trace  their  variations  and  progrefs  ;  to  fee,  for 
example,  petty,  miferable,  and  opprefled  dates, 
become  happy  and  powerful  republicks  ;  popu¬ 
lous  and  warlike  nations,  formerly  jealous  of 
unbounded  liberty,  peaceably  obeying  the  laws 
of  a  monarch ;  and  monarchies,  where  abfolute 
power  feemed  edabliflied,  changed  to  a  mixed 
conftitution,  where  the  powers  are  balanced  by 
each  other.  In  the  courfe  of  the  different  ages 
we  have  remarked  the  moft  important  changes  $ 
in  this  place  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the 
refult,  and  form  a  general  idea,  ranging  in  or¬ 
derly  connexion  the  fcattered  and  too  diftant 
features.  Let  us  particularly  turn  our  eyes 
upon  France,  the  hiftory  of  which  is  better 
known,  whofe  relations  to  the  other  dates  are 
more  (inking,  and  the  different  forms  of  whofe 
political  government  give  a  pidlureof  almoft  all 
the  changes  that  have  happened  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Such 
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Such  an  examination  made  with  impartiality,  This  en- 
far  from  weakening  the  fubmiffion  due  to  the  ^nothing' 
crown,  can  only  render  it  more  voluntary  and  ^ect^hat  is 
perfect.  It  will  prove  how  neceffary  the  in» 
creafe  of  the  fovereign  power  was  to  the  ftate  ; 
that  if  the  means  ufed  for  effedting  this  purpofe 
were  not  always  equitable,  the  end  has  been 
falutary  ;  and  that  the  misfortunes  which  till 
that  time  befel  the  nation,  proceeded  from  the 
difo;ders  of  anarchy,  or  the  tyranny  of  ariftoc- 
racy.  In  a  word,  truth  neceffarily  takes  the 
fide  of  legal  authority. 

A  herd  of  barbarians,  known  by  the  name  in  what 
of  Francks,  made  a  conqueft  of  the  fruitful  prov-  authority  of 
inces  of  Gaul,  under  their  king  Clovis  ;  an  clovis* 
able  and  ambitious  chief,  whom  they  followed 
from  choice,  not  from  conftraint,  and  who  had 
the  art  of  directing  the  will  of  his  followers 
to  his  own  purpofe  ;  but  in  other  refpecls  pofi- 
feffed  fo  little  authority,  that  a  foldier  dared  to 
difpute  with  him  the  right  of  appropriating  to 
himfelf  a  vafe,  which  was  part  of  the  plunder 
taken  from  the  enemy.  However,  the  divifion 
of  the  conquered  lands  put  him  in  pofieffion  of 
a  confiderable  domain,  which  with  fome  final! 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  the  free  gifts  eftab- 
lilhed  by  cuftom  among  the  Germans,  were 
fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court.  Fie  Lands  of 
was  even  enabled  to  feparate  from  it  fome  lands, 
either  to  recompenfe  the  fervices,  or  conciliate  a™ons  thc 
the  affediions  of  his  principal  warriors.  He°llc ^ 

Hill  remained  veiled  with  the  property  of  the 
benefices  which  he  granted  them  ;  and,  reserving 
a  right  to  withdraw  them  at  his  pleafure,  had 

the 
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the  means  of  punifhment,  as  well  as  reward  : 
Thefe  poffeffions  were  held  on  the  condition  of 
military  fervice,  and  flood  inftead  of  pay  *  for 

as  yet  no  fpecies  of  hired  and  {landing  armies 
was  known. 

The  affembly  of  the  nation  enadled  laws,  de¬ 
cided  on  war  or  peace,  and  at  lead  {hared  the 
principal  rights  of  fovereignty.  Such  was  the 
government  of  all  the  barbarians ;  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prince  naturally  increafed  his 
political  talents  and  conqueft.  The  refpedt  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  Francks  for  his  family  made  the 
crown  hereditary,  though  it  was  ftill  conferred 
by  the  confent  of  the  people,  and  there  was  no 
rule  of  fucceflion  firmly  eftabliljied  :  But  from 
that  time  his  fucceffors  were  enabled  to  acquire 
greater  authority  by  purfuing  a  regular  plan* 
and  fupporting  it  with  vigour. 

Unhappily  every  rational  fyftem  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  thwarted  by  barbarous  laws  and  cuf- 
toms.  Juftice  was  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
warriors,  who  reduced  it  almoft  to  the  right 
of  the  ftrongeft.  If  crimes  were  punifhed,  it 
was  either  by  private  revenge  or  pecuniary  com- 
pofitions ;  the  eafinefs  of  which  emboldened  to 
the  commiffion  of  other  enormities.  Almoft 
all  differences  were  decided  by  dpel,  or  fenfelefs 
ordeals ;  the  refult  of  all  which  was,  that  the 
turbulent  humour  of  the  nation  raged  with  un¬ 
bridled  licentioufnefs,  afts  of  violence  were  in- 
celfantly  multiplied,  the  ftrong  oppreflfed  the 
weak,  and  ftorms  broke  out  even  round  the  ** 
throne. 


The 
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The  conqueror  had  eftablifhed  chriftianity  chrifiunity 
among  his  people,  or  rather,  if  we  judge  by  the  K,,-'r^ksluii 
conduft  of  the  generality,  made  them  change  °f  Per- , 

.  .  in*  •  1  s  1  n  °  vicious  fu- 

their  external  worihip,  without  almoit  any  ma-  petitions, 
terial  alteration  in  their  manners  :  For  we  fierce¬ 
ly  perceive  that  the  morality  of  a  religion,  fo 
pure  and  beneficent,  enlightened  the  minds  of 
this  fierce  nation.  We  only  fee  that  they  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  chriftians,  and  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  fuperftitious  practices  flood  them  in  flead 
of  the  chriftian  virtues  ;  that  the  prelates,  with 
fome  remains  of  knowledge,  though  darkened 
by  ignorance,  acquired  an  abfolute  afcendant 
over  their  minds,  and  foon  domineered  even  in 
the  court.  We  find  the  abfurd  opinion  almoft 
univerfally  eftablifhed,  that  crimes  are  expiated, 
and  paradife  bought,  by  lavifhing  wealth  on 
the  minifters  of  the  church  ;  and  confequently 
rich  foundations  becoming  a  kind  of  fafhion, 
the  bifhops  and  the  monks  acquiring  immenfe 
pofieflions  in  land,  rifing  to  the  rank  of  nobles, 
fharing  with  them  the  obligation  to  military  fer- 
vice,  and  adopting  the  manners  of  a  clafs  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  arms.  To  finifh  the  pidurc,  Danoerous 
we  fee  them  introducing  into  publick  affairs  mixfure  of 
mixture  of  crude  religious  ideas,  proper  to  con-  witha*SeQ 
found  the  facred  with  the  profane,  the  civil  with  protune* 
the  fpiritual ;  a  mixture  from  whence  refulted  a 
chaos  of  inconfiftent  pretenfions,  that  put  num- 
berlefs  fetters  upon  government,  and  tended  to 
its  utter  diffolutibn. 

In  fad,  every  thing  proclaimed  an  approach-  caufe*  of 
ing  revolution.  The  monarchy,  being  frequent-  TntV 
Iv  divided  among  feveral  kings,  became  a  thea-  thc 
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tre  of  wars  and  maffacres.  Weak  and  incapa¬ 
ble  princes  abandoned  the  reins  to  the  mayors 
of  the  palace,  who  governed  in  their  name.  Af¬ 
ter  having  excefiively  enriched  the  church,  it 
became  neceflary  to  refume  part  of  its  land  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  military ;  when  the  clergy 
and  monks,  being  flripped  of  their  property, 
railed  disturbances,  either  through  intereft  or 
prejudice.  They  pronounced  fentence  of  dam¬ 
nation  againft  the  great  Charles  Martel,  as  an 
ulurper  of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  :  But  his 
fon  Pepin  relloring  the  confecrated  lands,  and 
paying  pompous  honours  to  the  relicks,  was  the 
man  defigned  by  heaven  to  fway  the  fceptre. 
Such  was  the  judgment  of  the  clergy,  fecular 
and  regular  of  the  celebrated  Boniface  of  Mentz, 
and  pope  Zachary  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
Pepin  wrefted  from  the  dependents  of  Clovis 
the  crown,  which  they  had  long  fliewn  them- 
felves  unworthy  to  wear. 

This  fketch  of  the  firft  race  is  fufficient  to 
ftiew,  that  notwithstanding  fome  imperfect  max¬ 
ims  of  publick  right,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  impoffible  for  the  nation  to  fubfift, 
the  government  had  fcarce  any  fixed  rules  or 
principles  ;  and  the  feeds  of  anarchy,  conftant- 
ly  increafing  in  fertility,  mud  produce  dreadful 
calamities. 

charie-  Pepin,  and  above  all  Charlemagne,  height- 
formTthe  ened  luftre  and  power  of  the  crown,  even 
ftate.  by  reftoring  the  national  aflemblies  to  their  an¬ 
cient  fplendour.  The  immenfe  labours  of  the 
latter,  his  victories,  coriquefts,  zeal  for  good 
order,  his  laws  and  political  adminiftration, 
f  if  '  i  prefent 
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prcfent  us  with  an  objeft  of  admiration  in  the 
midft  of  barbarifm.  In  a  better  age  he  would  h;s  amb;- 
have  extirpated  the  feeds  of  diforder  ;  and  per-  ftade"t„°b' 
haps  nothing  but  his  boundlels  ambition  pre-  that  work* 
vented  him  from  eftablifhing  the  beft  fyftem  of 
government  then  practicable.  To  what  pur- 
pofe  were  his  conquefts  of  Italy  and  Germany  ? 

Would  not  France,  if  raifed  to  a  ftate  of  hap- 
pinefs,  have  been  a  more  valuable  pofleflion 
than  that  vaft  empire  ?  If  the  Saxons  inceffant- 
ly  revolted,  notwithftanding  the  terrour  of  his 
arms,  to  what  were  not  his  fuccelfors  infallibly 
expofed,  who  did  not  poflfefs  that  extraordinary 
genius,  which  enabled  him  to  furmount  fo  many 
obftacles  and  dangers  ! 

Accordingly  his  fon,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  Independ., 
foon  became  the  fport  of  fadlions,  and  the  enc,eofthe 
whole  empire  was  divided  and  filled  with  in-  tfegnef 
furreCtions.  Charlemagne  had  been  able  to  re- 
ltrain  the  clergy,  though  he  favoured  their  ex- 
cefles.  Louis  drew  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of 
that  body,  by  endeavouring  to  fubjedt  them  to 
difcipline.  The  clergy  then  abufed  their  power, 
and  at  once  erefted  themfelves  into  judges  df 
the  emperour,  whom  they  infulted,  oppreffed, 
and  depofed.  This  unheard  of  attempt  brought 
on  numberlefs  others  of  the  fame  kind.  Odious 
enterprifes  give,  as  it  were,  a  right  of  ufurpation 
and  rebellion,  becaule  they  have  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  In  a  word,  the  ecclefiaftical 
body,  drawn  on  by  favourable  conjunctures, 
armed  with  forged  decretals,  and  deriving 
power  from  the  blind  credulity  of  mankind^ 
overturned  the  eftablifhed  laws,  and  fet  up 
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others  of  an  arbitrary  nature ;  above  all,  ex- 
tended  their  own  jurifdidtion,  freed  themfelves 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals ;  even  dif- 
pofed  of  the  crown,  in  the  name  of  that  God 
who  commands  them  to  be  obedient  to  princes  ; 
and  imagined  that  they  were  exercifing  rights 
derived  to  them  from  heaven,  while  they  were 
overturning,  or  at  lead  violating,  the  effential 
order  of  human  fociety. 

usurpations  But  the  date  was  threatened  with  much  more 
an(ihfeu0aradiS’  dreadful  convulfions  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
t^entn"  nobility,  whofe  (words  feemed  perpetually  out 
of  the  fcabbard.  From  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  fon  of  Louis,  the  fiefs  became  hereditary  * 
and  it  is  conje&ured  with  fufficient  probabil¬ 
ity,  that  the  ambition  of  the  vaflals  might  be 
excited  by  the  example  of  the  church  ;  for  as 
the  lands  which  it  was  pretended  were  given 
to  God,  remained,  as  it  were,  annexed  for  ever 
to  fuch  a  bifhoprick,  or  fuch  a  monadery,  was 
it  not  natural  for  the  pofiefTor  of  a  fief  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  tranfmit  his  poflefiion  to  his  chil- 
'  dren  ?  But  whatever  be  in  this,  the  date  was 
torn  into  fhreds  :  The  lords  ufurped  what  was 
the  incontedible  property  of  the  crown  ;  every 
one  aimed  at*  and  fecured  independence;  fome 
great  feudatories,  and  an  endlefs  number  of  pet¬ 
ty  vaffals  under  them,  left  the  king  only  a 
mighty  name,  and  a  fhadow  of  royalty.  They 
parcelled  the  domain  among  them,  of  which 
he  retained  only  a  few  inflgnificant  remains. 
Legal  adminidration  was  entirely  annihilated  by 
a  military  aridocracy,  or  rather  anarchy,  armed 
and  reduced  to  a  fyftem.  Of  what  advantage 
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to  the  lord  paramount  were  proud  titles,  hom¬ 
ages,  and  oaths  ?  Of  what  avail  was  his  right 
to  command,  without  power  to  make  himfelf 
obeyed  ?  When  the  barons  could  give  him  law, 
and  treat  his  orders  with  contempt,  he  was  only 
a  crowned  idol. 

The  more  that  the  feudal  government,  under  Mifchief* 
the  laft  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  was 
ftuffed  with  minute  rules,  fingular  formalities 
and  precautions,  the  deeper  did  anarchy  ftrike 
its  roots  $  becaufe  there  was  no  real  governing 
power.  Accordingly  we  meet  only  with  fcenes 
of  diforder  and  depredations  :  Thoufands  of 
tyrants,  armed  againft  each  other,  fpurned  the 
duties  and  feelings  of  human  nature  :  Slavery 
became  a  refuge  to  the  people  :  That  warlike 
nation,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  was 
invincible,  fell  a  prey  to  the  infults  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  a  fet  of  undifciplined  and  unprincipled 
pirates  ;  nor  fhall  we  be  furprifed  at  this,  if  we 
refle£l  on  the  civil  difco’ds,  and  the  mifchiefs 
infeparahle  from  anarchy.  To  fay  all  in  one 
word,  the  ftate  of  fociety  was  then  a  ftate  of 
war. 


The  fecond  race  ended  in  the  fame  manner  End' of  the 
as  the  firfh  As  there  were  fubje£ts  who  ex-  fecond  ras2e 
ceeded  the  king  in  power,  feme  of  them  muft 
one  day  deprive  him  of  the  throne  ;  and  Hugh 
Capet,  defeended  from  a  family  of  heroes,  two 
of  whom  had  borne  the  title  of  king,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  circumftances  to  fupplant  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  crown.  It  was  only  by  a  fe- 
ries  of  revolutions,  commotions,  attempts,  luc- 
eefsful  rilks,  and  fevere  calamities,  that  this  ■ 
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monftrous  anarchy  was  difpelled  ;  that  order 
fprung  from  the  chaos,  and  the  regal  authority,, 
which  was  almoft  annihilated,  raifed  its  head 
amid  fo  univerfal  ruin.  Some  kings  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  favourable  opportunities  with  ad- 
drefs  ;  others  feized  them  with  vigour  :  But,  in. 
general,  things  changed,  becaufe  it  was  impof- 
fible  they  fhould  remain  on  the  fame  footing  : 
Events  guided  politicks  much  more  than  pol¬ 
iticks  guided  events.  Knowledge  is  requifite 
to  have  a  rational  plan  ;  and  though  at  all 
times  men  are  endowed  with  a  kind  of  inftinft- 
ive  feeling,  which  makes  them  difcern  their 
true  intereft,  the  art  of  governing  requires  many 
other  qualifications. 

To  weaken  the  power  of  the  great  men,  and 
fubjed  them  to  the  regal  authority,  were  the 
moil  effectual  means  for  the  reftoration  of  or¬ 
der.  I  fhall  briefly  run  over  the  principal  fads 
which  led,  though  flowly,  to  the  propcfed 
end. 

Hugh  Capet  i.  Kings  without  domains  (for  they  had 
duuhvV/16  nothing  left  but  Laon)  were  only  kings  in 
France  to  name.  Hugh  Capet,  by  reuniting  to  the  crown 
"" crown*  the  dutchy  of  France,  and  the  other  fiefs  which 
were  his  private  property,  revived  the  feeds  of 
power ;  but  how  far  are  we  yet  from  the  time 
The  crown /when  that  of  the  fovereign  rofe  to  vigour  !  By 
hereditary.  caufmg  their  fons  to  be  crowned  during  their 

own  lifetime,  the  firft  kings  of  the  Capetian  line 
fixed  the  fuccefilon  in  their  family  ;  and  this  was 
a  fecond  ftep  to  power. 

Thecrufade  2.  The  mad nels  of  crufades,  which  became 
epidemical  under  the  great  grandfon  of  Hugh 
J*  >  '  Capet, 
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Capet*  turned,  by  a  remarkable  fatality,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  king,  while  it  exhaufted  the 
kingdom.  The  noblefle  ruined  their  fortunes, 
and  fold  their  lands  to  go  in  fearch  of  adven¬ 
tures,  and  gain  indulgences  ;  and  marched  into 
Afia,  to  give  vent  to  that  turbulent  and  martial 
difpofition  which  made  them  fo  dangerous  at 
home.  Philip  I.  notwithftanding  his  exceflive 
weaknefs,  by  this  means  enjoyed  a  peaceable 
reign,  which,  in  that  early  period,  was  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon. 

3.  His  fon,  Louis  VI.  furnamed  the  Fat,  Eftabii/h*. 
fmoothed  the  path  to  the  revolution.  The  “^idpa! 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  the  numberlefs  violences  communi- 
committed  with  impunity,  and  fuffered  without 
relaxation,  every  where  awakened  fentiments  of 
liberty,  which  were  the  more  keen  as  the  yoke 
became  more  odious.  In  Italy,  Germany, 

France,  and  other  countries,  the  fame  caufe, 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  produced  the 
fame  effect.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and 
particularly  of  thofe  in  which  the  advantages  of 
commerce  began  to  be  felt,  afpired  to  a  freedom 
of  which  there  remained  no  veftige  5  and  pur- 
chafed  and  kept  it,  notwithftanding  the  lirong 
oppofttion  they  met  with,  particularly  from  the 
clergy,  who  attacked  them  as  guilty  of  fedition. 

They  formed  thofe  municipal  focieties,  thofe 
corporations ,  which  were  governed  by  their  ow?n 
magiftrates,  and  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 
privileges,  with  an  obligation  to  ferve  their 
prince  againft  his  enemies.  Louis  the  Fat,  and 
his  fucceffors,  favoured  eftablifhments  fo  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  crown  \  as,  on  one  fide,  the  lords 
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loft  the  power  by  which  they  oppreffed  the 
burghers  $  and  thefe,  on  the  other,  contradfted 
an  affe&ion  for  the  royal  authority,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a  barrier  againft  tyranny. 

Progrefs  of  4.  Without  the  fupreme  power  in  the  ad- 

f  IP  *•«»  Cr  n  I  •  •  /I  •  ,  A  * 

judicial  miniftration  of  juftice,  fovereignty  is  of  little 
power.  value.  He  who  judges,  or  appoints  others  to 
judge,  has  numberlefs  advantages  to  procure 
refpeft  and  obedience.  The  lords  had  ufurped 
this  right  when  they  appropriated  the  fiefs  ; 
and  the  royal  envoys  of  Charlemagne  would  no 
longer  have  dared  to  Ihew  themfelves  in  the 
provinces.  It  was  therefore  an  excellent  piece 
of  policy,  firft  praftifed  by  Louis  VI.  infenlibly 
to  undermine  the  fignorial  courts  of  judicature* 
At  firft  the  cqftom  was  revived  of  fending  com- 
miflioners,  in  quality  of  fuperintendants.  Af¬ 
terwards  four  great  bailiffs  of  the  king  became 
judges  in  fome  particular  cafes,  which  were  ap¬ 
propriated  to  their  bench.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  right  of  appeal  took  root  $  and  at  laft  the 
king  became  fupreme  judge.  Yet  it  required 
time  to  give  fo  important  a  reformation  ftrength, 
even  in  the  king’s  domain  ;  but  Philip  Auguf- 
tus,  by  recovering  the  provinces  which  were  in 
poifeffion  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  making 
himfelf  feared  and  refpedted  by  his  vaffals, 
quickened  the  progrefs  of  authority,  which  was 
yet  unftable. 

TheRoman  5.  What  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the 
comes  very  change,  was  the  new  ideas  of  juftice  which  had 
a[fcrown.  l~Pread  through  Europe.  The  canon  law,  not- 
withftanding  the  poifon  of  the  forged  decretals, 
gqd  the  ftfife  principles  with  which  it  had  beep 

tainted. 
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tainted,  at  leaft  fhewed  a  regular  form  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  an  order  of  jurifdiftion,  and,  in  a  words 
fome  veftiges  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence.  Juf- 
tinian’s  Pandeitts,  which  were  found  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  greatly  enlarg¬ 
ed  men’s  ideas  on  that  fubjeft.  Schools  of  civ¬ 
ilians  were  eftablifhed,  where  the  Roman  law 
was  taught,  and  extolled  with  enthufiaftick  ad¬ 
miration.  Though  it  was  overloaded  with  in¬ 
judicious  ftatutes  in  the  laft  ages  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  it  was  fuppofed  a  mafterpiece  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  becaufe  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  were 
the  matterpiece  of  extravagance.  The  kings 
ufed  all  their  addrefs  to  introduce  it  into  their 
dominions.  St.  Louis  encouraged  its  ftudy,  Legiflatrve 
and  propagated  its  maxims.  That  prince  be-  byXj£ 
came  a  legiflator,  and  exercifed  the  fupreme  Louis, 
power  with  dignity ;  reprefted  the  abufes  of 
anarchy  by  his  laws  with  regard  to  the  coin, 
and  other  ejjential  joints  \  and  eftablifhed  upon 
folid  foundations  that  right  of  appeal  which 
gives  majefty  to  the  crown.  He  adminiftered 
juftice  with  the  authority  of  a  fovereign,  pro¬ 
hibited  the  trial  by  duel,  fubftituting  legal 
proofs  in  its  ftead,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  univerfal  reformation,  which  made  vifible 
progrefs. 

6.  Thus  jurifprudence,  being  no  longer  con-  Authority 
fined  to  a  few  vague  notions  and  barbarous  ?f  theciviIw 
pra&ices,  became  a  ftudy.  But  how  could  an  1 
ignorant  nobility,  which  only  breathed  the  fpirit 
of  war  and  adventures,  be  capable  of  ftudy- 
ing,  in  order  to  attain  the  qualifications  requifite 

for 
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for  judges  ?  It  was  immediately  found  necef- 
fary  to  admit  the  civilians  on  the  bench,  in 
quality  of  reporters ,  to  give  their  affiftance,  or 
rather  to  dictate  the  fentence,  Soon  after,  they 
became  the  foie  judges.  The  gown  was  diftin- 
guifned  from  the  fword,  and  formed  another 
clafs  of  nobility  ;  while  the  fword  looked  with 
contempt  on  that  illuftrious  profeflion  from 

manner  which  it  drew  part  of  its  power  :  The  confe- 
they  con-  quence  of  which  was,  that  thefe  two  bodies 
the  incteafe  were  rivals  ;  it  became  the  intereft  of  the  latter 

authority!"1  to  ferve  the  P.rince  againft  the  former,  and  they 
employed  their  knowledge  in  his  caufe.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  par¬ 
liament  was  fixed  in  the  capital.  Being  the 
organ  of  the  laws,  it  more  and  more  ftrength- 
ened  the  bails  of  monarchical  government  •>  yet 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  felfifhnefs  and  preju¬ 
dice  of  our  ancient  civilians  exceeded  the  juft 
bounds.  Building  upon  fome  texts  of  fcripture, 
and  paffages  in  the  imperial  laws,  they  fuppofed 
that  the  royalty  of  the  Jewifh  kings,  and  the 
defpotick  power  of  the  emperours,  were  rules 
for  the  conftitution  of  France.  This  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  procedure  of  the  human  mind,  efpecially 
when  it  begins  to  exercife  itfelf  on  great  ohjefts ; 
it  exaggerates  things  before  it  comprehends  their 
nature.  But  the  principles  of  the  magiftrates 
were  not,  on  that  account,  lefs  ufeful  in  repreff- 
ing  the  diforders  of  independence  :  Their  opin¬ 
ion,  in  a  great  meafure,  formed  that  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  with  their  authority  increafed  that  of 
the  fovereign,  to  which  they  frequently  ferved 
$$  bulwarks. 
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7.  Philip  the  Fair,  in  order  to  gain  the  affec-  Admiffion 
tion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  in  his  eftatein^ 
violent  difpute  with  Boniface  VIII.  had  fum-  j^nfrau3 
moned  the  commons  to  the  ftates  general  in 

1303.  This  ftep,  though  hazardous  under  a 
harffi  and  unjuft  government,  immediately  pro* 
duced  good  effefts.  The  fentiments  of  liberty 
giving  more  vigour  to  the  commons,  tended 
more  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  great 
men.  The  people,  who  were  formerly  (laves, 
and  funk  in  brutal  infenfibility,  contracted  a 
regard  for  their  country,  interefted  themfelves 
in  the  publick  weal,  became  fufceptible  of  zeal 
and  generofity,  recovered  their  feelings,  and 
were  one  of  the  chief  refources  of  the  kings 
againft  foreign  enemies, or  domeftick  foes  to  their 
power.  But  there  likewife  rofe  troublefome 
times,  when  the  third  eftate,  naturally  the  rival 
of  the  two  firft  orders,  which  looked  upon  it 
with  difdain,  turned  its  aflivity  and  ftrength 
againft  the  king  himfelf.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
regulate  the  balance  of  the  powers  !  and  the 
equilibrium  once  broken,  the  weight  falls,  and 
the  contexture  of  the  machine  fee  ms  to  be  dif- 
folved. 

8.  The  clergy,  whom  we  have  feen  fo  for-  d  iminutioo 
midable  to  the  kings  of  the  fecond  race,  retained 

the  greateft  part  of  their  prejudices,  and  were  P°wer* 
dill  very  jealous  of  their  exceffive  authority. 

But  they  already  perceived,  that  the  intereft  of 
the  crown  could  not  be  indifferent  to  them  ; 
and  their  religious  principles  prompted  them  to 
inculcate  entire  obedience,  unlefs  they  were  led 
$ftray  by  pretexts  of  religion,  or  extraordinary 

circumftances. 
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circumftances.  The  refiftance  made  by  Philip 
Augustus,  and  even  St.  Louis,  but,  above  all, 
by  Philip  the  Fair,  againft  the  attempts  of  the 
Romifh  court,  taught  men  to  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  the  caufe  of  God  and  the  pretenfions  of 
churchmen.  Philip  the  Long,  by  excluding 
the  bifhops  from  parliament,  took  from  them 
one  means  of  encroaching  on  the  civil  power. 
Under  the  reign  of  Philip  Valois,  the  king's 
advocate,  Peter  de  Cugnieres,  had  the  courage 
to  attack  this  boundlefs  power,  which  had  fprung 
up  in  the  darknefs  of  barbarifm.  He  combated 
its  abuies  and  injuftice  with  fuch  reafons,  good 
or  bad,  as  occurred  to  him,  and  was  anfwered 
with  authorities  and  examples,  but  few  argu¬ 
ments.  At  that  time  the  difpute  fell,  without 
having  produced  any  effe£t ;  but,  by  degrees, 
the  people  were  freed  from  their  fubjeftion  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ;  the  appeals  by  writs 
of  errour  formed  a  bulwark  againft  oppreffions  $ 
and  the  king  always  acquired  more  authority, 
in  proportion  as  his  courts  judicioufly  feparated 
the  civil  rights  from  fpiritual  matters  ;  a  fepa- 
ration  which  the  nature  of  things,  obfcured  by 
time  and  cuftom,  unluckily  rendered  too  dif¬ 
ficult. 

Misfortunes  o.  Under  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Tohn, 
John.  wno  was  a  priloner  in  England,  every  thing 
threatened  a  renewal  of  anarchy.  The  third 
eftate  was  feized  with  a  feditious  fpirit,  wanted 
to  domineer  over  the  government,  impofed  laws 
on  the  wife  dauphin,  and  forced  him  to  odious 
fubmiflions.  The  great  charter  of  the  Englifh 
had  aimed  been  again  produced  in  France.  But 
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that  prince  at  laft  difpelled  the  ftorms.  After  Charles  V* 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  repaired  the  Ioffes 
of  the  nation,  triumphed  over  his  domeftick  as 
well  as  foreign  enemies,  and  reigned  with  equal 
authority  and  glory.  Never  did  wifdom  more 
clearly  difplay  its  refources.  But  the  misfor-  it  fails  un¬ 
tunes  of  Charles  VI.  foon  overturned  all  that  Charleft 
had  been  done  by  Charles  V.  The  rage  of 
factions,  which  almoH  univerfally  prevailed,  fo 
entirely  deftroyed  all  idea  of  principles,  laws, 
and  country,  that  men  did  not  blufh  to  facrifice 
the  crown  to  the  king  of  England,  who  fought 
againft  it.  A  foreign  prince  was  acknowledged  but  to  re- 
as  lawful  king  ;  and  the  Salick  law  was  trampled  &ort  time, 
under  foot,  a  little  after  the  moil  folemn  hom¬ 
age  had  been  paid  to  it.  Yet,  though  it  may 
feem  incredible,  this  total  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  was  one  of  the  caufes  which  led  to 
the  reefiablifhment  of  order  and  fubordination. 

The  more  the  French  had  been  milled  by  a 
fpirit  of  infatuation,  the  more  eagerly  did  they 
return  to  their  duty.  The  more  they  faw  the 
royal  authority  debafed,  even  by  their  own 
fault,  the  more  did  they  perceive  the  neceffity 
and  advantage  of  peaceable  obedience. 

io.  Accordingly  Charles  VII.  made  two  de-  A  (landing 
cifive  innovations,  without  the  leaft  oppofition. 

He  took  troops  into  his  pay,  and  the  crown  had  ^1^»e^nde 
a  Handing  army.  He  eflablifhed  the  perpetual  vii. 
taille  for  their  fubfiHence ;  and  from  that  time 
the  crown  depended  lefs  upon  the  fubfidies 
granted  by  the  Hates.  It  is  not  to  be  queflion- 
ed  that  thefe  helps  were  fometimes  abufed. 

Xhe  military  power  became  an  inflrument  in 
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the  hands  of  ambition.  The  taille,  which  was 
originally  very  fmall,  perpetually  increafed,  and 
occafioned  murmurs.  But  are  thefe  inconve¬ 
niences  comparable  to  the  fcourges  of  anarchy  ? 
Evil  is  almoft  conftantly  the  companion  of 
good  ;  and  to  pafs  from  great  to  lighter  ills,  is 
often  the  utmoft  good  poftible,  in  a  ftate  where 
neither  the  manners  nor  other  circumftances  will 
permit  the  eftablifhment  of  a  wife  and  folid 
legiflation. 

ii.  Louis  XL  fon  of  Charles  VII.  already 
affected  defpotifm.  He  made  the  great  men 
tremble  by  his  cruelties ;  accumulated  a  treaf- 
ure  at  the  expenle  of  the  people  ;  artfully  em¬ 
ployed  corruption  rather  than  arms  ;  avoided 
war,  inftead  of  which  he  fubftituted  artifice, 
confining  his  ambition  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
abfolute  authority  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  and 
every  day  increafed  his  power.  The  death  of 
Charles,  laft  duke  of  Burgundy,  likewife  fa¬ 
voured  his  deligns,  notwithftanding  the  irre¬ 
parable  fault  with  which  he  is  reproached,  in 
not  having  prevented  the  marriage  of  that 
prince's  heirels  with  an  archduke  of  Auftria. 
His  reign  forms  an  important  epocha.  The 
kings  had  the  publick  ftrength  in  their  hands, 
and  were  able  to  execute  great  enterprifes. 
Happy  had  they  diredted  their  labours  to  the 
felicity  of  the  nation,  rather  than  indulged  a 
deftrudtive  paftion  for  conquefts  ;  Charles  VIII. 
Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  were  little  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  own  interefts.  What  folly  was  it 
to  exhauft  in  foreign  countries  the  blood  and 

riches  of  the  nation,  which  a  good  ufe  of  au- 
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thority  ought  to  have  rendered  fo  flourifh- 
ing  !  1  ■ 

12.  All  the  great  fiefs,  except  the  earldom  h;s  fuccef- 
of  Flanders,  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  Its  truly dmoa- 
domain  was  made  unalienable,  and  that  eflfen-  archs‘ 
tial  principle  was  declared  a  fundamental  law 

of  the  monarchy.  Befides,  the  ancient  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  appanages  were  removed.  The 
care  of  the  finances,  juftice,  legiflation,  and  the 
military  power,  centred  in  the  fovereign.  He 
was  therefore  fully  monarch.  The  dates  gen-  No  afTem* 
eral  were  not  even  affembled  once  during  the  aies  gen- 
reign  of  Francis  I.  while  the  nation  was  engag-  ^anc^i! 
ed  in  fo  long  and  ruinous  wars.  This  afiembly, 
which  did  not  certainly  know  its  own  rights, 
which  had  neither  principles,  harmony,  nor 
union,  was  only  called  to  grant  extraordinary 
aids.  Francis  found  means  to  manage  his  af¬ 
fairs  without  fuch  helps  not  even  Henry  VIII. 
in  England,  nor  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  enjoyed 
fo  great  power. 

13.  The  fanaticifm  of  the  fe£taries,  roufed  The  gov. 
by  perfecution  or  another  fanaticifm,  revived  reeSbiifli- 
the  fpirit  of  independence,  and  fhook  the  throne.  ed  under 
Projects  were  formed  for  a  republick,  and  had  He°ry  1 
well  nigh  been  executed  in  France,  as  they  were 

in  the  Low  Countries.  But  at  laft  Henry  IV. 
triumphed  over  the  factious.  The  wifdom  of 
his  adminiftration  gives  us  the  pidlure  of  a  be¬ 
neficent  monarch,  governing  by  the  laws,  and 
making  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  the  kingdom 
his  only  aim  ;  ruling  his  people  as  a  father  rules 
his  children  :  In  a  word,  a  prince  whofe  fingle 
reign  would  have  raifed  France  to  the  height  of 

profperity. 
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profperity,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  his  courfc 
by  a  fuperftitious  monfter. 

menfof  r4-  After  him  the  nation  fell  back  into  the 
cardinal  de  troubles  of  a  ftormy  minority.  The  faults  of 
Richelieu,  government  revived  the  diffenfions  and  rebel¬ 
lions  ;  and  a  weak  king,  who  abandoned  him- 
felf  to  favourites,  was  neither  proper  to  diffipate 
cabals,  nor  to  reign  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
fon  of  Henry  the  Great.  Take  Richelieu  from 
Louis  XIII.  perhaps  we  fhould  fee  the  feign  of 
Henry  III.  revive.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
haughty  minifter,  the  crown  would  have  been 
debafed.  By  taking  of  Rochelle,  and  thus 
crushing  the  republican  fpirit  of  Calvinifm  ;  by 
ftriking  off  the  heads  of  many  illuftrious  men, 
who  were  leaders  of  the  party  ;  he  put  the  king 
in  poffefiion  of  the  whole  authority,  or  rather 
attached  it  entirely  to  his  own  miniftry.  Was 
the  monarchical  power  fo  dear  to  the  French, 
and  fo  neceffary  to  their  happinefs,  to  contradi 
Kis  excef-  the  vices  of  tyranny  ?  Unhappily,  Richelieu 
five  author-  had  the  fpirit  of  a  defpot  ^  and  circumftances 
hurried  him  into  exceffes,  to  which  he  was  him- 
felf  but  too  much  inclined.  He  loaded  the  na¬ 
tion  with  impofts,  and  in  a  manner  infulted  the 
publick  mifery,  by  the  pomp  of  his  court.  He 
infilled  on  the  parliament  paying  implicit  obe¬ 
dience,  without  examining  the  edidts,  or  de¬ 
bating  freely ;  treated  the  magiftrates  as  flaves, 
rather  than  as  depofitaries  of  the  laws  y  caufed 
the  great  men,  whole  ruin  he  had  fworn,  to  be 
tried  by  judges  whom  he  regarded  as  ferviJe  in- 
ftruments  of  his  vengeance  ;  and  diredled  their 
featences,  without  even  deigning  to  put  on  the 

appearance 
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appearance  of  impartiality.  In  one  word,  arbi¬ 
trary  power  difplayed  itfelf  with  fuch  violence 
in  his  hands,  that  hatred  purfued  him  to  the 
grave,  notwithftanding  the  real  fervices  which 
he  did  to  the  monarchy. 

To  ftrengthen  authority,  to  reduce  the  great  seeds  of  re- 
men  to  a  ftate  of  dependence,  and  make  all  the  ^hlch  he 
members  of  the  body  politick  move  by  the  di-  left  behind 
reftion  of  a  fingle  head,  was  an  important  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  the  prudence  of  Henry  IV.  his  juftice,  his 
mildnefs,  and  his  beneficence,  with  the  vigour 
of  his  genius,  were  more  proper  to  give  per¬ 
manency  to  this  great  work,  than  the  thunders 
of  Richelieu.  Nothing  but  a  reign,  fuch  as  we 
fhall  fee  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  capable  of 
fmothering  the  feeds  of  difcord  which  the  min- 


ifter  of  Louis  XIII.  left  in  the  nation.  Terrour 
and  executions  were  much  lefs  effedtual  inftru- 
ments,  than  a  better  knowledge  of  the  fanftity 
of  the  laws,  a  clearer  difcuffion  of  the  principles 
of  government,  the  propagation  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  the  humanity  of  the  court, 
the  gentle  manners  and  politenefs  of  the  great 
men  and  nobility,  the  beftowal  or  hope  of  fa¬ 
vours,  the  fubmiffion  of  the  magiftrates,  the 
fplendour  of  the  throne,  the  reciprocal  love  of 
the  king  for  the  people,  and  of  the  people  for 
the  king. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  apply  the  principal  ftrokes  ah  the 
in  this  picture  to  the  different  monarchical  dates. 

rr-1  r  !  ,  ■  palled  near- 

lne  government  has  every  where  undergone  iy  through 
fimilar  viciffitudes,  and  changed  its  form  by  the  Change*! 
fame  fteps.  The  people  every  where  enjoyed  at 
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firft  almoft  unbounded  liberty,  but  afterwards 
became  flaves  ;  the  lords  rofe  into  tyrants,  and 
the  kings  were  without  power.  The  royal  au¬ 
thority  every  where  revived  with  difficulty, 
gathered  ftrength  by  employing  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  dexterity,  and  floated  between  the 
fhoals  of  weaknefs  and  defpotifm,  till  at  laft  it 
fubjeCted  all  the  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  itfelf  all  the  powers  ;  acknowledging 
no  fundamental  laws,  but  thofe  which  it  obliges 
itfelf  to  refpeCt. 

I  fpeak  not  of  mixed  monarchies  :  We  fhall 
fee  the  great  revolution  of  England  in  its  place. 
Two  illuftrious  republicks  merit  particular  ob- 
fervations. 

II. 

Government  of  the  Swiss  Republick,  and 

that  of  Holland. 

AMONG  a  fpirited  people,  tyranny  has  been 
always  productive  of  liberty.  Opprefled  after 
being  free,  they  have  taken  arms  againft  their 
tyrants  ;  even  defied  death,  in  order  to  break 
the  yoke  of  oppreffion,  and  carried  their  point 
by  heroifm  and  perfeverance.  Happy  in  their 
independence,  if  they  ftrengthen  their  govern¬ 
ment  by  good  laws,  and  fuch  as  are  proper  to 
guard  againft  the  caufes  of  diiTolution,  arifing 
either  from  the  nature  of  things  or  political 
events. 

No  ftate  appears  lefs  expofed  to  this,  than  the 
confederated  republick  of  the  thirteen  Svvifs  Can¬ 
tons. 
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tons.  It  took  its  rife  in  1307,  and  was  at  firft 
compoled  only  of  three  cantons,  Schwitz,  Uri, 
and  Underwalden,  which  revolted  againft  the 
emperour  Albert.  In  a  Jhort  time  Lucerne 
joined  the  confederacy,  which  was  afterwards 
ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  Zurich,  Zug, 

Glaris,  and  Berne.  Friburg  and  Soleure  joined 
it  in  1481  j  Bale,  Schaffhaufen,  and  Appenzel, 
entered  into  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  Thefe  members  of  the  Helvetick 
body  were  naturally  united  by  a  common  in- 
tereft ;  and  to  this  union  they  owed  their  ftrength 
and  fecurity.  Independent  on  one  another, 
governed  each  by  their  own  laws  and  magif- 
trates,  but  leagued  for  mutual  defence,  they 
have  acquired  a  lading  tranquillity  amidft  the 
convullxons  of  Europe. 

One  of  our  Sybarites,  at  fight  of  their  rugged  Happinefs 
mountains  covered  with  fnow,  their  towns  with-  oftheSwifs 
out  luxury  or  publick  diverfions,  and  almoft  all  Iheh ^ 
poor,  will  t  look  upon  the  Swifs  as  unhappy.  ners* 

But  the  fage  will  perceive,  that  their  happinefs 
confifts  in  that  adtivc  poverty,  and  that  mafcu- 
line  Simplicity,  which  confine  their  wants,  and 
furnifh  neceffaries  ;  preferve  their  morals,  and 
give  a  zeft  to  the  true  pleafures  of  nature  $  which 
make  men  virtuous,  free,  and  content.  All  be¬ 
ing  on  a  level,  that  is,  equally  fubjedt  to  the 
laws,  the  difference  of  fortune  is  not  Sufficiently 
great  among  them  to  enable  any  to  become 
mailers  of  the  others.  In  moft  of  the  cantons 
the  people  has  the  right  of  bearing  offices  and 
the  magiflrates  cannot  abufe  a  power  which  is 
limited  by  time,  and  reftrained  by  the  publick 
*  V*  G  Superintendence. 
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fuperintendence.  Simple  and  equitable  laws  are 
executed  without  conftraint ;  and  the  ftatutes  ac¬ 
quire  their  greateft  ftrength  from  the  manners. 

The  Swifs  have  nothing  to  fear  behind  their 
mountains,  which  ferve  them  as  ramparts  ;  and 
as  they  do  not  enter  into  the  quarrels  of  princes, 
they  afford  no  pretence  for  invafion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  feems  the  intereft  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  rather  to  defend  than  fubdue  them.  And 
in  ca(e  of  invafion,  what  refources  would  they 
not  have  in  their  patriotifm  and  courage  ?  If 
they  fell  their  blood  to  foreign  nations,  they  by 
this  means  have  the  advantage  of  training  a 
number  of  their  citizens  to  be  expert  fold ier% 
while  it  cofts  the  republick  nothing  to  form 
them  to  the  trade  of  war.  They  keep  up  the 
national  bravery,  at  the  fame  tidne  that  they 
fupply  the  refources  of  a  barren  and  extremely 
populous  country. 

A  Angular  proof  of  their  prudence  is,  that 
their  political  harmony  makes  them  almoft  for¬ 
get  the  difference  of  religion.  The  civil  wars 
which  fanaticifm  kindled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reformation,  were  extinguished  in  a  fhort 
time.  Four  proteftant  cantons,  Bale,  Schaff- 
haufen,  Berne,  and  Zurich ;  two,  Glaris  and 
Appcnzel,  containing  a  mixture  of  proteftants 
and  catholicks  ;  and  the  feven  others,  which  are 
entirely  catholicks,  formed  a  peaceable  union* 
even  at  the  time  when  Europe  was  ftill  reeking 
with  the  blood  which  had  been  ipilt  under  the 
pretence  of  religion.  The  greater  progrefs  that 
knowledge  made  among  the  Swifs,  the  more 
convincing  was  that  leffon  of  chriftian  mo- 

•  *  ralitv, 
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rality,  that  all  men  are  brethren,  and  that  no 
difference  in  doftrine  ought  to  break  fo  ref- 
pedtable  ties. 

As  every  thing  degenerates  with  time,  that  M  ay  they 
people  ought  to  guard  againft  corruption,  which  againft  cor- 
deftroys  virtue  and  the  ftrength  of  republicks.  ruptIon* 
The  ariftocratical  government,  riches,  and  pow¬ 
er  of  the  canton  of  Berne  feem  to  prefage,  at  a 
diftance,  forne  fatal  event.  Foreign  manners,  - 
after  tainting  a  number  of  the  "citizens,  may 
fpread  their  infeflion  into  the  body  of  the  ftate. 

Too  great  avidity  for  money  may  make  their 
hearts  venal,  and  fill  them  with  mean  felfifh- 
nefs,  inftead  of  love  for  their  country  ;  and  what 
muft  then  be  the  fate  of  a  ftate  whofe  ftabil- 
'  ity  is  principally  founded  on  the  morals  of  its 
members  ? 

The  United  Provinces  are  far  from  having,  a.  change  0f 
conftitution  equally  robuft  with  that  of  the  Swifs.  manners  m 

rpi  ,  ,  •  •  n  ,  ,  .  .  Holland* 

1  hat  republick,  it  is  true,  lhewed,  at  its  origin, 
the  lame  virtues,  the  fame  courage,  the  fimple 
manners  of  poverty,  invincible  hatred  againft 
tyranny,  wonderful  firmnefs  in  dangers,  and  a 
vigour  of  refolution  which  could  not  be  fhaken 
by  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Spanifh  mon- 
archs.  But  befides  that  thofe  brave  republi¬ 
cans  were  principally  actuated  by  religious  fa~ 
naticifm,  the  ftrength  of  which  foon  wears  out, 
their  vaft  conquefts,  and  the  treafures  which 
they  drew  from  them,  neceffarily  introduced  a 
change  of  principles.  How  could  the  fpirit  of 
ambition  and  commerce  be  made  compatible 
with  the  ancient  republican  virtues  ? 

G  2  Befides, 
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Befides,  the  faults  of  the  government  were* 
at  the  beginning,  fo  confiderable,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cronus,  they  would  have  deftroyed  the 
republic!*,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hatred  with 
which  it  was  inflamed  againft  the  Spanifh  yoke. 
Each  of  the  feven  provinces  forms  a  feparate  in¬ 
dependent  ftate,  and  every  city  in  each  province 
enjoys  the  fame  independence.  If  an  affair  is 
propofed  in  the  provincial  ftates,  the  deputies 
are  obliged  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  fenate, 
or  council  of  the  towns  which  they  reprefent. 
The  affairs  of  greateft  moment,  peace,  war,  al¬ 
liances,  and  new  taxes,  muft  be  decided  by  the 
unanimous  confent  of  the  ftates  general,  which 
are  always  affembled  at  the  Hague  $  and  its 
members  are,  in  all  affairs,  to  conlult  the  prov¬ 
inces,  from  whofe  opinion  they  muft  not  make 
the  leaft.  variation.  Friezland  alone  trufts  to 
the  prudence  of  its  deputies.  We  fee  at  firft 
view  the  trammels  in  which  government  is  con¬ 
fined  by  thofe  exceflive  precautions,  the  delays 
which  they  occafion,  and  how  repugnant  the  re¬ 
quired  unanimity  is  to  the  end  of  deliberations 
on  matters  that  require  expedition. 

It  therefore  became  neceffary  to  feek  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  evil,  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
the  government  ;  and  the  ftadtholderfhip  was 
fet  up  ;  a  dignity  as  neceffary  as  the  Roman  dic¬ 
tatorships  very  tempeftuous  times;  but  which 
ought  to  have  had  a  fixed  period,  and,  above 
all,  not  to  have  been  made  hereditary,  if  the  re- 
publick  had  taken  proper  meafures  for  fecuring 
that  liberty  of  which  it  was  fo  jealous.  The 

privileges 
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privileges  of  the  ftadtholder  are  exceftively 
great.  He  is  general  and  admiral  in  chief* 
with  the  nomination  to  all  military  employ¬ 
ments  :  He  likewife  choofes  the  magiftrates  of 
the  towns,  which  prefent  to  him  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons,  from  whom  he  makes  his  elec¬ 
tion  ;  he  prefides  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  where 
fentence  is  given  in  his  name  ;  judges  without 
appeal  the  differences  of  cities  and  provinces  ; 
executes  the  t  decrees  of  provincial  ftates ;  has 
the  power  of  granting  pardon  to  criminals  ; 
laftly,  he  gives  audience  to  foreign  minifters  ; 
and  has  a  right  to  keep  agents  in  the  courts  for 
the  management  of  his  private  affairs,  who 
have  every  opportunity  of  ferving  him  in  other 
matters.  Such  a  magiftrate  approaches  nearly 
to  regal  power;  and  even  from  the  beginning 
his  prerogatives  were  iufficient  to  give  uneaft- 
nefs. 

Happily  the  princes  of  Orange,  William,  his  Thefirft 
fon  Maurice,  and  Frederick  Henry,  brother  of^e^Tf 
Maurice,  managed  the  ftadtholderfhip  like  good  «ts. 
patriots,  or  at  lealt  their  ambition  had  bounds  ; 
and  to  them  ought,  in  great  meafure,  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  the  fucceifes  of  Holland  ;  though  per¬ 
haps  they  paid  fo  great  refpedt  to  liberty,  only 
becaufe  there  were  enemies  to  vanquifh.  But 
the  peace  of  Weftphalia  had  no  fooner  eftablifh- 
ed  the  victorious  commonwealth,  than  William, 

II.  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Frederick  Henry,  filled 
the  republicans  with  juft  alarms. 

Death  interrupted  his  projects  in  1660,  Revolution 
when  the  dignity  of  ftadtholder  was  abolifhed,  hoMer^' 
but  the  faults  of  the  government  were  not  cor¬ 
rected  * 
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redled.  It  was  foon  found  neceffary  to  reftore 
it,  in  order  to  oppofe  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
made  hereditary  under  William  III.  once  more 
attempted,  to  be  abolifhed,  upon  his  dying 
without  iflue  male  ;  again  reftored,  in  favour 
of  the  fecond  branch  of  his  family  ;  and  the  in¬ 
heritance  extended  even  to  the  daughters  of  the 
ftadtholder,  as  we  fhali  fee  in  another  place. 

Whoever  refiedts  on  the  conftitution,  genius, 
character,  and  manners  of  the  Dutch,  a  people 
entirely  addidted  to  commerce,  defended  only 
by  an  ill  difciplined  mercenary  army,  no  longer 
poffeffed  of  that  vigour  which  liberty,  fpringing 
op,  and  environed  with  danger,  gives  to  the 
mind  j  whoever,  I  fay,  examines  thefe  caufes, 
political  or  moral,  will  difcover  in  them  the 
principles  of  the  events  which  have  already  hap¬ 
pened,  and  perhaps  be  enabled  to  forefee  thofe 
which  certain  conjunctures  may  bring  on. 

Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  Genoa,  rich  and 
deftitute  of  power,  ruled  by  a  rigid  ariftocracy, 
varying  at  the  pleafure  of  factions,  or  with 
every  change  of  events,  and  conftantly  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  foreign  yoke,  which  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  for  it  to  avoid.  Let  us  take  a  view 
of  Venice,  undifturbed  at  home  by  the  flavifh 
fpirit  of  the  people,  and  the  chains  which  the 
reftlefs  jealoufy  of  power  has  forged  for  the 
nobles,  but  which  owes  this  tranquillity  as 
much  to  the  depravation  of  manners  as  to  the 
invariable  principles  of  its  government,  fup- 
porting  itfelf  by  fpies  and  terrour,  more  than  by 
the  influence  of  the  laws  ;  deprived  of  that  ex¬ 
tend  ve  commerce  which  formed  the  bads  of  its 

power! 
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power,  expofed  more  than  ever  to  the  attempts 
of  its  neighbours  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  and  not 
daring  to  truft  one  of  its  own  members  with  the 
fword,  which  would  put  the  prefervation  of  the 
ftate  into  his  power.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  Po~ 

,  land,  plunged  into  anarchy  even  by  its  la ws,  and 
fo  unluckily  conftituted,  that  a  fingle  madman, 
in  its  diets,  is  fure  of  rendering  ineffeftual  eve¬ 
ry  falutary  meafure  which  wifdom  can  contrive  j 
and  laftly,  call  our  eyes  upon  Holland,  enervat¬ 
ed  by  its  riches  as  well  as  its  conquefts,  much 
lefs  free  in  its  internal  government,  and  Ids 
refpe&able  abroad  than  in  thofe  tempeftuous 
times  when  it  Teemed  ready  to  be  crufhed  by 
the  Spanifh  monarchy.  This  examination  will 
convince  us,  that,  in  order  to  form  a  real  re- 
publick,  the  people  muft  be  warlike,  poor,  vir¬ 
tuous,  feparated  from  their  neighbours,  defend¬ 
ed  by  their  frontiers  and  their  manners,  and 
folely  ambitious  of  maintaining  their  liberty, 
laws,  and  government ;  in  a  word,  a  people 

fuch  as  the  Swils* 

#  , 

III. 

Revolutions  in  the  Manners. 

THERE  is  a  reciprocal  influence  between  Reciprocal 
the  manners  and  government:  and  we  everv  1pfluenceof 

r  ,  V  •  1  r»-  •  •  J  the  manners 

where  lee  the  political  conftitution,  in  a  greater  and  govern* 
or  lefs  degree,  follow  the  changes  of  the  moral  men  ' 
order.  Both  are  connected  and  combined  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  their  relations  cannot 
efcape  attentive  eyes.  The  obfervations  on  the 
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manners,  which  I  have  fcattered  in  this  work, 
account  for  part  of  the  events ;  and  I  fhall  here 
add  fome  other  remarks,  equally  important. 

When  the  weftern  nations  were  led  by  the 
crufades  into  the  Eaft,  new  ideas,  produced  by 
entirely  new  objects,  fowed  the  feeds  of  a  revo¬ 
lution.  Not  only  the  Greeks,  but  the  Saracens, 
fhewed  the  crufaders  a  model  of  more  refined 
manners,  of  a  more  agreeable  and  convenient 
intercourfe  in  fociety.  At  Conftantinople  they 
faw  the  magnificent  monuments  of  the  arts,  arid 
became  acquainted  with  the  Afiatick  pleafures. 
Commerce  opened  to  the  Italians  and  Flemings 
a  fource  of  wealth  :  Men  of  different  countries 
grew  into  acquaintance,  learned  to  treat  with 
each  other,  and  communicated  ideas  and  incli¬ 
nations  more  worthy  of  focial  life.  This  firft 
ftep  was  important. 

Chivalry,  which  was  brought  into  fafhion  by 
the  Saracens*  of  Spain,  notwithftanding  its  ro- 
mantick  extravagances,  became  a  principle  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful  for  the  civilization  of  manners, 
and  even  mitigated  the  horrours  of  war.  The 
gallant  knights  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  de¬ 
voting  their  lives  to  the  defence  of  the  weak 
and  unhappy,  placed  the  point  of  honour  in 
generofity  as  well  as  courage,  and  were  as  am¬ 
bitious  of  gaining  the  efteem  of  their  enemies, 
as  of  victory  itfeif.  After  the  example  of  St. 
Louis,  and  a  multitude  of  French  heroes,  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  and  above  all  his  fon,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  were  models  in  this  kind.  The  maxims 
inculcated  on  young  people  in  the  fchools  of 
chivalry,  the  habits  which  they  there  contracted, 
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the  fentiments  of  honour  foftered  by  enthufiafrn, 
neceffarily  produced  lafting  and  remarkable  ef¬ 
fects. 

One  of  the  principal  fprings  of  chivalry  was  Love  a 
love.  This  pafiion,  which  is  fo  frequently  per-  fnThivakyf 
nicious,  was  the  nurfe  of  heroiftn  among  the 
Spartans*  and  had  the  fame  influence  among  the 
Celts  and  ancient  Germans ;  nations  which  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  women  with  a  religious  eye,  rever¬ 
ed  in  them  the  manly  virtues  adorned  by  the 
charms  of  the  fex,  and  joined  to  love  fentiments 
the  more  noble,  as  they  looked  upon  the  conju¬ 
gal  tie  to  be  inviolable.  Doubtlefs  there  re¬ 
mained  in  Europe  a  ground  work  of  thofe  Cel- 
tick  manners.  We  fee  heroines  fhine  in  the 
career  of  arms,  as  well  as  knights.  We  fee  *he 
knights  paying  a  kind  of  religious  homage 
their  ladies  dedicating  to  them  their  thoughts, 
exploits,  and  triumphs. 

When  the  Troubadours,  the  firft  provenjal  The  poets 
poets,  began  to  deify  the  fair  fex,  and  their  [^lor 
longs  became  the  delight  of  the  courts,  the  fpirit  sallaiKry* 
of  gallantry  fpread  more  widely.  It  is  eafy 
to  imagine,  that  this  pure,  and  in  a  manner  myf- 
tick  love,  fo  much  celebrated  by  romance  writ¬ 
ers  and  poets,  often  degenerated  into  grofs 
voluptuoufnefs  ;  but  it  formed  a  commerce  of 
wit  and  fentiment,  which  foftened  the  rudenefs 
of  ancient  manners. 

The  delicacy,  fenfibility,  graces,  and  infinu-  The  women 
ations  of  the  women,  the  empire  of  beauty,  man^e^ 
which  they  exercife  with  fo  much  addrefs,  the  but  with 
fecret  of  chaining  the  men  round  them  in  the  veuiences. 
fetters  of  pleafure,  necefTarily  increafed  the  po« 
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litencfs  of  fociety,  when  they  appeared  in  it 
with  freedom  and  luftre  :  But  it  is  likewife  to 
be  confidered,  what  dangerous  paffions,  in¬ 
trigues,  and  diflurbances,  they  fomented.  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  having  brought  them  to  court,  they  foon 
played  lo  conliderable  a  part,  as  to  make  the 
affairs  of  ftate  frequently  depend  upon  their 
whims.  The  kings  and  the  great  men  had 
rniftreffes,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  enrich, 
and  to  whom  they  were  fometimes  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  facrificing  every  thing.  The  common 
method  ufed  by  Catharine  Medici,  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  her  ambitious  projects,  was  feducing 
men’s  .hearts  by  the  attra&ions  and  artifices  of 
her  women.  Her’s  was  the  reign  of  corruptive 
gallantry. 

Mankind  then  fell  into'  a  dreadful  deprava¬ 
tion  of  manners,  which  firft  fprung  up  in  Italy 
from  the  luxury  of  the  Medicis ;  a  cruel  refine¬ 
ment  of  policy,  which  fupplied  the  want  of  pow¬ 
er  by  villany,  or  the  abufe  made  of  fciences  and 
talents  to  gratify  the  paffions.  From  thence  it 
ipread  like  a  peftilence  mingled  with  the  air. 
All  the  vices  were  fublimed.;  and,  what  render¬ 
ed  the  cafe  more  unhappy,  they  were  founded 
upon  principles  reduced  to  a  lyftem,  and  it  Was 
matter  of  boafi:  to  be  ingenioufiy  mifchievous 
and  corrupted. 

The  court  became  a  theatre  of  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  luxury,  effeminacy,  debauchery,  and 
knavery  $  where  the  cultivation  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  the  tafte  for  letters,  produced 
more  poifonous  fruits  than  real  advantages  5 
where  men  piqued  themlelves  on  their  wit,  by 
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giving  a  loofe  to  diforders  ;  where  they  reafon- 
ed  on  religion  while  they  were  projecting  the 
blacked:  crimes  ;  where  the  fury  of  faction  was 
inflamed  in  the  lap  of  pleafures  ;  and  where  a 
thoufand  deteftable  examples  tended  to  infeCt 
the  publick  manners. 

Had  the  fanaticifm  of  the  proteftants  been  FanaticiJfm. 

+  r  *  i  i  •  t  i  j  i  i  j  _  maintains 

lefs  violent,  the  contagion  would  have  had  a  the  author. 
more  rapid  and  extenfive  courfe.  Their  auftere  !ltnyd°etnlthe 
dodtrine,  their  inveftives  againft  the  difgrace  manners, 
brought  upon  religion,  and  the  confequences 
which  they  drew  from  thence,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  reformation,  were  a  bridle  to  the  catho- 
licks.  The  difputes  on  the  points  of  faith  filled 
both  parties  with  a  malignant  and  favage  ani- 
mofity.  Religious  zeal  abforbed  every  other 
fentiment ;  enthufiafm  and  violence  every  day 
added  bitternefs  to  their  hatred  ;  and,  to  con¬ 
clude,  the  atrocity  of  the  civil  wars,  where  the 
name  of  God  was  the  ordinary  fio;nal  for  murder, 
preferved  in  fociety  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
barbarity. 

Befides,  the  arts  and  commerce  being  con-  Tjie  nobiii. 
fined  within  a  narrow  circle,  had  not  greatly 

*  J  addicted  to 

propagated  luxury,  nor  that  erreminacy  which  luxury  or 
is  its  infeparable  concomitant.  The  ladies  yet 
travelled  on  horfeback.  Almoft  all  the  conve¬ 
niences  which  we  enjoy  were  unknown.  In 
general,  the  nobility  difdained  ttudy,  hated  re- 
pole,  and  breathed  only  a  pafiion  for  arms.  In 
the  rnidft  oi  the  convulfions  of  the  ftate,  rivers 
of  blood  were  fpilt,  from  the  falfe  point  of  hon¬ 
our  alone.  This  is  a  fubjeft  which  deferves 

confideration. 

That 
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That  barbarians  fhould  decide  their  differ¬ 
ences  by  duel ;  that  it  lhould  be  often  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  laws  themfelves,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  cuftom  naturally  refulting  from  the 
favage  manners  of  thofe  nations,  the  ignorance 
of  the  legiflators  and  judges,  and  their  want  of 
ability  to  eftablifh  better  regulations  ;  in  a 
word,  from  thofe  prejudices  which  are  the  con¬ 
comitants  of  barbariim.  The  Roman  jurifpru- 
dence,  with  the  changes  which  it  occafioned, 
and  the  intereft  princes  had  in  eftablifhing  it, 
could  not  alter  the  manners  of  a  turbulent  and 
ungovernable  nobility.  The  high  refpedt  paid 
to  chivalry,  confecrated  the  abufes  of  valour  ; 
the  fpirit  of  duelling  was  fomented  by  its  tour¬ 
naments  and  challenges.  In  vain  was  this  cuf¬ 
tom  anathematifed  by  the  church,  and  oppofed 
by  the  edicts  of  the  kings  ;  fuch  was  its  preva¬ 
lence,  that,  after  judicial  combats  were  form¬ 
ally  abolilhed,  there  were  yet  feveral  inftances 
of  their  being  ordered  by  the  judges.  Under 
Philip  Valois,  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII. 
we  find  arrets  of  parliament  which  leave  not  the 
kaft  doubt  in  this  refpedh  And  what  were  the 
fafts  to  be  proved  ?  One  of  them  adultery,  an¬ 
other  inccft.  Henry  II.  commanded  a  duel  to 
be  fought  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  after¬ 
wards  fwore  never  to  permit  another,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  broke  his  oath.  The  challenges  of 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  though,  like  fo  many 
others  given  by  kings  to  one  another,  they 
produced  no  effedt,  had  made  military  men  more 
ready  to  take  offence  than  ever,  and  more  un- 
iradtable  in  their  quarrels. 

Every 
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Every  law  dire&ly  repugnant  to  eftablifhed  Their  being 
rnanners,  is  either  produ&ive  of  almoft  no  good,  only  mu”ti- 
or  even  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  Plied  them- 
when  the  current  of  the  manners  is  too  flrong 
for  the  ftatutes.  The  paffion  was  irritated  by 
prohibition.  As  men  could  no  longer  combat 
in  lifts  with  the  formalities  of  juftice,  they  fought 
clandeftinely  for  the  flighted  caufes.  It  was  an 
epidemical  madnefs.  A  word,  a  gefture,  a 
nothing*  obliged  them  to  give  or  accept  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  if  they  would  not  forfeit  their  honour. 

The  relations  and  friends  thought  themfelves 
obliged  to  take  a  fhare  in  thefe  murderous 
quarrels,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient 
Germans.  N$ar  eight  thoufand  pardons,  grant¬ 
ed  in  lefs  than  twenty  years  to  duellifts  who  had 
killed  their  adverfaries,  fufliciently  prove  to 
what  a  prodigious  height  the  mifchief  had 
grown  in  France.  Henry  IV.  renewed  a 
fruitlefs  prohibition,  which  he  himfelf  neglect¬ 
ed  to  put  in  execution.  Louis  XIII.  or  cardin¬ 
al  Richelieu,  caufed  two  noblemen  who  had 
fought  a  duel  to  be  beheaded  $  a  feverity  equal¬ 
ly  ineffeftual  with  the  law. 

It  is  an  evident  proof,  that  there  remained  A  new  rev« 
ftill  a  ruft  of  barbarifrn  difficult  to  be  cleared  themanww 
oft.  The  real  charms  of  fociety  were  little!  wasnecef- 
known,  the  debaucheries  of  the  table  making  ar‘* 
its  principal  plealure.  Still  lefs  were  men  ac~ 

.  quainted  with  thole  focial  qualities  which  fpring 
from  enlightened  reafon,  and  exert  themfelves 
in  a  pleating  intercourle  with  good  company  : 

Nothing  was  more  uncommon  than  examplesof 
that  kind.  Yet.  atrocious  abufes  could  be  ex¬ 
tirpated 
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tirpated  only  by  a  politenefs  which  avoids  every 
appearance  of  offence,  the  fentiments  of  hu¬ 
manity,  good  manners,  and  decorum.  A  revo¬ 
lution  was  neceffary  ;  it  was  requifite  that 
men's  minds  ftiould  change  their  bent,  and 
reafon  give  a  new  turn  to  the  manners.  We 
fhall  fee  a  total  alteration '  take  place  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  France,  the  national  genius,  lively,  gay, 
generous,  fond  of  novelty,  extremely  fufceptible 
of  perfection,  lefs  confined  than  elfewhere  by  the 
fetters  of  government  and  prejudice,  ought  nat¬ 
urally  to  make  rapid  progrefs,  when  once,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  its  flight,  it  found  itfelf  in  the  right 
diredtion.  The  circumftances  were  not  the 
fame  in  Spafo,  Portugal,  England,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  kingdoms,  where  there  were 
more  obftacles  to  be  conquered.  Italy,  which 
had  greater  abundance  of  models,  then  found 
itfelf,  by  its  political  fituation,  out  of  condition 
to  produce  all  that  genius  feemed  to  give  reafon 
to  expedt.  Fear  and  diflruft  chain  up  emula¬ 
tion  and  the  focial  virtues. 

IV. 

Decline  of  the  Power  of  the  Romish 

Court. 

THOUGH  the  prejudices  of  religion  pre- 
ferved  their  influence,  yet,  after  the  league,  we 
find  no  more  of  thofe  violent  fhocks  which 
the  court  of  Rome  gave  to  the  greateft  king¬ 
doms.  The  reafon  is,  that  on  one  fide  the 

kings 
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kings  had  llrengthened  their  power,  and  on  the 
other,  experience -made  the  popes  dread  new  re¬ 
bellions  againlt  the  Holy  See.  What  danger 
did  not  Paul  V.  run,  by  fulminating  the  inter¬ 
dict  againft  Venice  ?  Might  not  the  Venetians 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  and  fo 
many  other  ftates  ?  Did  not  the  principles  of 
the  fenate  breathe  a  bold  fpirit  of  liberty,  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  ?  In  our  days, 

Rome  would  be  far  from  taking  fuch  a  ftep. 

Yet  that  enterprifing  court  kept  up  her  pre-  Yet  Urban 
tenfions,  to  enforce  them  with  greater  or  lefs  augmeined 
vigour,  according  to  conjunftures.  Attentive  its  territory* 

to  the  means  of  acquifition,  fhe  ftill  extended 

the  limit's  of  a  ftate  which  "was  formed  bv  fkill 

* 

rather  than  firength.  She  even  repaired  the 
breaches  that  had  been  made  in  it  by  nepotifm. 

Urban  VIII.  (Barherino)  enriched  his  neph¬ 
ews  without  dilmembering  the  provinces  :  After 
the  death  of  the  laft  of  the  Roveros,  he  reunited 
to  the  ecclefiaftical  domain  Urbino,  Montefel- 
tro,  Gubio,  Pefaro,  and  Simgaglia,  which  had 
been  poflefTed  by  that  family. 

Under  his  pontificate  aroie  the  difpute  con-  caftro  take* 
cerning  the  dutchy  of  Caftro ;  of  which  the  fam-  Jron? the 
ily  or  rarnele  was  deprived  foon  after.  The  Farnefe. 
duke  of  Parma,  Ranuccio  I.  fon  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Alexander,  had  borrowed  large  fums 
from  the  Mount  of  Piety ,  which  lends,  at  in> 
tereit,  on  pledges  or  fecurity.  His  fon  Odoard 
having  quarrelled  with  the  Barberinos,  the 
pope’s  nephews,  the  corn  of  Caftro  was  refufed 
to  be  taken  any  longer  in  payment ;  that  prince 
was  obliged  to  accumulate  the  arrears  of  his 

debt  * 
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debt ;  he  was  afterwards  required  to  difcharge 
the  whole  at  once  ;  and  that  being  impoflible, 
the  dutchy  of  Caftro  was  confifcated,  that  they 
might  pay  themfelves.  The  duke  being  fecond- 
ed  by  the  Italian  princes,  and  protected  by  car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu*  took  up  arms,  and  triumphed 
over  the  Barberinos.  In  1644,  the  dutchy  was 
obliged  to  be  reftored  $  but  the  fanae  year,  after 
the  death  of  Urban,  Innocent  X.  confifcated  it 
anew.  It  was  again  reftored  ;  yet,  by  dint  of 
negotiations,  the  apoltolick  chamber  found 
means  to  get  pofleffion  of  it  once  more,  and  has 
kept  it  ever  fince. 

#  Richelieu,  in  his  quarrels  with  Urban,  ftiewed 
vigour,  fo  far  as  he  was  not  prompted  to  relax 
by  his  perfonal  intereft.  The  bifhops  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  fee  a  nuncio  extraordinary,  who  had 
boafted  that  the  greateft  part  would  declare  in 
favour  of  the  pope.  The  vacant  hats  were  a 
means  of  reconciliation.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  great  advantages,  by  the  honours  and  fa¬ 
vours  which  were  left  at  its  difpofal.  How 
often  has  the  publick  good  been  facrificed  to  it, 
from  ambition  or  vanity  ! 

Befides,  it  muft  be  agreed,  that  the  Italian 
prejudices  prevailed  among  the  French  clergy, 
as  well  as  through  the  whole  Romilh  church. 
Pithou,  and  other  learned  civilians,  had  brought 
invincible  arguments  againft  them  yet  they 
were  ftill  maintained  by  the  clergy,  though 
their  interefts  were  united  with  thofe  of  the 
crown.  The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church 
were  reckoned  by  the  generality  of  that  body,  I 
do  not  fay  problematical,  but  almoft  erroneous. 

In 
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In  the  laft  affembly  of  the  dates  general,  held 
in  the  year  1614,  cardinal  Perron,  celebrated  Cardinal 
by  his  embaffy  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Perron* 
IV.  had  expreffed  himfelf  rather  like  an  Italian 
than  a  French  prelate.  His  ritual  of  Evreux 
fpeaks  of  the  bull  In  cosna  Domini ,  as  a  facred 
and  inviolable  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  third 
eftate,  in  the  fame  affembly,  could  not  pafs  the 
independence  of  the  crown  into  a  law,  and  by 
propofing  it  had  drawn  upon  themfelves  the 
clamours  of  the  eccleliaftical  body.  Next  year, 

1615,  the  bifbops  redoubled  their  efforts  for 
the  publication  of  the  council  of  Trent;  and 
even  bound  themfelves  by  oath,  at  Paris,  to  path  of 
obferve  its  decrees,  and  to  appoint  provincial 
fynods  where  it  fhould  be  received  with  greater  ^eTcounciJ 
folemnity.  A  thing  more  furprifing  is,  that  ° 
the  court  had  a  little  before  annulled  an  arret  of 
parliament,  by  which  the  fovereign  was  declar¬ 
ed  independent  in  temporals.  ' 

Even  Richelieu,  that  minifter  fo  jealous  of  Richer  pCr« 
absolute  authority,  joined  the  perlecurors  of£cu,ted.b? 
Richer,  a  dodor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whofe  crime 
was,  his  having  proved  that  the  pope  was  fub- 
jed  to  a  general  council,  that  he  is  not  a  mon¬ 
arch  in  the  church,  and  that  princes  may  inter¬ 
fere  in  luch  ecclefiaftical  affairs  as  do  not  con¬ 
cern  the  faith.  Richer  was  imprifoned,  and 
would  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  pope,  had 
not  the  chancellor  and  parliament  been  adive  in 
his  defence.  F.  Jofeph  du  Tremblay,  a  fa¬ 
mous  capuchin,  half  enthufiaft,  halt  knave, 
the  friend  and  emiffary  of  the  minifter,  had  in¬ 
veigled  the  dodor  to  his'  houfe,  and  fuddenlv 
Von.  V.  H  introducing 
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introducing  a  gang  of  murderers,  forced  from 
him  a  recantation,  in  prefence  of  an  apoftolick 
notary,  which  Richer  always  reproached  him- 
felf  for  having  ligned.  This  was  called  ferv- 
ing  the  church. 

ufefui  re-  How  can  even  the  Haves  of  opinion  refill 
tfihee^e5°Qf  examples  fo  ftriking  ?  After  tracing  down  the 
prejudice,  hiftory  of  the  feveral  ages,  how  can  they  not 
feel  the  neceffity  of  examining  the  decifions  of 
their  mailers  ?  Do  they  not  find,  through  the 
whole  world,  a  multitude  of  abfurd  errours,  long 
conlecrated  by  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  and 
afterwards  acknowledged  with  difficulty  for 
what  they  actually  are  ?  Was  it  doubted  that 
the  popes  had  a  right  to  depofe  excommuni¬ 
cated  princes,  when  they  exercifed  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  privilege,  and  lighted  up  civil  wars,  by 
a  bull  ?  Was  their  infallibility,  though  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  called  in  queftion,  when  it 
caufed  decrees  to  be  received,  which  were  equal¬ 
ly  contrary  to  equity  and  reafon  ?  Did  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  France,  at  prefent  fo  eftimable,  entertain 
any  doubt,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  that  herefy  ought  to  exclude  a  prince 
from  the  throne  ?  Did  they  think  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIII.  as  they  afterwards  did  in  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  ?  And  do  they  not  in  our  days 
look  with  contempt  upon  fome  falfe  notions, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  they 
thought  it  their  dutv  to  maintain  ? 

Frogrefs  Such  is  the  fate  of  religious  prejudices,  which 
ami  fail  of  have  not  divine  faith  for  their  foundation. 

religious 

prejudices.  They  are  believed  at  firlt,  becaufe  men  arc 
blind.  By  degrees  they  are  qualified,  when 
/  men 
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men  dare  to  open  their  eyes  on  their  falfehood, 
and  then  they  fall  of  themfelves.  Happy  are 
men  when  poffeffed  only  of  religion,  inftead  of 
fo  many  pernicious  fuperftitions  ! 

Rome  was  too  much  interefted  in  maintain-  Good  boots 
ing  her  principles,  not  to  raife  every  imagin-  ££ad*j?Ded' 
able  barrier  againft  what  might  deftroy  them.  they dif- 
Hence  that  index  of  prohibited  books,  into  which  Roms'! at 
were  put  fome  excellent  compofitions ;  for 
inftance,  the  hiftory  of  the  prefident  de  Thou, 
the  works  on  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  and  (who  could  have  believed  it  ?) 
the  tranflations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hence 
the  anathemas  and  perfections  againft  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  human  mind  to  difcover  and  propa¬ 
gate  the  truth  :  As  if  the  catholick  faith  was 
founded  upon  contemptible  ignorance  !  As  if  its 
enemies  were  not  furnilhed  with  arguments 
againft  it,  fiom  this  dread  of  its  being  injured 
by  the  approach  of  light  !  Let  us  declare  it 
boldly,  the  fhame  of  the  ancient  inquifitors,  in 
every  country,  is  ftamped  on  the  good  works 
which  they  have  condemned  j  and  to  have 
lhaken  off  the  yoke  of  their  tribunal,  conftitutes, 
in  part,  the  happinefs  of  nations. 

The  contrariety  of  the  fentences  paffed  on  r  ,  .. 
books  might  furnilh  matter  for  new  reflections  “o' 

Even  in  Spain  they  were  frequently  different  ™  “X* 
trom  thofe  given  at  Rome:  The  ecdefiaftical  "ftealn! 
annals  of  cardinal  Baronius  were  condemned 
there,  becaufe  they  controverted  the  monarchy 
Sicily,  the  right  of  legation  granted  to  the 
Borman  kings.  What  was  condemned  at  Rome 
trom  on«  motive,  met  with  the  like  fate  in 
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other  countries  on  a  different  account.  There 
the  docirine  of  cardinal  Bellarmir*  was  proferib- 
ed,  becaufe  it  denied  the  pope  a  diredt  power 
over  the  kings  in  temporals  ;  in  France,  a 
mark  of  difgrace  was  fixed  upon  it  by  the  par¬ 
liament,  becaufe  it  attributed  to  the  pope  an  in¬ 
direct  power,  which  at  bottom  had  the  fame 
confequences.  To  conclude,  the  tribunal  of 
Rome,  though  always  ready  to  condemn  ju¬ 
dicious  authors  upon  frivolous  fufpicions  of 
herefy,  approved  thofe  feditioufly  fanatical  the- 
ologifts,  whofe  writings  tended  to  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  regicide,  and  thedeftruCtionof  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  approbation  and  cenfure  of 
books  deferve  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind. 

Notwithftanding  almoft  all  the  catholick  cler¬ 
gy  were  fo  entirely  devoted  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  fhe  loft  much  of  her  influence  and  pow¬ 
er  from  the  time  that  the  civilians  acquired 
knowledge,  and  the  fovereigns  firmly  eftablifh- 
ed  their  authority.  She  was  therefore  obliged 
to  give  a  value  to  trifles.  If  fhe  could  not 
command,  fhe  endeavoured  to  dazzle.  In  1630, 
the  cardinals  petitioned  Urban  VIII.  that  their 
title  of  Moji  Illiiftrious  fhould  be  changed  into 
Mofi  Eminent \  that,  except  emperours  and  kings, 
every  one  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  it  them  in 
converfacion,  and  in  their  letters  ;  otherwife  they 
would  not  receive  the  letters,  nor  ever  after  fee 
the  perfons  ;  and,  laftly,  that  if  any  prelate, 
even  a  patriarch,  dared  to  take  the  title  of  Emi¬ 
nence ,  he  fhould  incur  the  indignation  of  the 
Holy  See^  and  be  ipjo  fafto  deprived  of  the  rev¬ 
enue 
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cnue  of  his  benefices  ;  all  which  requefts  were 
granted  By  the  pope.  From  that  time  the 
foifhops  have  likewife  defired  pompous  titles. 

They  were  ftyied — Reverend  Father ,  Tour  Rev¬ 
erence  ;  but  they  have  acquired  the  appellations 
of — My  Lord ,  and  Tour  Greatnejs  $  and  Rever¬ 
ence  is  left  to  the  monks. 

Urban,  who  is  extolled  for  his  erudition,  love  Singular 
of  learning,  and  talent  for  poetry,  employed  ^eend^" 
himfelf  ferioufly  in  affairs  which  leaned  only  Cap^“16 
proper  for  the  times  of  barbarifm.  The  order  Franeif- 
of  the  Capuchins  had  been  eftablifhed  about  canSs 
a  century  /  and  their  reformation,  multiplica¬ 
tion,  and  the  preference  given  them,  could  not 
fail  of  difpleafing  the  other  Francifcans,  who 
obftinately  difputed  with  them  the  title  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  St.  Francis ;  and,  to  elude  a  bull  of  Paul 
V.  in  their  favour,  maintained,  that  if  they  were 
defcended  from  the  holy  founder,  at  leaft  it  was 
not  in  a  right  line.  However,  the  title  of  the  Bulls 
Capuchins  was  fecured  by  a  bull  publifhed 
in  1627,  declaring  that  their  inftitution  takes 
its  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  feraphick 
rule,  becaufe  they  have  always  obferved  it. 

Another  quarrel  arofe  between  them  and  the 
Recollets,  on  account  of  the  form  of  their  hab¬ 
its  ;  and  the  pope  determined  by  bull,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  what  drefs  they  fhould 
all  wear. 

Thefe  trifles  ferve  to  paint  the  fpirit  of  the 
times ;  and  to  thefe  we  might  join  the  ablurd 
privileges  lavifhed  on  the  feveral  religious  or-> 
ders,  to  free  them  from  all  authority,  except 
that  of  the  pope.  This  was  a  thing  to  which 
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the  clergy  and  courts  of  juftice  in  France  were 
far  from  confenting.  But  let  us  pafs  to  thofe 
theological  matters  which  affe&ed  the  interefts 
of  fociety. 

S’ 

V.  -  . 

Theology. - Casuists. - Pernicious 

Disputes. 

ERASMUS  expoied  himfelf  to  the  mod 
bitter  reproaches,  by  turning  into  ridicule  the 
theologians  of  his  time  ;  but  did  fervice  to 
religion,  and  gave  a  proof  of  the  folidity  of  his 
genius.  Scholaftick  theology,  the  only  one  then 
known,  being  infefted  with  the  reveries  of  Ara- 
bick  peripateticifm,  was  commonly  a  barbarous* 
unintelligible  jargon,  which  degraded  the  fim« 
plicity  of  the  chriftian  faith  by  obfcure  futili¬ 
ties,  disfigured  the  docftrines  by  extravagant 
explications,  and  drowned  a  fmall  number  of 
facred  truths  in  a  fea  of  frivolous  and  infoluble 
queftions ;  difputing  on  formal  and  material 
obje£ts,  on  the  dijiinftions  of  the  ratio  ratiocina- 
ta  and  ratio  ratiocinans  $  in  a  word,  upon  terms 
which  never  anfwered  to  any  idea.  Thofe 
grave  do&ors,  looking  down  from  their  chair 
with  contempt  even  upon  the  learned,  thought 
themfelves  the  organs  of  divine  truth  when  they 
quoted  a  paffage  from  St.  Thomas  or  Scotus. 
They  were  little  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  ftili 
lefs  with  the  ancient  fathers,  and  lead  of  all 
with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  Their  fophifms, 
fupported  by  paffages  which  often  proved  noth-? 
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Jnp-,  flood  inftead  of  all  certainty  ;  and  yet  their 
fchools  refounded  with  difputes  that  never  could 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

This,  as  we  have  obferved,  was  a  fubjeft  of 
triumph  to  Luther  and  the  proteftants.  Wltll  the  revival 
the  arms  of  erudition  and  criticifm,  they  ful  duclies- 
comfited  ridiculous  tidvcrfkricSj  whole  piidc 
would  never  fuffer  them  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong,  and  who  commonly 
defended  themfelves  only  with  abfurdities.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  innovators  abufed 
thofe  arms,  which,  however,  were  necelfary  to 
vanquilh  them  ;  and,  in  confequence,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  combating  them  gave  birth  to  true 
theology;  that  is,,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  tradition,  and  the  councils.  The 
learned  languages  became  an  objed  of  applica¬ 
tion,  the  lacred  dodrines  were  drawn  from  their 
fource,  and  a  plan  of  controverfy  was  purfued, 
which  fet  the  truth  in  open  light.  The  JeSuit 
Bellarmin  was  of  great  fervice  in  opening  this 
career. 

Yet  the  theologians  did  not  quit  their  tafte  ^tth'cho 
for  the  fcholaftick  method,  and  it  has  been  per-  uni/icdi- " 
petuated  to  this  day  in  feveral  fchools.  Hence  ™peytu"“ 
comes  it,  that  a  number  of  men  of  fuperiour  ted. 
genius  have  in  thefe  places  contraded  fo  ftrong 
an  averfion  from  a  barren  ftudy,  and  perhaps 
have  quitted  them  with  lefs  convidion  of  the 
truth  of  a  religion  in  which  they  had  been  fo  ill 
inftruded.  Falfe  theology  has'  probably  in- 
creafed  the  number  of  infidels  ;  and  how  many 
real  friends  to  religion  has  it  notcaufed  to  walte 
{heir  abilities  in  fophifms  ! 

The 
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fprung  per-  ,  ^  eVil  W°Uld  HaVe  been  fcfs,  had  it  prO- 

picicus  dif.  duced  only  a  wafte  of  time,  had  not  difcord 
co*aS.  awakened  in  the  fchools  afterwards  to  fhake  the 
chriftian  world.  But  intereft  or  bigotry  to  a 
paiticular  order,  enthufiafm,  fu perdition,  and 
tne  theological  hatred ,  which  grew  too  remark-, 
able,  rendered  thefe  difputes  as  pernicious  as 
tney  were  pubiick.  I  he  iame  caufes  revived  in, 
Yhe  Weft  thofe  troubles  which  had  been  ftirred  A 
up  in  the  Eaft  by  the  monks.  Had  it  not  been  ' 
lor  the  rivalfhip  between  the  Dominicans  and 
Auguftins,  Lutheranifm  would  perhaps  have 
iallen  into  oblivion.  Numerous  and  aftive 
bodies  fpread  in  every  quarter,  preachers,  con- 
telfors,  teachers,  jealous  of  each  other,  were  the 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  theology,  as  they  gave 
to  their  peculiar  opinions  the  importance  of  the 
moft  neceffary  truths.  v  f  s 

The  Dom\nicans  and  Cordeliers  difputed  for 
5mma9uiate  fome  centuries  on  the  immaculate  conception . 
j  he  hrft  maintained,  that  the  Holy  Virgin  par- 
^ticipated'ftn  the  fin  of  Adam';  the  fecond,  that 
fhe  was  born  free  from  original  fin.  All  Spain. r 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  difpute,  in 
which  all  Europe  took  a  par u  Not  only  fo- 
cieties  of  divines,  but  bodies  of  magiftrates, 

,  bound"  themfelves  by  oath  to  fupport  the  glory 
of  Mary,  which  was  made  *  ta  depend  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Cordeliers  ;  and  their  antagonifts 
were  run  down  as  enemies  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  her  Son.  In  order  to  defend  a  doc- 
zealouily  oppofed,  the  Dominicans 
iometimes  joined  pious,  frauds  to  arguments. 
They  forged  miracles,  becaufe  the  fame  arms 
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were  ufed  again!!  them  ;  and  even  were  guilty 
of  a  crying  impofture  at  Berne,  which  flirred  up 
the  Swifs  again!!  the  Romilh  church,  while 
Zuinglius  was  preaching  the  reformation.  They  , 
were  oppofed  by  the  devotees,  but  their  credit 
was  great  at  Rome  ;  and  their  opinion  has  not 
been  condemned,  though  the  contrary  dodrine 
feems  to  be  confecrated  by  the  inilitution  of  a 
folemn  feftival.  It  is  likewise  diiputed,  whether 
the  Virgin  was  fpotlefs  at  the  fir!!  or  the  fecond 
moment  of  her  conception.  Happily  this  dif- 
pute  remains  in  the  dull  of  the  fdiools. 

With  the  Jefuits,  who  took  their  birth  in  the  The  Jefujt* 
midi!  of  controverfy,  and  are  the  keened  theo-  Domini- 
lcgians  that  the  world  has  produced,  arofe  new  cans- 
troubles,  which  could  not  be  appeafed  but  by 
the  deftrudion  of  the  order.  Being  rivals  of 
the  Dominicans,  they  at  firft  fhewed  themfelves 
zealous  defenders  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  im¬ 
maculate  Virgin,  and  all  the  ads  of  devotion 
inftituted  in  her  honour.  Soon  after  was  kind-  s^ftem3  on 
led  the  theological  war  upon  grace  s.  its  nature  ;  grace, 
in  what  manner  it  ads  upon  the  will  s  how  it 
produces  good  thoughts  and  good  adions  in 
man  :  Thefe  things  the  theologians  pretended  to 
know,  though  they  were  the  fecrets  of  God. 

The  Thomiits,  or  Dominicans,  had  found  out 
a  phyfical  promotion*-,  the  Scotifts,  or  Francif-  |1 

cans,  a  pr^edefinition  ;  and  with  theie  high 
founding  terms  they  explained  the  myftery,  by 
rendering  it  more  incomprehenfible.  Molina,  Molina,  an* 

r  r  .  ,  -  the  middle 

a  Spanifh  Jefuit,  from  a  perfuahon  that  their  fdence. 
fyftems  deftroyed  free  will,  or  an  ambition  to 

have  the  glory  of  eftablifhing  a  new  fed,  con¬ 
trived 
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trived  his  middle  Jcience  j  by  which  God  forefees 
future  contingencies,  and  models  his  conduft  in 
the  aifpenfations  of  grace,  fo  that  its  efficacy  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  forefeen  conient  of  the  human 
will.  This  opinion  gave  difguft.  The  Domi¬ 
nicans,  in  particular,  cried  out  pelagianifm,  and 
ftirred  up  the  univerfities  of  Spain,  the  inquifi- 
tion,  the  biffiops,  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
Clement  VIII.  died  when  on  the  point  of  con¬ 
demning  the  doftrine  of  Molina. 

Conp-ega.  The  famous  congregation  de  Juxiliis ,  which 
HZ  **'  he  had  eftabliffied  in  1597,  to  examine  Molin- 
i!m,  ended  only  in  1607,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  V.  The  Dominicans  and  Jefuits  dif- 
puted  in  thefe  afiemblies  without  ceafing,  and 
with  the  utmoft  violence.  The  bull  of  con¬ 
demnation  was  drawn  up  ;  but  the  Jefuits  being 
lately  baniffied  from  Venice  for  having  con^ 
formed  to  the  Pope’s  interdict,  made  a  merit  of 
their  blind  obedience  to  his  orders.  He  pro¬ 
hibited  both  from  condemning  each  other,  and 
the  animofity  (till  continued,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
pute, 

0f  the  jefuit  .Henriq«ez,  a  brother  of  Molina’s  order,  had 
Henriquez  faid,  with  regard  to  that  theologian’s  book _ 

finifa!  M°"  “  V  ever  Juch  a  do  ft  vine  is  fupported  by  'power  - 
<{  ful  and  Jubtil  men  belonging  to  a  religious  or¬ 
der 9  it  will  put  the  church  in  danger ,  and 
caufe  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  ccitholicks 
It  is  vifible  what  fenfe  thefe  words  bore  in  the 
rnouth  of  a  man  who  confined  his  views  to 
theology  :  He  was  apprehenfive  for  the  doCtrine 
of  grace.  But,  considering  matters  in  a  tem¬ 
poral  view,  the  prediction  will  appear  more  juft* 

When 
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When  a  powerful  and  political  order  of  men 
embraced  a  new  dodrine,  they  muft  naturally 
let  every  fpring  in  motion  to  eftablifh  it,  even 
on  the  ruins  of  their  antagonifts.  And  hence, 
how  many  ftorms  arofe  in  the  church  !  How 
many  cabals  in  fociety  !  How  many  worthy 
men  were  facrificed  by  falfe  zeal !  And  what 
mifchiefs  brought  upon  religion,  which  is  fo 
unjuftly  charged  with  the  faults  of  its  minifters  1 
The  difpute  concerning  grace  is  become  a  hy¬ 
dra,  one  head  of  which  being  cut  off,  produces 
a  number  of  others,  from  the  implacable  ardour 
for  difputes. 

So  early  as  the  year  15 65,  the  Cordeliers  had  Affair  or 
lodged  an  information  againlt  feverai  propor¬ 
tions  of  Michael  Bay,  or  Baius,  a  dodor  of 
Louvain,  who,  attacking  the  immaculate  con¬ 
ception,  feemed  to  them  likewife  to  attack  the 
faith  on  the  fubjed  of  grace  ;  and  Pius  V.  con¬ 
demned  feventy  three  ot  them  as  heretical ,  erro¬ 
neous,  JuJpcious ,  rajh ,  and  Jcandalous ,  though 
without  fpecifying  any  of  them  in  the  bull. 

Thus  it  was  made  a  matter  of  diipute,  which  of 
them  were  heretical,  and  which  not. 

The  doctors  of  Louvain  were,  above  all, 
embarraffed  by  a  comma,  the  polition  of  which  do&ors  of 
would  fix  the  fenfe  of  a  fentence.  They  con-  Louvain* 
fulted  Rome,  and  the  affair  was  drawn  out  to  a 
great  length  ;  the  difputes  continued  in  that 
univerfity  till  1580,  when  Gregory  XIII.  lent 
thither  a  bull  confirming  that  of  Pius  V.  which 
Tolet,  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  fince  a  cardinal,  was 
ordered  to  enforce  ;  and  fucceeded,  obliging 
!3aius  not  only  to  ret  rad  his  propofuions,  but 
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to  acknowledge  that  he  had  written  them  in  the 
fame  ienfe  in  which  they  were  condemned, 

.  This  triumph  of  the  Jefuits  (for  their  doftrine 
direftly  contradifled  that  of  Baius)  prepared  the 
way  for  Janfenifm.  Cornelius  Janfenius,  bifhop 
of  Jpres,  who  was  formerly  a  dodtor  of  Lou¬ 
vain,  had  written  a  large  book  to  explain  the 
fentiments  of  St.  Auguftine  on  grace  ;  which 
was  publifned  in  1640,  after  his  death,  imme¬ 
diately  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  and  condemned 
by  Urban  VIII.  in  1642.  But  the  doctors  of 
Louvain  treated  his  bull  as  furreptitious,  becaufe 
it  ^  imputed  to  Janfenius  the  doctrine  of  Baius. 
They  fent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  their  deputies  returned,  no  farther 

advanced  than  they  were  the  firft  day  of  their 
journey. 

1  he  fpirit  of  the  French  was  no  lefs  turned 
for  controverfy  than  that  of  the  Flemings  ;  nor 
were  the  French  Jefuits  lefs  bigotted  than  others 
to  their  fyftems,  which  they  uled  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  connect  with  religion.  Accord- 
ingly  the  affair  of  Janfenius,  or  rather  his  work, 
foon  put  the  clergy  in  motion.  The  abbot  of 
St.  Giran,  a  friend  of  the  bifhop  of  Ipres,  had 
propagated  his  doftrine  among  fome  men  of 
uncorftiTQon  merit,  fuch  as  the  celebrated'  Ar- 
naud',  arid  the  learned  reclufes  of  Port  Royal, 
A  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  imagining  the  faith 
to  be  in  danger,  lodged  an  information  againft 
fome  propofuions  in  the  book  of  Janfenius,  and 
a  cenfure  of  them  was  on  the  point  of  being 
publifned  ;  but  it  wa?  flopped  by  a' writ  of  er- 
rour,  entered  by  fixty  doctors.  However,  the 
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affair  was  profecuted  by  about  fourfcore  biffiops, 
who  informed  againft  the  famous  five  articles  at 
Rome,  and  Innocent  X.  condemned  them  in 
1653,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  endeavours 
of  the  general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  re- 
rnonftrances  of  eleven  French  prelates. 

Thefe  articles  contain  in  fubftance,  1.  That  The  five  ar- 
there  are  fome  commands  of  God  impoffible  to 
the  juft,  becaufe  they  have  not  fufficient  grace. 

2.  That  grace  is  irrefiftible.  3*  That  a  liberty 
free  from  conftraint,  not  from  neceffity,  is^  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  conftitute  merit  or  demerit.  4^  1  hat 
the  femi  Pelagian  herefy  confifted  in  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  poffible  to  refill  or  comply  with 
the  motions  of  grace.  5.  That  Jefus  Chrift  did 
not  die  for  all  men. 

A  do&rine  fo  harfh,  and  which  too  much  re-  The  janfe- 
fembled  that  of  the  proteftants,  feemed  a&ually  the'authot 
fupported  by  fome  paffages  of  Su  Auguftine.  2°*^ 
But  as  the  proteftants  were  wrong  in  building 
upon  fome  paffages  of  St.  Paul,  taKen  literally, 
in  order  to  combat  truths  equally  conformable 
to  fcripture  and  reafon,  Janienius  and  his  par- 
tizans  were  equally  wrong,  in  refufing  to  foften 
the  harfheft  expreffions  of  St.  Auguftine,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  controverlies,  was  not  always  con- 
fiftent  with  himfelf.  If  it  had  been*  poffible  to 
define,  or  even  honeftly  to  examine,  in  theology, 
how  far  authority  ought  to  extend  on  each  point, 
the  principal  root  of  the  difputes  would  have 
been  deftroved.  But  the  paffions  of  the  Jan- 
fenifts  were  too  much  inflamed  not  to  overleap 
the  proper  bounds. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  was  it  prudent  to  make 
.  o  great  a  noife  againft  an  obfcure  book,  fcarce- 
ly  known  by  a  few  dodors  ?  Was  it  wife  to 
awaken  quarreis  which  might  be  produdive 
of  a  fchilm  .  Was  it  juft  to  accufe  of  herefy, 
and  to  perfecute  as  hereticks,  pious  and  refped- 
able  men,  always  firm  in  their  profeffion  of 
the  catholick  faith,  as  well  as  their  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions  ?  Was  it  not  dangerous  to  infptre 
party  zeal  by  kindling  hatred  and  enthufiafm  ? 
The  confequences  of  this  affair,  which  I  lhali 
refume  elfewhere,  were  always  produdive  of 
afflidion  to  the  church. 

Another  fpecies  of  theology  brought  into 
raihion  by  the  monaftick  orders,  lefs  fubjed  to 
the  abufes  of  controverfy,  becaufe  it  did  not  af- 
fed  the  dodrine,  yet  became  another  fource  of 
offences  to  religion,  becaufe  it  was  foon  cor¬ 
rupted.  I  fpeak  of  moral  theology ,  or  the  fci- 
ence  of  cafuifts,  which  offers  us  matter  for  im¬ 
portant  refledions  $  nothing  being  more  intereft- 
ing  than  morals. 

Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  feveral 
of  the  Stoicks,  had  treated  morality  like  philos¬ 
ophers,  eftablifliing  its  duties,  and  infpiring  the 
love  of  virtue,  with  a  ftrength  of  reafon  and 
force  of  fentiment  worthy  of  the  greatnefs  of 
the  fubjed.  The  fathers  of  the  church  had 
hanched  it  like  true  pallors  of  fouls,  explain¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  the  gofpel,  inculcating  them  in 
an  affeding  manner,  and  teaching  every  thincr 
necelfary  for  making  men  live  like  chriftians. 
On  the  revival  of  learning,  the  theologians 
treated  it  like  Icholafticks,  by  introducing  their 

fubtilties 
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fubtilties  and  fophifms,  making  every  thing  aitwasdif- 
fubjeft  of  difpute,  fubflituting  words  inftead  theTchohf- 
of  things,  embroiling  fimple  ideas,  and  obfcur-  ticks, 
ing  fundamental  truths  by  falfe  applications. 

Things  grew  much  worfe  when  the  mendicants 
took  the  lead. 

Then  private  confeffion  became  more  fre-  why  the 
quent,  and  its  details  more  minute.  The  ca~ 
nonical  penances  grew  into  defuetude  every 
day,  and  the  ancient  rules  were  fupplied  by  the 
particular  judgment  of  the  confeflor,  on  whom 
alone  it  depended  to  prefcribe  the  fatisfaflion, 
and  adminifter  abfolution.  As  he  flood  in  need 
of  principles  to  direft  him,  it  was  thought  prop¬ 
er  to  form  them  into  a  fyftem  of  fcience  :  But 
initead  of  confulting  the  gofpel,  the  canons, 
the  fathers,  and  even  the  didlates  of  univerfai 
confcience,  they  compofed,  in  the  fcholaftick 
method,  crude,  diffufive  treatifes  ;  a  fpecies  of 
arbitrary  codes,  where  cafes  were  frequently 
decided  according  to  the  directions  of  caprice 
and  ignorance;  and  this  career  being  once 
laid  open,  fwarms  of  cafuifls  haftened  to  com¬ 
plete  it. 

The  diftinflion  of  fins  into  mortal  and  venial,  Diftinaioi* 
the  one  incurring  the  guilt  or  damnation,  the  m0rtai  and 
other  not,  ought  to  have  flopped  them  at  the  veniaU 
firfl  flep,  had  they  reflected  on  their  enterprife ; 
for  the  difference  between  a  venial  and  mortal 
fin  being,  according  to  them,  as  it  were,  infi¬ 
nite,  in  what  an  abyls  mull  they  neceffarily  be 
loft,  when  they  wanted  to  fettle  the  degree  of 
the  fin  in  each  particular  cafe  !  For  example, 
kow  could  they  find  the  point  where  theft  be* 

came 
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came  a  mortal  fin  ?  Would  one,  two,  or  ten 
*  crowns  give  it  that  chara&er,  which  it  could 
not/have  below  a  certain  futn  ?  .To  fettle  on 
inch  foundations  rules  for  conduit,  and  the  ex¬ 
piations  necellary  for  falvation,  is  exercifing  the 
judgment  of  <;Goc|/s>vith  the  prejudices  of  the 
fchool  ;  d  A  bj  Acting  chriftian  morality  to  the 
mod  capricious  whimfies.  -  a  , 

Relaxation  One  of  tile  firft  fruits  of  the  new  fcience  was 
thfdoaHne  relaxation,  of  which  Fleuri  has  given  the  rea- 

uitbe  cal*  ^on — CC  cajutfts  V^ftrefor  the  mofi  part  friars , 

<c  and  of  the  mendic'ani  orders who  had  appro- 
u  priated  almoji  entirely  to  themf elves  the  Jtudy 
cc  °f  cafuiftry ,  and  the  adminijlration  of  pen - 
€C  ance .  But  mendicity  is  ' a  great  obfiacle>  to 

cc  fever ity  and  firmnefs ,  with  regard  to  thofe  to 
<c  whom  its  profeffors  are  indebted  for  their 
€< Jubfiftence”  As  the  fame  author  remarks, 
they  committed  two  eflential  faults  ;  the  one, 
in  excufing  fins  by  their  fcholaflick  diftinc- 
tions  ;  the  other,  in  making  ahfoiution  much 
too  eafy. — cc  That  facility f  adds  he,  “ feemed 
<e  neceffary  in  the  countries  where  the  inquifition 
€C  prevails ,  in  which  the  habitual finner  dares  not 
cc  neglebl  the  Eafter  duty ,  for  fear  of  being  in - 
<c formed  againjt ,  excommunicated ,  at  the  end  of 
<c  the  year  declared  under  fufpicion  of  her efy,  and 
cc  profecuted  as  a  heretick  ;  accordingly  it  is  there 
t  fc  that  we  fee  the  loofeji  cafuiftsd*  Their  doc¬ 

trine  comes  almoft  to  this — That  aperfon  may  fin 
every  day>  on  condition  of  confeffmz  every  day . 
(Eighth  Difc.  of  Fleuri.) 

They  made  Certainly  diforders  muft  be  multiplied  by  an 
every  thing  expiation  fo  eafv,  But  the  cafuifts  did  not  flop 

problemac-  z  ■  +  t 
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here ;  while  they  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  ex¬ 
actly  the  diftinftion  between  fins,  they  Tapped 
even  the  foundations  of  morality.  Every  thing  „ 
was  made  problematical.  It  was  a  queftion, 
whether  fraud,  revenge,  calumny,  homicide,  re¬ 
bellion,  regicide,  could  not  be  lawful.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  juftified  by  the  moft  infenfate 
decifions.  That  pernicious  doftrine  of  proba-  Probability. 
bility  was  invented,  which  teaches  the  art  of 
committing  fin  with  a  fafe  confcience.  An  opin¬ 
ion  became  probable  by  the  authority  of  a  grave 
author,  or  a  learned  and  pious  man  ;  and  from 
that  time  it  might  be  followed  with  confidence. 

But  almoft  all  the  cafuifts  of  greateft  reputation 
entertained  fome  fentiment  not  only  falfe,  but 
even  contrary  to  the  efiential  principles  of  civil 
or  chriftian  fociety.  Thus  the  judges  of  con¬ 
fcience  feemed  to  teach  and  authorize  crimes. 

If  the  morality  of  the  relaxed  cafuifts  be  The  moral® 
compared  to  that  of  Cicero’s  offices,  not  to  ^yc°enthe 
fpeak  here  of  that  of  the  Stoicks,  we  fhall  fee  pbiiofopheri 

r  *  r  „  more  pure* 

that  a  theology  corrupted  by  ihamerul  preju¬ 
dices,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inferiour  on  many 
efiential  points,  even  to  the  light  of  reafon. 

Nor  is  this  matter  of  furprife ;  that  clafs  of  writ¬ 
ers  reafoned  little,  was  ill  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart,  did  not  go  back  to  firft  principles, 
but  copied  and  quoted  one  another  ;  and  a  few 
leaders  drew  after  them  a  blind  multitude,  of 
whom  they  were  the  oracles. 

The  Tefuits,  who  entertained  an  eager  fond-  The  jefui^ 
nefs  for  every  kind  of  employment,  where  re-  ^hiV^" 
iigion  could  give  dominion  over  mankind ;  and  career* 
were  lometimes  excited  by  zeal,  fometimes  by 
Yol,  Y,  •  1*  rivaifhip 
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rivalfhip  and  the  fpirit  of  their  order,  foon  frgs* 
nalized  themfelves  in  this  fo  perilous  ftudy. 
They  not  only  followed  the  beaten  track,  but 
ftruck  out  new  paths,  and  at  laft  bewildered 
themfelves  like  the  others  ;  and  the  more,  as, 
fetting  out  from  the  fame  principles,  they  ex¬ 
tended  their  confequences  farther,  becaufe  in 
general  they  purfued  a  fyftem  with  greater  {kill. 
Sanchez,  a  great  cafuift  of  their  order,  whofe 
purity  of  morals  they  extol,  publifhed  a  foli& 
volume  on  marriage,  where,  in  feveral  paflfages* 
he  feems  to  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of  modefty.  So 
many  inconveniences  did  the  madnefs  of  decid¬ 
ing  every  thing  draw  after  it. 

The  juft  reproaches  brought  againft  other 
cafuifts  of  the  fociety  are  fufficiently  known  by 
the  Provincial  Letters.  In  that  fatire  Pafchal  diC- 
fembles,  that  they  had  borrowed  the  greateft  part 
of  their  opinions  from  other  hands ;  gives  a  ma¬ 
licious  interpretatiop  to  the  fevere  morality  of 
fome  Jefuits,  who  entertained  fentiments  diredl- 
ly  oppoftte  to  the  generality  ;  and  aferibes  ex¬ 
ecrable  intentions  to  the  whole  body,  which  it 
is  impoffible  to  imagine  can  be  entertained  by 
any  order  of  that  nature  :  Yet  his  mafterly  work 
gives  a  clear  demonftration,  that  the  abufes  of 
moral  theology,  like  thofe  of  the  fcholaftick, 
have  been  one  of  the  pefts  of  the  human  race. 

Every  excefs,  even  in  what  is  good,  produces 
a  real  evil.  To  the  relaxed  dodtors,  who  flat¬ 
tered  the  paflions,  were  oppofed  a  fet  of  rigour- 
ifts,  that  in  fome  fort  deftroyed  human  nature. 
Their  gloomy  mifanthropy,  forming*  extrava¬ 
gant  ideas  of  chriftian  perfedUon*  changed  the 

moft 
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moft  harmlefs  aCtions  into  crimes.  They  con¬ 
demned  lawful  and  innocent  amufements,  com¬ 
bated  thofe  fentiments  and  practices,  with¬ 
out  which  it  would  be  impoffible  long  to  keep 
up  the  intercourfe  of  civil  life  ;  impofed  falfe 
duties,  whofe  yoke  was  only  proper  to  make 
virtue  odious  to  the  generality  of  mankind  \ 
paffed  fentence  of  damnation  with  the  fame  eafe 
as  the  others  gave  abfolution  ;  and,  fupporting 
their  decifior.s  by  facred  authorities,  believed 
themfelves  the  foie  apoftles  of  evangelical  mo¬ 
rality,  while,  in  fad,  they  were  making  it  im¬ 
practicable.  This  is  the  ordinary  genius  of 

reformers.  ■ 

What  was  the  refult  of  this  contrail  ?  Cruel  Evils  refuit- 

uneafinefs  to  timorous  confciences,  and  to  in-  the  contra, 
fidels  a  fovereign  contempt  for  the  judgment  of °f  d'* 
theologians.  One  fchool  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  damnation,  what  another  permitted  or  openly 
excufed ;  oppofite  deciftons  were  made  in  the 
fame  fpot ;  practices  adopted  with  utility  in  one 
place,  feverely  prohibited  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  men’s  minds  floated  between  the  more 
or  lefs  probable,  without  having  any  rule  to 
guide  them  5  fometimes  trifles  were  aggravated 
into  crimes  j  fometimes  they  flattered  them¬ 
felves  that  crimes  might  be  expiated  by  certain 
formularies  of  devotion  j  the  fame  cafuift  who 
looked  with  a  favourable  eye  on  praftices  really 
vicious,  was  mercilefsly  rigid  in  matters  of  no 
importance  ;  and  thefe  two  extremes  were 
greatly  hurtful  to  the  caufe  of  chriftianity  and 
the  welfare  of  fociety.  A  clear,  precife  fyftem 
of  morality,  extracted  from  the  divine  law,  and  a 

I  2  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  an  upright  con¬ 
fidence,  enlightened  by  the  gofpel  and  by  rea- 
fon,  ought  to  have  ferved  as  cafuifts. 
a  fpirit  of  The  fpirit  of  contention  followed  the  theo- 
even^mong  l°giariiS  t0  the  extremities  of  the  world.  If  he- 
themiffion-  roicK  zeal  tranfported  miffionaries  into  regions 
ancs’  the  lead  known,  it  very  feldom  efcaped  the  bad 
effects  of  difcord,  when  the  apoftles  wore  a  dif¬ 
ferent  habit.  In  China,  where  the  Jefuits  for 
fome  time  met  with  fuccefs,  the  Dominicans 
foon  raifed  a  quarrel  againft  them  on  thefub-. 
jed  of  the  ceremonies  pradifed  in  honour  of 
the  iliuftrious  dead.  Thefe  the  Jefuits  looked 
upon  only  as  civil  cuftoms  which  ought  to  be 
tolerated  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dominicans 
they  were  criminal  idolatries,  which  it  was  nec- 
elTary  to  eradicate.  The  affair  being  carried  to 
Rome,  has  there  taken  different  turns  according 
to  the  times :  But  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  obferve, 
that  the  Chinefe  government  was  provoked  at 
thefe  ftrange  difputes,  which,  among  people  of 
lefs  moderation,  have  equally  ruined  the  fruit 
of  all  the  mifiions  ;  and  that  if  the  chriftian  faith 
be  declining  in  Europe,  as  is  but  too  v-ifible, 
it  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  a  caufe  entire¬ 
ly  firnilar, 

Almoft  all  If  we  trace  hiftorical  fads,  or  even  refled 
quirreis*  uPon  the  nature  of  things,  we  fee  that  almoft 

rffe^nThe  rehgious  quarrels  iffued  from  the  cloifters^ 
cioifters.  to  fet  the  weftern  church  in  a  flame,  as  had  be¬ 
fore  been  done  in  the  Eaft.  The  charader, 
the  rules,  prejudices,  influence,  and  credit  of 
the  monks ;  even  their  virtues,  when  not  guided 
by  true  wifdom,  all  concurred  perpetually  to 
:  4  renew 
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renew  the  flame.  Thofe  vaft  bodies,  which 
feemed  the  fubjedts  of  a  foreign  power,  much 
more  than  of  the"  ftates  on  whofe  vitals  they 
preyed,  ftill  multiplied  and  fpread.  I  he  fix-  Muitipiica- 
reenth  century  produced  the  Theatins,  the  Jef-  tion  of  the 

1  _  ,J  *■  ^  i  o  r  religious  or- 

lIlCS,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  the  bomaiejues,  ders  in  the 
the  Camaldoli,  the  Servites,  the  Fathers  of  Doc- 
trine,  the  Recollets,  the  Piquepuces,  the  white 
Friars,  and  bare  footed  Carmelites,  See.  This 
laft  order,  which  was  eftablifhed  in  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  poflefles 
threefcore  and  two  religious  houfes  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  And  what  was  this  in  comparifon  of  the 
Jefuits  and  Capuchins  ? 

VI. 

Sciences  and  Literature. 

r  i 

t 

I  N  order  to  difpel  the  darknefs,  which  is  al-  in  what  fd,. 
ways  favourable  to  diforders,  it  was  neceffary  confxfted? 
that  fcience  fhould  give  birth  to  truth  ;  but  what 
for  many  ages  went  under  that  name  was  its 
greateft  obftacle.  Science  then  conlifted  in  a 
firing  of  reveries,  erefted  into  principles  by 
men  who,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  drew 
from  them  their  very  exiltence ;  who  were  filled 
with  rage  at  the  leaft  appearance  of  novelty, 
and  anathematifed  reafon,  becaufe  they  juftly 
dreaded  its  power.  Ariftotle,  or  rather  his  ig¬ 
norant  commentators,  exercifed  a  defpotick  au¬ 
thority  over  the  human  undemanding.  Even 

the 
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the  laws,  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  folly, 
rigoroufly  prohibited  every  doftrine  contrary 
to  the  abfurdities  of  the  fchools.  In  a  word,  it 
may  be  faid,  that  thought  and  common  fenfe 
often  became  a  crime. 

Pbiiofophy  If  peripateticifm  debafed  theology,  what  mull 

onhfof  lb-  have  been  the  ftate  of  philofophy  ?  And  if  we 
furdiuei.  have  leen  it,  even  in  our  days,  Huffed  with  cat - 
egories ,  univerjals ,  quiddities ,  negations,  forms , 
effences-,  in  a  word,  with  ridiculous  chimeras, 
magifterially  taught  to  youth  in  feveral  publick 
fchools  j  in  what  muft  it  have  then  confifted, 
•when  mankind  had  no  idea  of  better  ftudies,  nor 
any  liberty  to  purfue  a  better  method  of  educa? 
tion  ? 

o/?hentr”?e  But  men  of  liberal  and  adventurous  genius, 

philofo-  capable  of  breaking  the  yoke  of  pedantry,  gave 
phtr6‘  wing  to  reafon,  and  opened  for  her  a  path  to 
lilt  knowledge.  Under  James  I.  king  of  England, 
Francis  Bacon,  a  more  illuftrious  philofopher  in 
his  difgrace,  than  he  had  been  a  good  chancel¬ 
lor  in  the  court,  comprehended  in  fome  Ihort 
works  the  feeds  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  demonflrated  the  faults  in  the  com¬ 
mon  methods,  and  propofed  others  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  kind  j  fhewed  the  futility  of  abftradlions, 
which  the  doftors  made  their  foie  ftudy$  eftab- 
lifhed  the  bafis  of  fcience  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ;  and  in  a  manner  prophefied  the  mira¬ 
cles  which  they  would  in  a  Ihort  time  produce. 
In  a  word,  he  proved,  that  men  knew  nothing, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  moll  important  leffon 
they  could  learn. 

Some 
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Some  time  after  appeared  Defcartes,  a  gen-  'Defcait?^ 
deman  of  Touraine,  who,  refle&ing  upon  the 
falfe  notions  with  which  he  had  been  tin&ured 
by  his  matters,  and  on  the  fcientifick  ignorance 
which  was  revered  under  the  name  of  philofo- 
phy,  attempted  to  new  caft  the  whole  fet  of  his 
ideas,  in  fuch  a  manner  as,  if  poffible,  not  to 
leave  the  leaft  trace  of  his  firft  errouis.  I~le  His  method 
began  with  doubting,  of  which  he  demonftrateci 
the  necettity  i  And  what  is  more  necettaiy  in 
philofophy,  where  the  examination  of  ideas  and 
the  force  of  argument  ought  alone  to  fix  the 
judgment  ?  By  the  help  of  one  or  two  evident 
principles  he  overthrew  the  whole  dark  fyftem 
of  the  fchools.  But  his  too  lively  imagination 
Jed  him  aftray.  He  wanted  to  create  a  new  its  erroun*. 
fyftem,  and  explained  the  mechanifm  of  the 
world  by  vortices,  which  indeed  {hew  ingenuity, 
but  are  difowned  by  nature.  In  a  word,  he 
formed  a  fe6t  which  at  leaft  infpired  a  tafte  for 
reafoning  clearly  ;  and  this  was  giving  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  peripatetick  philofophy.  The  paf- 
fage  from  errour  to  truth  is  fo  difficult,  that  it 
is  almoft  impoffible  to  travel  through  it  without 
committing  fome  falfe  ftep.  Perhaps  even  the 
wild  notions  of  this  famous  philofopher  were  of 
life  to  the  progrefs  of  fcience.  His  feducing 
fyftem  at  firft  formed  enthufiafts,  too  far  fupe- 
Hour  to  the  fchoolmen  not  to  triumph  over  their 
fophifms  and  injurious  language.  His  method 
has  fince  directed  the  obfervers  of  nature  ;  and 
thefe  have  diffipated  the  Cartefian  illufions. 

Gaffendi,  an  ecclefiaftick  of  Provence,  more  GaSfodu 

.circumfpedt  than  his  cotemporary,  and  conic- 
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quently  lefs  capable  of  making  a  noife,  fecretly 
attacked  the  old  prejudices,  and  attempted  to 
reform  the  atomick  fyilem  of  Epicurus.  He 
oppofed  the  ablolute  plenum  of  the  Cartefians 
with  folid  arguments.  HJs  atoms  floating  in 
the  void  with  a  reciprocal  attraction  or  repul- 
fion,  approach  nearer  to  truth  than  the  vortices. 
Yet  this  could  only  be  an  hypothefis  more  or 
lefs  probable.  Experiments  were  yet  wantino-  ; 
men  flood  in  need  of  fails,  that  they  might  ar¬ 
rive  at  truths  ;  and,  happily,  genius  turned  its 
efforts  to  that  quarter. 

One  of  the  men  to  whom  the  fciences  are 
principally  indebted  for  their  progrefs,  and  who 
was  moft  feverely  punifhed  for  it  by  ignorance, 
was  Galileo,  the  natural  fon  of  a  Florentine 
nooleman.  T.hefyftem  of  Copernicus,  which 
jo  well  explains  all  the  phenomena  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,  deferved  to 
have  him  for  a  defender  ;  and  his  obfervations 
placed  that  fyftem  in  a  light  equally  convincing 
with  demonftration.  About  the  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  an  accidental  difcovery  had 
been  made  of  the  firft  eflay  towards  a  telefcope, 
by  adjufting  to  the  ends  of  a  tube  two  glafles, 
one  concave,  the  other  convex  ;  but  Galileo  did 
not  hear  of  it  till  1609,  and  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  the  advantages  that  might  be  reaped 
from  fuch  an  inftrument,  if  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  meditated,  he  made  trials,  and  foon 
conftrufted  a  telefcope,  which  fhewed  objects 
three  times  larger  than  they  were  in  nature. 
By  ftill  improving  his  difcovery,  he  at  laft  pro¬ 
cured  one  that  magnified  three  and  thirty  times. 
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In  a  word,  he  difcovered  the  mountains  of  the 
'moon,  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  the  phafes  of 
Venus,  the  fpots  and  rotation  of  the  fun.  Thus 
the  analogy  between  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets  was  fo  clearly  eftabliftied,  that,  unlefs 
men  (hut  their  eyes  againft  the  light,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  which  we  inhabit,  became  al- 
moft  indubitable. 

But  enlightening  mankind  was  expofing  one’s 
felf  to  dreadful  misfortunes.  Gaffendi  dared 
not  combat  Ariftotle  but  with  endlefs  precau¬ 
tions,  fubmitting  his  works  to  the  judgment  of 
the  church  $  as  if  Ariftotle  and  the  faith  had  any¬ 
thing  in  common.  Defcartes  having  retired 
into  Holland,  that  he  might  there  enjoy  liberty, 
met  with  perfecutors  in  that  country  ;  and  found 
himfelf  accufed  of  atheifm,  after  having  pub- 
lifhed  new  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  a  deity. 
The  perfecutions  which  Galileo  met  with  in 
Italy,  are  too  memorable  to  permit  us  to  pais 
them  entirely  in  filence. 

In  1 6 1 63  a  monk  having  lodged  an  informa¬ 
tion  againft  him  before  the  inquifition,  he  ap¬ 
peared,  and  was  obliged,  by  cardinal  Bellar- 
min,  to  promife  that  he  would  no  more  main¬ 
tain  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus  by  word  or  writ¬ 
ing  ;  fixteen  days  after  which  he  publifiied  his 
Dialogue,  where  one  of  the  interlocutors  explains 
that  fyftem,  and  fhews  clearly  which  fide  was 
in  the  right.  Upon  this  the  enemies  of  good 
fenfe  returned  to  the  charge.  Galileo  was  again 
fummoned  to  Rome  ;  and  in  1633  the  inqui¬ 
fition  paffed  that  fentence,  which  was  certainly 
worthy  of  the  tenth  century — To  Jay  that  the 
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fan  is  in  the  centre ,  and  has  no  local  motion ,  is  & 
proportion  abjurd  and  falje  in  found  philojophy ; 
it  is  even  heretical ,  being  exprefsly  contrary  to 
the  holy  Jcripture .  To  Jay  that  the  earth  is  not 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world ,  nor  immoveable , 
but  that  it  has  even  a  diurnal  motion ,  is  likewife 
a  propofition  falfe  and  abfurd  in  found  philojophy, 
and  at  leaf  erroneous  in  the  faith.  The  philofo- 
pher  was  fentenced  to  imprifonment,  and  con- 
ftrained  folemnly  to  abjure  tho feabfur dities  and 
herefies .  He  died  blind  in  1642,  at  the  age  of 
feventy  eight. 

I  make  no  reflection  upon  this  decree  of  the 
ieSbji,  inquifitors,  which  was  ligned  by  feven  cardinals. 
It  will  be  everlafting  matter  of  confufion  to  pre~ 
fumptuous  men  who  condemn  what  they  know 
not,  and  in  a  manner  dare  to  make  religion  an 
accomplice  of  their  irrational  exceflfes.  Ought 
they  not  at  lead  to  have  remembered  that  they 
were  often  obliged  to  take  the  fcripture,  on 
which  they  built  their  dogmatical  fentence,  in  a 
fenfe  widely  different  from  the  literal  ? 

Cardinal  Let  us  obferve,  for  the  honour  of  learning, 
favoured  the  t^lac  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  an  eftimable  hiftorian, 
phiiofopher.  who  had  been  a  difciple  of  the  philofopher,  and 
was  firft  commiffioner  of  the  inquifition,  oppos¬ 
ed  this  aft  of  injuftice  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power  :  But  what  could  a  Angle  fage  do  againft 
the  madnefs  of  the  times  ? 

other  dir-  The  world  is  indebted  to  Galileo  for  other 
c-Ihieo* important  difcoveries.  He  obferved  that  bodies 
of  unequal  weight  fall  with  equal  velocity  ;  that 
the  motion  of  falling  bodies  is  accelerated  in  the 
ratio  of  the  odd  numbers  j  that  the  unequal 

vibrations 
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vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  provided  they  be 
fmall,  are  performed  in  equal  times  ;  whence 
he  concluded,  that  a  pendulum  would  be  a 
proper  meafure  of  time.  This  idea  doubtlefs 
gave  rife  to  the  pendulum  clocks  invented  by 

the  celebrated  Huygens  in  1656. 

Torricelli,  a  difciple  of  Galileo,  walked  in  the  Torricelli, 
fteps  of  his  mafter.  He  invented  the  microf-  The  micro* 
cope,  an  inftrument  as  neceffary  for  the  knowl-  fcopc‘ 
edge  of  nature,  e  In  as  the  telefcope.  By  the  The  gravity 
experiment  of  mercury,  inclofed  in  a  glafs  tube,  of  the  air* 
he  proved  that  the  weight  of  the  air  was  the 
caufe  of  the  phenomena  of  the  pump,  and  of 
all  that  the  fchools  attributed  to  I  know  not 
what  horrour  of  a  vacuum .  This  Pafcal  loon 
after  demonftrated  by  new  experiments. 

We  do  not  mention  the  aftronomical  labours  ah  there¬ 
of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  ;  nor  the  new  mod-  'onc^abkeegtQ 
clling  of  Algebra  by  Vieta,  in  France,  during  progress* 
the  fixteenth  century,  and  which  was  applied 
with  more  fuccels  to  Geometry  by  Defcartes  ; 
nor  the  circulation  of  the  blood  difcovered  by 
Harvey,  in  England,  &c.  &c*  When  men 
applied  boldly  to  ufeful  fciences,  obierved  and 
ftudied  nature,  bid  defiance  to  old  errours,  and 
breathed  the  fpirit  of  truth  ;  when  experimental 
philofophy  and  mathematicks  accuftomed  them 
to  think  juftly,  and  to  fihake  off  ruling  preju¬ 
dices  $  when  fuccefsful  difcoveries  roofed  emu*- 
lation  and  confidence,  the  curiofity  of  feme, 
and  the  genius  of  others ;  it  might  then  be  hoped 
that  all  the  fciences  would  make  rapid  progrefs, 

^nd  mutually  aid  each  other  in  furmounting  the 
numberlefs  obftacles  that  flood  in  their  wav. 

This 
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This  revolution  ftill  required  much  time  and 
pains.  Men  of  letters  were,  in  general,  entirely 
deftitute  of  the  philofophick  fpirit.  The  great- 
eft  part  prderved  the  pedantick  tafte,  attached 
to  the  ungrateful  ftudies  of  pure  erudition. 
T  hey  wafted  their  ftrength  on  pafTages  of  Greek 
or  Latin  authors,  arrogantly  defpifed  what  did 
not  bear  the  ftamp  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  foul 
language  with  which  their  works  abound,  was 
in  their  efteem  a  beauty  of  ft^ie.  Saumaife  and 
F.  Petau,  both  men  of  learning,  combated  with 
thele  fifhwomen’s  weapons. 

Befides,  we  ftiould  deferve  the  fame  reproach 
as  the  men  of  erudition,  did  we  not  do  juftice  to 
their  painful  lucubrations.  They  have  procur¬ 
ed  to  us  information  ufeful  to  philofophy  as  well 
as  literature,  and  have  prepared  the  materials 
for  the  palace  of  tafte  and  reafon.  How  many 
truths  have  been  recovered  from  oblivion,  by 
criticifm  applied  to  religious  matters  ?  Plow 
many  errours  hath  it  not  abolifhed  ? 

The  falfe  decretals,  for  example,  ftill  pre- 
ferved  their  authority,  which,  for  ten  centuries, 
had  been  productive  of  fo  fatal  effeCts.  At  laft 
David  Blondel,  a  proteftant  minifter,  demon- 
ftrated  that  they  were  the  work  of  impofture ; 
and  their  patrons  dared  no  longer  fupport  them 
againft  demonftration.  Our  French  civilians 
have  done  greater  fervices  to  the  ftates  ;  be- 
caufe,  had  it  not  been  for  them,  the  kings  and 
people  would,  perhaps,  have  been  ftill  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  imprejcriptible  rights ;  the 
lofs  of  which  has  plunged  them  into  an  abyfs  of 
ipisfojrtunes. 
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Under  Louis  XIV.  we  fhall  fee  France  be¬ 
come  the  molt  brilliant  feat  of  letters  and  the 
fine  arts.  After  Taffo,  who  died  in  1595,  Italy 
produced  no  more  of  thofe  mafterpieces,  which 
gain  univerfal  admiration.  The  writers  of  that 
country  rather  indulged  in  fportive  Tallies  of  wit, 
than  fignaiized  themfelves  by  fuperiour  efforts 
of  genius.  Spain  degenerated  ttill  more.  Her 
dramatick  poets,  and  other  literati,  abandoned 
nature  for  bombaft*  and  the  Don  Quixote  of  the 
ingenious  Cervantes  was  only  a  juft  fatire  on 
the  national  tafte.  (t  The  only  good  book  they 
<c  have,”  fays  the  author  of  the  JPerfian  Letters, 
with  too  great  feverity,  “  is  that  which  Jhews 
€C  the  ridiculoujnefs  of  all  the  reft ”  In  England, 
Shakefpeare  created  the  drama  under  the  reign 
of  James  I.  a  poet  who  often  degenerates  into 
low  buffoonery,  but  is  ftill  admired  by  the  En~ 
glifh,on  account  of  fome excellent  paffages  which 
hide  his  faults.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of 
Milton,  whole  Paradife  Loft  did  riot  fee  the 
light  till  1667.  One  muft  be  an  Englifhman 
to  look  upon  thofe  fublime  geniufes  as  models 
of  good  tafte. 

One  thing,  for  which  cardinal  Richelieu  de- 
ferves  the  greateft  encomiums,  is  having,  as  it 
were,  cleared  the  foil  from  which  were  to 
fpring  fo  many  works  worthy  of  immortality. 
He  favoured  letters,  which  he  cultivated  him- 
felf;  and,  though  his  vanity  as  an  author  per¬ 
haps  expofed  him  to  ridicule,  his  example  ferved 
as  a  fpur  to  genius.  French  profe  acquired  ele¬ 
gance  under  the  pen  of  Balzac  and  Voiture, 
notwithftanding  the  turgid  ftyle  of  the  one,  and 

the 
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the  coquettilh  affedtatiori  of  the  other.  Malherbe 
fhewed  the  charms  of  poetick  harmony.  Peter 
Corneille,  after  fome  indifferent  works,  produc¬ 
ed  the  Cid  ;  to  which  no  other  nation  had  any 
thing  comparable.  Richelieu  being  jealous  of 
this  poet,  ordered  the  French  academy,  which 
was  eftabiifhed  in  1635,  to  criticife  that  cele¬ 
brated  piece  ;  and  their  criticifm,  as  'well  as  the 
work  itfelf,  was  a  proof  of  the  progrefs  the  na¬ 
tion  had  made  in  literature,  which  was  rendered 
much  more  ftriking  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Ho- 
ratii,  and  above  all  by  Cinna,  that  were  written 
after  the  Cid. 

\  ■■■* 

The  language  had  very  near  been  fixed  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  as  the  Provincial  Let¬ 
ters  appeared  in  1654,  eleven  years  after  his 
death ;  a  book  which  we  would  believe  to  have 
been  written  in  the  mod  brilliant  period  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  barbarifm 
which  prevailed  fo  long  in  France,  proceeded 
only  from  the  wrong  method  of  ftudy.  The 
national  genius  only  wanted  fome  good  models 
and  encouragement. 

It  is  juft  matter  of  furprife,  that  at  the  time 
when  Defcartes  was  blafting  peripateticifm,  and 
Corneille  elevating  the  foul  to  the  fentiments  of 
the  Roman  heroes,  the  great,  the  body  of  the 
people,  the  clergy,  and  the  magiftrates,  were  ftill 
the  flaves  of  many  abfurd  prejudices.  Aftrol- 
ogy  maintained  its  credit ;  trials  for  witchcraft 
were  common,  and  attended  with  horrid  confe- 
quences.  Urban  Grandier,  who  unhappily  had 
offended  the  minifter,  was  burnt  alive  in  1634* 
on  a  charge  of  having  bewitched  feveral  nuns  t 

However, 
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However,  the  Sorbonne  determined  that  their 
depofitions  were  not  admiflible.  But  they  gave 
the  following  extraordinary  reafon  for  their 
opinion  >  that  even  fuppofing  them  to  be  pof- 
fefied,  yet,  according  to  St.  John,  the  devil  is  a 
liar  *  and  he  might,  on  other  occafions,  accufe 
the  molt  virtuous  perfons. 

It  is  a  queftion  difficult  to  be  decided,  wheth¬ 
er  it  would  not  have  been  more  beneficial  to 
the  nation,  that  the  light  of  the  fciences  had 
preceded  the  mafterpieces  of  the  belles  lettres . 
In  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  for  a  na¬ 
tion  to  be  enlightened,  it  is  necefiary  that  it  firft 
be  polifhed  :  The  pleafures  of  fentiment  muft 
firft  difpofe  it  to  relifh  thofe  of  profound  rea¬ 
fon  $  agreeable  ftudies  exercife  the  mind  to  a 
habit  of  thinking,  and  the  beauty  that  affeCts 
the  feeling,  leads  to  truth,  which  is  lefs  ftriking. 
From  thofe  flowers  of  genius,  with  which  France 
was  covered,  were  to  fpring  the  fruits  of  wifdom 
and  truth  of  every  fort. 

The  Luxemburg,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Val 
de  Grace,  and  the  Sorbonne,  are  (lately  pieces 
of  architecture,  which  were  conftrufted  durincr. 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Vouet  was  the  father 
of  the  French  fchool  of  painting,  while  the 
Flemifh  was  immortalized  by  Rubens  and  Van¬ 
dyke.  The  dawn  of  the  fine  arts  fhone  forth 
in  France,  and  proclaimed  the  approaching 
wonders  of  the  reign  of  which  we  are  now  to 
take  a  view. 
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fourteenth  epocha. 

Louis  XIV.  This  Epocha ,  which  is  the  moft 
interejiing  in  Hijtory ,  comprehends  an  immenfe 
Number  of  Objects  that  require  a  particular 
Narration,  and  deferve  many  Reflections .  "The 
State  of  all  Nations  is  on  the  Point  of  acquir¬ 
ing  a  fettled  Form  ;  Learning  and  the  Arts , 
circulating  from  one  Country  to  another ,  are  on 
the  Eve  of  producing  new  Ideas  with  new  Man¬ 
ners  ;  and  great  Revolutions  about  to  produce  a 
Change  in  the  political  Syftems.  Here  Curiofity 
is  principally  roufed ,  and,  unlefs  its  Attention 
be  fixed  on  the  ejfential  Points,  would  be  in  a 
Manner  overwhelmed  with  a  fruitlefs  Abund¬ 
ance .  T o  avoid  Confufion,  in  treating  a  Sub¬ 
ject  of fuch  Extent,  l  have  divided  it  into  fev¬ 
er  al  Parts ,  where  the  Faffs  can  be  methodical¬ 
ly  ranged . 

- - -  .  - . . . . . . . . «* 

BOOK  I. 

fFrom  the  Acceflion  of  Louis  XIV,  in  1643,  to  the  War 

of  1667.] 


CHAP-  L 

Continuation  of  the  War  againft  the  Houfe  of  Aus¬ 
tria. — Treaty  c/Westphalia  in  1648. 

Wh  EN  Louis  XIV.  afcended 
the  throne,  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  a  half, 
Europe  was  in  a  turbulent  ftate,  which  threat - 
You,  V.  K  -  ened 
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ened  France  with  a  tempefluous  minority.  The 
war  kindled  by  cardinal  Richelieu  againft  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  either  with  a  defign  to  bring 
down  its  power,  or  to  make  himfelf  neceffary, 
continued  its  ravages,  notwithftanding  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  figned  in  1641.  The  emperour  Fer¬ 
dinand  III.  lefs  formidable  than  his  father  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  ftruggled  againft  the  forces  of  France 
and  Sweden,  without  being  able  to  difpofe  of 
thofe  of  the  empire.  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain, 
had  loft  Rouffillon,  Catalonia,  and  Portugal  -r 
but,  exhaufted  as  his  vaft  monarchy  was,  he 
ftill  defended  himfelf  againft  the  Portuguefe, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  who  were  united 
by  their  common  intereft.  If  England,  fhak- 
en  with  dreadful  convuifions,  no  longer  inter¬ 
meddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  the 
fury  fhewed  by  the  republicans,  in  the  war 
with  which  they  perfecuted  an  eftimable  king, 
neceffarily  changed,  in  a  fhort  time,  into  an 
activity  which  increafed  the  national  power. 
And  to  clofe  the  lift,  France,  unhappy  as  vreli 
as  the  other  ftates,  was  expofed  to  inteftine 
dilcords,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  fupport  a  fierce,  obftinate,  and  ruinous 
w'ar. 


Anne  of 
Auftria 


regent  in 


1'rance. 


Louis  ‘XIII.  had,  by  his  will,  appointed  a 
council  of  regency  for  the  queen,  Anne  of 
Auftria  ;  but  that  princefs  wanted  the  power 
of  adminiftration  unlimited  ;  for  which  purpofe 
fhe  addreiled  herfelf  to  the  parliament  j  and 
that  body  pronouncing  fentence  as  if  it  had 
been  a  civil  matter,  annulled  the  Lift  will  of 
a  king,  under  whom  it  had  enjoyed  little  credit 
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or  influence.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an  Italian  of  cardinal 
an  infinuating  and  artful  character,  who  had  prime  min'- 
for  fome  time  been  fettled  in  the  kingdom,  ifter* 
foon  rofe  to  the  poll  of  prime  minifter,  and 
feemed  to  inherit  the  power  of  his  benefadtor 
Richelieu.  The  fortunes  of  fome  courtiers 
were  deftroyed  as  ufual,  and  others  railed  upon 
their  ruins  :  Events,  which  for  fome  days  are 
the  univerfal  fubjedt  of  difcourfe,  and  after¬ 
wards  buried  in  everlafting  oblivion.  But  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  plan  of  the  old 

miniftry.  b  V  .  ' 

They  who  are  fond  of  the  details  of  wars  will  The  details 

look  for  them  in  other  works ;  hiftories  are  full  would" be 
of  them,  and  are  not,  on  that  account,  of  greater 
utility.  Were  we  to  adopt  liich  a  plan,  we 
ihould  fill  whole  pages  with  proper  names,  even 
though,  like  Mr.  Henault,  we  compofed  only 
a  bare  nomenclature  of  the  fadts  of  each  cam¬ 
paign.  And  who  could  read  them  without  dif- 
guft  ?  Who  could  retain  them  ?  Perhaps  it  would 
be  fufficient  to  obferve,  with  regard  to  all  thefe 
wars,  that  none  of  them  procured  the  vidtor  fuf- 
ficiently  great  advantages  to  compenfate  the 
evils  of  which  it  had  been  the  caufe. 

After  the  death  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  his  Mimfiry  of 
rival,  the  count  duke  d’Qlivarez,.  who  had  sPain* 
been  abfolute  matter  in  Spain.,  was  difgraced. 

Don  Louis  de  Haro,  Ids  defpotick,  lefs  enter- 
prifing  than  Olivarez,  was  become  prime  min¬ 
ifter,  and  France  had  gained  by  the  change. 
Imagining  that  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY. 
opened  to  them  a  field  for  vidtory,  their  army 
marched  from  the  Low  Countries  into  Cham- The  Span-, 

K  a  pagne,  Frapce. 
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pagne,  befieged  Rocroi,  and  fpread  the  alamS 
on  every  fide. 

Happily  the  French  troops  were  commanded 
by  a  young  hero,  fcarce  twenty  one  years  of 
age,  Louis  duke  cTEnguien,  fon  of  the  prince 
of  Conde.  Genius  fupplied  his  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  though  he  had  orders  not  to  rifle  a 
battle,  yet  he  fought  and  gained  that  of  Rocroi* 
where  the  famous  body  of  Spanifli  infantry  was 
deftroyed.  This  infantry,  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Swifs,  made  the  principal  ftrength  of 
Spain.  Their  commander,  the  count  de  Fuen- 
tes,  fell  glorioufly,  and  the  prince  exclaimed — 
I  could  wijh  to  have  died  like  him ,  had  I  not  been 
victorious.  The  victory  at  Rocroi  paved  the 
way  for  a  feries  of  triumphs. 

The  great  Conde  (for  the  duke  d’Enguien 
already  deferves  that  glorious  name)  foon  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Thionville,  which  in  the  laft 
reign  it  was  thought  imprudent  to  attack.  His 
prefence  becoming  neceflary  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Rhine,  as  the  marefchal  de  Guebriant  had 
been  flain  at  the  taking  of  Rothweil,  and  the 
divifions  occafioned  by  his  death  had  brought 
on  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Dutlingen,  followed 
by  other  ill  fuccefles  in  Suabia  $  Merci,  the 
emperour’s  general,  having  even  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Friburg  ;  Conde  arrived,  attacked 
him  in  an  intrenched  camp  near  that  city,  and, 
though  inferiour  in  number,  defeated  the  impe- 
rialifts,  after  a  battle  which  lafted  three  days. 
Philipfburg  and  Mentz  were  the  fruits  of  this 
viflory.  Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans,  had  a  little 
before  made  himfelf  matter  of  Gravelines,  which 
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held  out  two  months.  But  the  French  were 
lefs  fuccefsful  in  Catalonia,  where  Philip  IV. 
defeated  the  marefchal  de  la  Mothe,  and  took 
the  towns  of  Lerida  and  Balaguier. 

While  Conde  was  enjoying  his  glory'  in  t  urenne 
France,  the  marefchal  Turenne  commanded  the  Mar^n-V 
army  in  Germany,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  dahL 
of  the  country,  to  take  advantage  of  a  great 
vidory  gained  by  the  Swedifh  general,  Torften- 
fon,  in  Bohemia  :  But  he  committed  an  errour, 

(the  only  one,  it  is  faid,  of  which  he  was  ever 
guilty)  and  confented  that  the  allies  fhouid 
feparate  from  his  army  ;  when  Merci,  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  defeated  him  "at 
Mariendahl,  in  Franconia,  (1645).  On  this  1645. 
news  Conde  fet  out,  joined  Turenne,  attacked 
Merci  near  Nordlingen,  and  gained  a  third  vic¬ 
tory  as  glorious  as  the  preceding.  The  illuf- 
trious  Merci  fell  like  Fuentes. 

The  prince  then  marched  to  take  Dunkirk  Jakj”skof 
from  the  Spaniards,  (1646)  but  was  fent  into 
Catalonia,  where  he  mifearried  at  the  fiege  of 
Lerida,  for  want  of  the  neceffary  fuccours.  This 
check  was  a  triumph  to  thofe  who  looked  upon 
him  with  envy  ;  for  the  paflions  of  courtiers 
fport  with  the  publick  prosperity  or  ruin.  But  Battle  of 
the  following  year,  (1648)  he  renewed  their  vex-  ^s,  in 
ation,  by  the  battle  of  Lens  in  Artois,  which  he  s 
gained  over  the  emperour’s  brother,  the  arch¬ 
duke  Leopold.  The  fpeech  he  made  to  his 
foldiers  before  the  battle,  is  preferable  to  all 
thofe  with  which  the  ancients  have  overloaded 
their  hiftories — My  friendsi  remember  Rocroi, 

Friburg ,  and  Nordlingen . 
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A  war  was  likewife  carried  on  in  Italy  agaimT 
Spain.  The  Barberinos,  nephews  of  Urban 
VIII.  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  luccefibr  In¬ 
nocent  X.  having  found  an  afylum  in  France, 
and  Mazarin  being  difcontented  with  the  pope 
for  refufing  to  bellow  a  hat  on  his  brother  j  this 
private  pique  had  an  influence  on  the  general 
operations.  The  war  was  carried  to  the  coalts 
of  Tufcany,  for  the  fake  of  being  near  Rome  ; 
and  though  the  fiege  of  Orbitello  was  raifed, 
yet,  Piombino  and  Porto  Longone  being  taken. 
Innocent  accepted  the  terms  impofed  upon  him. 
Thus  do  petty  interefts  almolt  always  mingle 
with  the  more  fpecious  motives  for  fnedding  of 
human  blood. 

Fhilip  IV.  who  was  naturally  a  good  prince, 
but  weak,  and  governed  by  favourites,  found 
himfelf  unable  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  war, 
and  could  obtain  no  afiiftance  from  his  people. 
In  1645,  the  Hates  of  Arragon  refufed  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  fon  ;  requiring, 
as  a  preliminary,  the  reiteration  of  their  privi¬ 
lege  not'to  bear  arms  out  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try  5  a  refufal  and  claim  which  could  proceed 
only  from  the  moll  violent  difcontent.  Philip 
being  defirous  at  lead  to  leflfen  the  number  of 
his  enemies,  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  Provinces,  by  which  he  acknowledged 
their  independence,  and  abandoned  to  them  all 
their  conquelts. 

This  republick  had  engaged  not  to  treat  with¬ 
out  France,  to  which  it  lay  under  the  greatell 
obligations.  But  in  politicks,  intereft  or  adfcual 
convenience  prevails  over  pall  fervices  and  as 
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'elf  prefervation  is  the  fir-ft  law  in  all  Rates,  they 
think  themfelves  free  from  their  engagements, 
when  they  are  no  longer  confident  with  the 
publick  weal.  Holland  began  to  dread  France 
more  than  Spain  :  She  obtained  from  the  latter 
all  that  Ihe  could  defire,  and  was  unwilling  to 
contribute  to  the  too  great  power  of  the  other. 

If  (he  appeared  guilty  of  ingratitude,  fhe  could 
at  lead  colour  it  with  fpecious  reaions.  By  this 
treaty,  which,  though  concluded  in  io47j  was 
not  (igned  till  January  1648,  an  end  was  put  to 
a  war  of  fourfcore  years,  in  which  the  heroilm 
of  liberty  had  glorioufly  revived  the  wonders  of 
ancient  Greece. 

Never  had  the  Spanifn  monarchy  been  re- in^rre-c- 
duced  to  fuch  a  ft  ate  of  weaknefs  and  humilia-  p^,  an<t“" 
tionj  and,  as  an  addition  to  its  misfortunes,  the  inSldl,“ 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  on  the  point  of  being 
loft.  That  people,  who  are  naturally  prone  to 
fedition,  were  hurried  into  rebellion  by  the  op- 
preffive  taxes  and  vexations  of  the  viceroys  and 
their  fubalterns.  At  Palermo,  the  revolters 
were  headed  by  a  brazier,  and  all  Sicily,  except 
Medina,  was  feized  with  the  lame  epidemick 
fury  which  animated  the  populace  of  that  city. 

The  fame  part  was  played  at  Naples  by  a  fiih- 
erman,  named  Mazaniello.  Under  his  orders, 
the  financiers,  with  part  of  the  nobility,  were 
maflacred,  the  houfes  pillaged,  and  numberlefs 
ads  of  violence  committed.  Mazaniello  was, 
in  his  turn,  murdered  by  the  mutineers,  who, 
in  like  manner,  butchered  a  nobleman  whom 
they  had  put  in  his  room.  A  third  leader  pro- 
pofed’to  eftablifh  a  republick  under  the  protec¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  France  ;  and  this  fcheme  being  adopted, 
they  called  in  the  duke  of  Guife,  whofe  family 
had  fome  pretenfions  on  Naples  :  Upon  which 
that  nobleman  quitted  Rome,  where  he  was 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  diffolution  of  his 
marriage,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dan¬ 
gers,  palled  through  the  Spanifh  fleet,  arrived 
almolt  alone,  and  the  people  eagerly  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  doge  (1647). 

Mazarin  judicioufly  favoured  this  enterprife  ; 
yet  he  fent  no  fuccours  to  the  duke,  perhaps 
from  a  fufpicion  that  he  afpired  to  the  title  of 
king ;  and  every  thing  in  a  fhort  time  returned 
to  its  former  ftate,  both  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily. 
Guife  was  betrayed  by  the  man  who  had  in¬ 
vited  him,  and  lent  to  'Spain,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  four  years  in  a  fevere  imprifonment.  , 
Dreadful  executions  were  made  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  ;  fourteen  thoufand  of  whom  are  reckoned 
to  have  been  maflacred — “  No  people  (fays 
<c  Giannone,  in  his  hiftory  of  that  kingdom) 

€c  is  more  greedy ,  and  lefs  capable  of  liberty , 

<c  than  the  Neapolitans  :  Giddy  in  their  con - 
Cc  dudly  inconftant  in  their  affebfions ,  unfieady 
<c  in  their  opinions ,  they  hate  the  prejent ,  and 
Cc  are  too  much  deprejfed  or  elevated  with  the 
“  fears  or  hopes  of  futurity ,  according  to  the 
<c  dictates  of  impetuous  paffionsd y  Such  a  people  * 
tnuft  fuddenly  pafs  from  rebellion  to  a  kind  of 
fervitude. 

Thus  did  the  flames  of  war  rage  through  the 
whole  of  Europe  ;  and  yet  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  had  been  carried  on  in  Weftphalia 
ever  fince  the  year  1644.  Thefe  negotiations, 
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which  were  endlefsly  complicated  and  difficult, 
are  explained  in  the  curious  work  of  F.  Bou- 
oeant.  A  thoufand  rights  or  claims  to  be  con¬ 
ciliated,  a  thoufand  interefts  to  be  provided  for, 
hoftile  religions  to  be  diiarmed,  the  chaos  of 
the  Germanick  government  to  be  difembroiled, 
the  defpotifm  of  the  emperour  to  be  retrained, 
all  the  powers  to  be  fatisfied,  or  at  leaft  reunited 
in  a  fmgle  fyftem  of  pacification,  was  the  great- 
eft  work,  of  this  kind,  ever  undertaken.  I  he 
glory  was  fhared  between  the  counts  d’Avaux 
and  Servien,  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  and 
the  fon  of  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern,  and  Salvi- 
us,  plenipotentiaries  of  Sweden.  The  firft 
treated  at  Munfter  with  the  catholicks,  the 
fecond  at  Ofnaburg  with  the  proteftants  ;  but 
nothing  was  to  be  determined  except  by  concert. 

Had  either  of  the  two  powers  concluded  a  interred 
feparate  treaty,  it  would  have  been  of  confider-  wWchere- 
able  advantage  to  the  enemy.  Accordingly, 
they  employed  all  their  addrefs  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  Swedes  were  often  fhaken,  either 
by  very  advantageous  offers,  or  becaufe  their 
vidlories  gave  the  law.  However,  they  per¬ 
ceived,  that  the  fureft  method  was  not  to  fepa¬ 
rate  from  France.  The  two  crowns  demanded 
fatisfadlion  to  be  made  at  the  fame  time,  and 
.required  it  to  be  confiderable,  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  empire.  The  emperour  difputed  every  inch 
of  ground  :  The  war  continued  ;  and  its  events, 
as  they  were  fortunate  or  unhappy,  caufed  per¬ 
petual  variations  in  the  plan  of  the  negotiators, 
while  the  fraudulent  policy  introduced  into  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ardently  difplayed 
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its  utmoft  fubtlety.  Muft  the  interefts  of  hu¬ 
manity  have  fo  little  weight  in  publick  affairs  ? 

At  laft,  the  campaign  of  1648  compelled 
Ferdinand  III.  to  bend.  The  duke  of  Bavaria, 
having  broken  the  neutrality,  which  he  had 
lately  promifed,  Vv  ran  gel,  a  famous  Swedifh 
general,  joined  Turenne,  to  fall  upon  his  elec¬ 
torate.  Thefe  two  generals  defeated  the  impe- 
rialifts,  took  Donawert,  and  laid  wafte  Bavaria ; 
while  Koninglmarck,  another  Swede,  no  lefs 
celebrated,  invaded  Bohemia,  penetrated  as  far 
as  Prague,  took  the  little  city,  and  gave  it  up  to 
be  plundered  :  The  booty  was  immenfe,  the 
queen  of  Sweden's  fhare  alone  being  eftimated 
at  near  feven  millions  of  crowns.  The  old  town 
was  befieged,  when  news  arrived  of  the  peace,. 
The  extremity  to  which  the  emperour  was  re¬ 
duced,  with  the  palfion  of  queen  Chriftina  for 
ftudy  and  the  fine  arts,  had  haftened  its  conclu- 
fion  ;  and  Mazarin,  being  threatened  with  a 
civil  war,  was  become  more  tradtable. 

The  treaty  of  Weftphalia  was  folemnly  figned 
at  M under,  the  24th  of  O&ober  1648.  As  it 
is  the  bafis  of  all  fucceeding  treaties,  and  a  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  empire,  it  is  neceffary  *  to 
be  acquainted  with  its  principal  articles.  The 
fummary  given  of  them  by  M.  Pfeftel,  in  his 
Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Germany,  appears  to  me  fo  well  drawn  up,  and 
fo  inftrudlive,  that  I  think  1  ought  to  ufe  it, 
with  a  very  few  alterations. 
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Satisfactions  granted  to  the  Powers. 

FRANCE  had  the  fovereignty  of  the  three  Satisfac- 
bilhopricks,  Metz,  Tool,  and  Verdun  ;  the  city 
ofPignerol,  Brifack,  with  its  dependencies;  the 
Sundgau,  the  landgraviates  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alface,  and  the  right  of  keeping  a  gar- 
rifon  in  Friburg. — Sweden,  befides  five  mil-  Sweden, 
lions  of  crowns,  had  the  archbilhoprick  of 
Bremen,  and  the  bilhoprick  of  Verden,  which 
were  fecularifed  ;  Hither  Pomerania,  Stettin, 
the  Ifie  of  Rugen,  and  Wifmar  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg  ;  the  whole  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  with  three  voices  in  the  diet. — The  Branden- 
debtor  of  Brandenburg  was  recompenfed  for  bj‘°* 
the  lofs  of  Hither  Pomerania,  by  the  cefilon  of 
the  bilhoprick  of  Magdeburg,  which  was  fec¬ 
ularifed  ;  and  thofe  of  Halberftadt,  Minden, 
and  Camin,  which  were  declared  fecular  princi¬ 
palities,  with  four  votes  in  the  diet. — The  dukes  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg  had,  in  exchange  for  Wifmar,  |fu“*cklen' 
the  bilhopricks  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzburg,  in 
like  manner,  erected  into  fecular  principalities. 

— The  dukes  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg  Hanover  the  dukes 
had  the  perpetual  alternative  in  the  bilhoprick  otHanover> 
of  Ofnaburg,  fo  that  a  catholick  bifhop,  eleft- 
ed  by  the  chapter,  was  to  be  fucceeded  by  a 
proteftant  bifhop  of  that  houfe. — The  land-  the  land- 
grave  of  Heffe  Caffel  had  fix  hundred  thou- nSfeCaf- 
fand  crowns,  and  fome  lands. — The  Eleftor  iei> 
Palatine  was  again  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  Low-  Palatine, 
er  Palatinate,  &c.  and  an  eighth  deflorate 
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eftablifhed  in  his  favour,  which  was  to  be  fup-r 
preffed  if  either  of  the  two  branches  of  his  houfe, 
that  of  Bavaria  or  the  palatine,  became  ex- 
tindt. — The  republick  of  Switzerland  was  de¬ 
clared  fovereign,  and  exempt  from  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  empire. — All  the  other  princes 
and  dates  of  the  empire  were  reftored  to  their 
lands,  rights,  and  prerogatives,  which  they  en¬ 
joyed  before  the  troubles  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
year  1619. 


» 

Settlement  of  the  State  of  Religion. 


THE  tranfadtion  at  Paflfau  in  1552,  and 
the  peace  of  religion  in  15553  were  confirmed 
in  their  whole  extent, — The  Calvinifts  were  to 
fhare  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Lutherans. — 
All  the  ecclefiaftical  lands  poflefTed  by  the  prot- 
eftants  in  1624,  and  by  the  eledtor  palatine 
in  1619,  to  remain  in  their  poffefiion. — Every 
beneficiary,  catholick  or  proteftant,  fhall  lofe  his 
benefice  if  he  change  his  religion. — Every  im¬ 
mediate  member  of  the  empire  fhall  have  the 
right  of  changing  and  reforming  religion  in  his 
own  dominions,  as  far  as  the  ftatute  of  1624, 
and  the  compacts  made  with  his  fubjedts,  fhall 
permit  him. — The  fubjedts  that  abandon  the 
religion  eftablifhed  in  their  country  in  1624, 
may  be  tolerated  by  the  prince  $  but  if  he  will 
not  grant  them  liberty  of  confcience,  he  fhall  be 
obliged  to  allow  them  three  years  to  quit  his 
dominions. — The  imperial  chamber  fhall  be 
compofed  of  twenty  four  proteftant  members, 

and 
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and  twenty  fix  catholicks.  The  emperour  fhall 
receive  fix  proteftants  into  the  Aulick  council. 

_ An  equal  number  of  catholick  and  proteftant 

dates  fhall  be  chofen  for  the  diets  of  deputation, 
except  when  they  are  fummoned  for  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  caufe  :  In  this  laft  cafe  all  the  deputies 
Ihall  be  proteftants,  if  the  caufe  regards  prot¬ 
eftants,  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  the  cath¬ 
olicks. — At  the  diet,  and  in  all  the  tribunals 
of  the  empire,  nothing  can  be  concluded  by  a 
plurality  of  catholick  voices  againft  the  unan¬ 
imous  confent  of  the  proteftants. — If  in  the  di¬ 
ets  the  fhffrage  of  the  evangelick  body  is  found 
to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  catholicks,  nothing 
can  be  determined  but  by  way  of  amicable  cotn- 
pofition.  If  the  fame  cafe  happen  in  the  two 
tribunals  of  the  empire,  the  caufes  fhall  then  be 
brought  to  a  general  diet.  (Thefe  were  fo 
many  precautions  againft  the  religion  of  the 
emperour  oppreffing  the  other.) 

Regulations  with  respect  to  the  pub- 

lick  Government, 

THE  princes  and  ftates  of  Germany  affem-  Pubiick 
bled  in  diet  fhall  have  a  decifive  vote  in  all  the  of  Ae'cm-6 
deliberations  of  the  empire,  efpecially  with  re-  Pire* 
gard  to  the  making  of  new  laws,  or  interpreting 
the  old,  declaring  war,  levying  troops,  exact¬ 
ing  contributions,  raifmg  fubfidies  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  building  fortreftes,  making  peace  and  al¬ 
liances  ;  and  their  approbation  fnall  be  elTen- 
tiallv  requifite.  The  college  of  the  imperial 
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cities  fhall  in  like  manner  have  a  decifive  voice. 
— In  all  deliberations  upon  matters  which  may 
turn  to  the  prejudice  of  a  ftate  of  the  empire* 
nothing  fhall  be  decided  but  by  way  of  amicable 
accommodation. — The  Aulick  council  fhall  fol¬ 
low  the  ordonnance  and  the  procedures  ufual  in 
the  imperial  court. — Every  particular  ftate  was 
confirmed  in  the  privilege  of  making  alliances 
with  foreign  powers,  provided  they  were  not 
againft  the  emperour  and  the  empire. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  a  treaty  fo  effential  to 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  particularly  to  that 
of  Germany.  All  the  articles  were  guaranteed 
by  France  and  Sweden,  Innocent  X.  cancelled 
them  by  a  bull ;  but  a  bull  was  too  feeble  an 
inftrument  for  that  piirpofe.  Philip  IV.  refufed 
to  make  peace,  becaufe  he  faw  the  civil  war 
kindling  in  France,  which  he  hoped  to  turn  to 
his  advantage. 

Thus  was  order  at  laft  eftablifhed  in  the 
Germanick  conftitution,  after  thirty  years  of 
troubles  and  maffacres.  The  French  and  Swedes 
may  be  confidered  as  the  legiflators  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  where  their  arms  had  made  fo  many  rav¬ 
ages.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  the  head 
could  not  have  agreed  with  the  members,  nor 
the  members  with  one  another  ;  without  them 
the  difference  of  religions  would  have  been  an 
eternal  fource  of  difcords.  To  fatisfy  the  prot- 
eftants  at  the  expenfe  of  the  church,  was  the 
great  art  of  the  negotiators.  The  catholick 
princes  lofing  none  of  their  domains,  and  gain¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  peace,  con- 
fented  with  the  lefs  difficulty  to  this  treaty,  of 

which 
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which  Rome  had  reafon  to  make  bitter  com¬ 
plaints,  as  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  war. 
Ferdinand  III.  had  every  thing  to  fear  for  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  necelilty  extorted 
from  him  a  compliance.  The  defpotifm  of 
Ferdinand  II.  mull  neceffarily,  fooner  or  later, 
bring  on  the  liberty  of  Germany,  as  in  every 
country  violent  diforders,  fooner  or  later,  pave 
the  way  for  the  reftoration  of  order. 

However,  this  Germanick  liberty  is  for  the  The  Oer. , 
moll  part  a  blefling  enjoyed  by  the  princes,  not  ™ty  nttie b' 
by  the  people.  The  ancient  fervitude  fubiifts  Vown  r'" 
in  feveral  Hates  of  the  empire  :  The  fovereigns,  u‘e  s>eop’s* 
though  extremely  jealous  of  maintaining  their 
privileges  againft  the  emperours,  pay  little  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rights  of  humanity  in  the" treatment 
of  their  fubjedts.  The  Hates  are  free,  but  the 
people  are  Haves  and  oppreffed.  There,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  laws  are  frequently  on  the 
fide  of  the  Hrong  againft  the  weak. 

i  •  •  .  -fc  .5  ...  •  ,  *  * 

CHAP.  II. 

Civil  War  in  France  againft Mazarin. — * 

Sequel  of  the  War  with  Spain. 

TFI  E  .  negotiations  of  Weftphalia  were  Hatred  a- 
drawing  near  a  conclufion,  and  made  the 
French  miniftry  reipeftable  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope,  when  a  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Paris 
againft:  the  king,  or  rather  againft  his  minifter. 
t  was  irnpoffible  that  a  foreigner,  who  was 
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matter  of  the  government,  could  avoid  be-^ 
coming  an  objeft  of  envy,  hatred,  and  cabals. 
Though  cardinal  Mazarin  had  too  much  ad- 
drefs  in  the  beginning  of  his  miniftry  to  copy 
'  the  pomp  and  haughtinefs  of  Richelieu,  his  for¬ 
tune,  his  power,  and  the  neceflities  of  the  pub- 
lick,  furnifhed  fufficient  matter  to  the  malecon- 
tents.  The  royal  authority  was  little  refpedted 
in  his  hands  ;  and  whether  he  abufed  it,  or 
only  feemed  to  abufe  it,  the  fpirit  of  rebellion 
became  univerfal. 

Bad  ftate  of  From  the  time  that  the  wars,  endlefsly  pro- 
therevenue.  longed  and  multiplied,  fwallowed  up  immenfe 
fums ;  from  the  time  that  they  were  carried  on 
with  money  (till  more  than  by  arms  ;  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  finances  fhould  have  been 
always  negle&ed  :  As  if  Henry  IV.  and  Sully 
had  lived  in  another  world  !  Far  from  follow¬ 
ing  their  fyftem  of  economy,  the  government 
ruined  itfelf  while  it  ruined  the  people.  Seven¬ 
ty  five  millions,  to  which  the  revenues  nearly 
amounted,  were  not  fufficient  for  the  publick 
neceflities,  though  the  ftate  was  much  lefs  in 
debt  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  yet  the  armies 
Emeri  fu-  were  not  numerous.  Emeri,  an  obfcure  Italian, 
pcrmtend-  rapaclous  and  prodigal,  fuperintendant  of  the 

Money  finances,  had  recourfe  to  money  edicts,  which 
were  the  more  odious  as  fome  of  them  were 
ridiculous.  The  money  due  to  the  magiftrates 
was  not  paid,  fome  quarters  of  the  annuities 
were  retrenched,  murmurs  broke  out,  the  par- 
Arret  of  u-  liament  made  oppofition,  and  the  fedition  was 
nion  annul-  reajy  to  be  kindled.  An  arret  of  union  be- 
cardinai  tween  the  fovereign  courts  ol  Paris,  which  had 

turned  into  beei¥ 
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been  juft  paffed  by  the  parliament,  gave  the 
minifter  uneafinefs,  and  was  annulled  by  the 
council.  The  magiftrates  maintaining  that 
their  union  contained  nothing  reprehenfible — 

«  The  king  mufi  be  obeyed faid  Mazarin  ; 

“  if  he  forbid  wearing  tajfels  to  band  firings , 

«  it  is  lejs  the  nature  of  the  thing  -prohibited , 

«  than  the  prohibition ,  which  conftitutes  the 
“  crime.”  We  would  imagine  that  he  was 
preaching  up  blind  obedience  to  a  fet  of  monks. 

His  abfurd  difcourfe  and  faulty  pronunciation 
expofed  him  to  the  keen  lhafts  of  ridiculei 
He  was  lampooned  in  ballads,  and  the  fac¬ 
tious  joining  contempt  to  hatred,  increafed  in 
audacity. 

The  parliament  forgetting  the  bounds  of  its  164s. 
jurifdi&ion,  abolilhed  the  intendants  of  the  t°eCb«°r"-of 
provinces,  who  were  inftituted  by  Louis  XIII.  cado!:s* 
and  the  court  being  filled  with  indignation,  re- 
folved  to  ftrike  a  bold  ftroke.  During  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  Te  Deum  for  the  victory  at  Lens, 
a  prefident  and  a  counfellor,  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  debates,  were  arrefted  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  cardinal  ;  upon  which  the  people 
rofe,  threw  chains  acrofs  the  ftreets,  fired  upon 
the  chancellor’s  coach,  formed  barricadoes, 
killed  fome  foldiers,  and  the  two  prifoners  were 
reftored. 

After  the  miniftry  gave  this  proof  of  their  The  coad- 
weaknefs,  violent  commotions  were  to  be  ex-  Jth^evok-s 
pefted.  The  coadjutor  to  the  archbifhop  of  er3» 

Paris,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Retz,  a  man  of  a 
reftlefs,  intriguing,  leditious,  and  libertine  char- 
after,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the  court, 
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inflamed  the  people,  drew  on  the  parliament* 
and  foon  kindled  a  eivil  war.  The  frondeurs 
(that  is  tht  name  given  to  the  rebels)  forced  the 
queen  regent  to  retire  to  St.  Germain  with  the 
young  king.  They  were  headed  by  the  prince 
of  Conti,  brother  of  the  great  Conde,  the  dukes 
of  Longueville,  Beaufort  Venddme,  Bouillon, 
&V.  Conde,  though  difcontented,  fided  with 
the  court,  and  blocked  up  the  capital,  where 
the  parliament  raifed  an  army. 

The  moll  remarkable  thing  in  this  war  is  the 
ridicule  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Every 
thing  became  a  fubjeft  for  jefts  and  ballads* 
The  women  fet  the  fafhion,  and  played  a  cap¬ 
ital  part.  They  ordered  the  men  to  fight  for 
or  againfl:  the  king.  The  dutchefs  de  Longue¬ 
ville,  filler  of  Conde,  made  a  rebel  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Turenne.  The  duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault,  celebrated  for  his  Moral  Maxims,  ftained 
his  own  reputation  by  thefe  verfes,  in  honour  of 
the  fame  princefs  : 

Pour  meriter  f on  ccenr ,  pour  plaire  a  fes  beaux yeux, 

jf’aifait  la  guerre  aux  rois,je  1’ aurois  faite  aux  Dzeux.  '* 

From  the  time  of  Francis  I.  that  fpirit  of  friv¬ 
olous  gallantry  had  conftantly  influenced  pub- 
lick  affairs  ;  and  what  evils  muff  it  not  have 
produced,  in  proportion  as  the  manners  were 
enervated  by  effeminacy,  and  corrupted  by  av¬ 
arice  and  prodigality  ! 

.  In 

*  Thefe  verfes,  the  badnefs  of  which  correfponds  with 
their  impiety,  may  be  thus  tranflated  : 

To  merit  her  heart,  and  to  pleafe  her  bright  eyes, 

H«  revolts  from  his  king,  and  his  God  he  defies. 
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In  1649*  a  feeming  accommodation  took  1650. 
place ;  a  general  amneftv  was  publifhed,  and  relied# 
the  court  returned  to  Paris.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  defpifed  the 
cardinal,  and  whofe  pretenfions  knew  no  bounds, 
was  arrefted,  together  with  the  prince  of  Conti 
and  the  duke  de  Longueville.  Mazarin  could 
not  have  ftruck  a  bolder  ftroke.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  the  people  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of 
their  natural  levity,  by  celebrating  with  bon¬ 
fires  the  imprifonment  of  thofe  men  whom  they 
had  honoured  as  their  fathers  and  defenders. 

This  triumph  of  the  minifter  was  of  fhort 
duration,  becaufe  his  prudence  forfook  him. 
Thinking  himfelf  now  fecure  from  danger,  he 
affronted  Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans,  a  man  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  change  fides  ;  and  provoked  the 
frondeurSy  who  {till  breathed  {edition  :  Upon 
which  the  parliament  demanded  the  releafe  of  1 
the  three  princes,  and  paffed  fentence  of  per-  y 

petual  baniihment  againft  the  cardinal,  who  the  parii*- 
went  in  perfon  to  difcharge  the  illuftrious  prif-  men  * 
oners,  in  hopes  of  attaching  them  to  his  inte- 
refts,  but  received  from  them  only  marks  of 
contempt.  He  then  retired  to  Liege,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  Cologne,  from  whence  he  governed 
the  queen  regent  as  abfolutely  as  if  he  had  not 
quitted  the  court.  At  laft  Conde  revolted, 
but  Turenne  was  become  a  royalift.  Thus  the 
heroes  of  their  countrv  attacked  and  defended 

j 

it  alternately,  as  they  were  hurried  away  by  a 
kind  of  infatuation,  or  brought  back  by  motives 
of  intereft,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty. 
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Mazarin,  like  Concini,  returned  into  the 
kingdom  with  a  fmall  army,  when  the  parlia¬ 
ment  fulminated  againft  him  an  arret  of  pro- 
feription,  and  promifed  fifty  thoufand  crowns 
for  his  head,  taking  a  precedent  from  the  fum 
fixed  upon  the  head  of  admiral  Coligni  in  an 
age  of  fanaticilm.  The  madnefs  was  carried 
to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  deputed  fome  of  their 
body  1  to  take  an  information  againft  the  min- 
ifter’s  army.  By  another  arret,  the  prince  of 
Conde  was  declared  a  ftate  criminal ;  for  con¬ 
tradictions  fpring  up  in  multitudes,  from  the 
fpirit  of  party  and  cabal.  Louis  XIV,  being 
now  of  age,  ordered  the  parliament  to  remove 
to  Pontoife,  and  a  few  of  the  members  obeyed, 
but  the  greater  part  remained.  Thus  there 
were  two  parliaments. 

The  king,  his  mother,  and  his  minifter,  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  provinces,  and  had  very  near 
been  feized  at  Gien  on  the  Loire  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  who  furprifed  the  marefchal  d’Ho- 
quincourt,  but  they  were  faved  by  the  abilities 
of  T urenne  ;  and  the  court,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  defender,  took  the  road  to  Paris, 
where  the  battle  of  St.  Anthony  was  fought  in 
the  fuburb  of  that  name.  The  two  generals 
did  wonders  on  that  occafion,  and  victory  de¬ 
clared  for  the  royal  army  ;  when  mademoifelle, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  caufed  the 
cannon  of  the  baftile  to  be  fired,  which  forced 
Turenne  to  retreat. 

As  the  hatred  againft  the  minifter  feemed 
implacable,  the  king  confented  to  his  removal, 

and 
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atid  difmiffed  him,  after  making  his  encomium 
in  a  declaration.  The  Parifians  joyfully  opened 
their  gates  to  the  fovereign,  and  the  face  of 
affairs  was  entirely  changed.  The  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  went  to  end  his  days  in  banifhrnent.  The 
cardinal  de  Retz,  who  had  been  the  chief  author 
of  the  difturbances,  was  imprifoned.  Conde, 
being  unfuccefsful  in  his  rebellion,  had  joined 
the  Spaniards  ;  but  that  circumftance  did  not 
in  the  leaft  affedl  the  tranquillity  of  Paris.  .  To  Mazar;n 
the  ftorms  of  the  fronde  fucceeded  fo  ft  ill  a  triumphant* 
calm,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1653, 

Mazarin  again  appeared  peaceably  at  court,  re¬ 
lumed  all  his  authority,  and  faw  himfelf  courted 
by  every  body,  even  by  the  parliament :  A  con- 
clufion  worthy  of  an  abfurd  war,  the  niftory  of 
which,  as  was  obferved  by  Conde,  after  he  had 
played  his  part  in  it,  deferved  only  to  be  written 
in  burlefque  verfe.  The  faftion  of  that  prince 
had  been  called  the  party  of  the  petits  maitres ,  The  Pet^ 
becaufe  they  wanted  to  make  themfelves  maf-  mattres* 
ters  of  the  ftate.  M.  Voltaire  obferves,  that  the 
name  of  petits  maitres >  now  applied  to  overbear¬ 
ing  and  ill  educated  young  men,  and  that  of 
frondeurs ,  bellowed  on  the  cenfurers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  are  the  only  vefliges  remaining  of  thofe 
troubles.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Ital¬ 
ian  minifter  laughed  in  his  heart  at  the  French 
giddinefs,  and  certainly  faw  with  pleafure  a  lev¬ 
ity  fo  favourable  to  his  views. 

Weak  as  the  Spaniards  were,  they  had  found 
means  to  turn  the  diffenfions  of  France  to  their  the  Span- 
advantage.  In  165a  they  retook  Barcelona,  the  dviTnf 
after  a  liege  of  fifteen  months,  w retted  Cafal  wars* 

from 
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from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  gained  over  the  duke 
of  Mantua  by  reinftating  him  in  the  poffeffion 
of  that  town,  and  ftormed  Gravelines  and  Dun¬ 
kirk.  The  fruit  of  Conde’s  former  viftories 
was  entirely  loft ;  and  he  himfelf  being  in  arms 
againft  his  country,  would  have  expofed  it  to 
the  greateft  dangers,  had  not  Turenne  fought 
in  its  defence.  Thefe  two  rivals  drew  upon 
themfelves  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Turenne 
had  been  beaten  at  Rhetel,  in  1650,  by  the 
marefchal  du  Pleftis  Praflin,  when  he  fought 
for  the  Spaniards  ;  but,  in  the  caufe  of  his 
king  and  of  his  country,  he  always  appeared  in¬ 
vincible. 

A.r^faved  He  marched  to  the  relief  of  Arras,  which  was 
Turenne.  befieged  by  the  archduke  Leopold  and  the  prince 
of  Conde,  forced  their  lines,  put  the  archduke 
to  flight,  and  left  Conde  only  the  glory  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  admirable  retreat.  Mazarin,  who  was 
at  lome  leagues  diftance,  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
greateft  ridicule,  by  claiming  the  honour  of  that 


Treaty  of 
France  with 
jCrcnpv.eiJ. 


campaign. 

Cromwell,  ftained  with  the  blood  of  Charles 
I.  made  England  fiourifh,  as  we  fhall  foon  have 
occafion  to  relate.  France  and  Spain  both 
courted  his  alliance,  and  thus  betrayed  the 
majefty  of  kings  to  ferve  their  own  interefts. 
The  cardinal,  by  dint  of  complaifance,  it  may 
even  be  faid  meannefs,  fucceeded  in  this  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  concluded  a  treaty  in  1655,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  caufing  Charles  II.  and  the  duke 
of  York,  the  grandfons  of  Henry  IV.  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  out¬ 
cries  of  the  Spaniards,  who  ought  to  have  been 
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filent,  as  they  had  condefcended  to  a£t  a  fimi- 
lar  part ;  and  the  French  miniftry  reaped  the 
fruits  of  this  advantageous  alliance. 

Valenciennes,  befieged  by  the  marefchals  Tu-  Senior 
renne  and  la  Ferte,  was  relieved,  in  1656,  by 
the  prince  of  Conde,  in  conjunfiion  with  don 
John  of  Auftria,  natural  fon  of  Philip  IV.  A 
dyke,  which  ferved  as  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  quarters  of  the  two  marefchals,  being 
broken,  the  enemy  forced  la  berte’s  lines  ;  but 
Turenne  faved  the  army,  and  took  Capelle  fome 
time  after.  In  1657  he  laid  fiege  to  Cambray, 
which  he  was  forced  to  raife,  Conde  having 
thrown  himfelf  into  the  place  with  eighteen 
fquadrons. 

The  following  campaign  was  decifive  in  fa-  B^'o( 
vour  of  the  French  arms.  The  port  of  Dun-  d  lines  gain- 
kirk  was  blocked  up  by  twenty  fail  of  Englifh  renne  5  talc- 
men  of  war,  while  Turenne,  who  had  a  body 
of  fix  thoufand  Englifh  troops  in  his  army,  in¬ 
verted  that  city.  Don  John  and  Conde  march¬ 
ing  to  its  relief,  the  marefchal  attacked  them 
near  Dunes,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory, 
which  the  prince  of  Conde  had  predi6ted,  when 
he  faw  the  bad  difpofitions  that  were  made 
againft  his  will.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
on  that  occafion  his  haughty  foul  was  more 
than  ever  ftung  with  the  ftate  of  dependence  to 
which  he  had  been  fubje&ed  by  his  deplorable 
imprudence.  Dunkirk  capitulated  ;  and  the 
Englifn  took  poffeffion  of  it,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon  with  Cromwell.  Furnes,  Dixmude,  Ou- 
denarde,  Menin,  Ipres,  and  Gravelines,  fuc- 
ceifively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and 
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Spain,  cruftied  by  the  weight  of  the  war,  turned 
her  thoughts  on  peace. 

Two  intereiling  objedts  prefent  themfelves 
before  the  negotiations  of  the  Pyrenees  :  Crom¬ 
well’s  government  in  England,  and  the  abdica¬ 
tion  o f  the  famous  Chriltina,  queen  of  Sweden. 
By  placing  them  here,  we  fhall  follow  the  order 
of  events,  and  avoid  digreflions,  which,  in  the 
fequel,  would  have  led  us  from  our  purpofe. 


CHAP.  III. 

Commonwealth  of  England  under  Crom¬ 
well. 


difference 
of  the  civil 
war  in 
France  and 
England. 


AT  the  time  that  the  fronde  was  carrying 
on  its  ridiculous  cabals,  Charles  I.  was 
condemned  by  his  fubjedts,  and  beheaded  in 
1649.  (I  thought  it  proper  to  give  a  continued 
account  of  his  misfortunes  in  the  preceding 
epocha.)  The  Englifh  carried  on  the  civil  war 
with  fury  ;  the  French  with  contemptible  levity. 
The  reafon  is,  that,  betides  their  different  na¬ 
tional  charadters,  the  objedt  and  circumftances 
of  the  war  were,  in  every  refpecl,  entirely  un¬ 
like.  In  England,  the  defign  was  either  utterly 
to  deftroy  the  regal  power,  or  to  confine  its  pre¬ 
rogative  within  very  narrow  limits  :  In  France, 
the  only  thing  w'anted,  was  to  get  rid  of  a  for¬ 
eign  minifler,  who  was  an  objedt  of  deteftation. 
In  the  one  country  the  malecontents  were  trans¬ 
ported  with  atrocious  fanaticifm  $  in  the  other, 
the  cpadjutor  hirnfelf  did  not  employ  the  leaft 
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pretext  of  religion.  In  the  firft,  a  genius 
equally  vaft,  profound,  and  refolute,  contrived 
and  executed  their  enterprifes  :  In  the  fecond, 
there  was  no  leader  that  had  a  fixed  plan,  or 
was  capable  of  purfuing  one  with  conftancy  and 
vigour.  To  bring  about  the  revolution  in  En¬ 
gland,  an  Oliver  Cromwell  was  neceffary  ;  and 
he  flood  in  need  of  fanaticks  animated  with  his 
own  fpirit. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  of  a  good  charafler 
family,  but  poor,  illiterate,  and  unpoliihed.  weu. 
After  a  youth  of  debauchery  he  turned  rigorift 
and  enthufiaft,  and,  though  full  of  abfurd  and 
fuperftitious  notions,  pofieffed  all  the  talents  of 
a  politician  and  general ;  particularly  that  of 
reading  the  chara&ers  of  other  men,  infpiring 
them  with  his  own  paffions,  and  making  them 
iubfervient  to  his  defigns.  Cromwell  had  been 
unknown  till  the  age  of  forty  four,  when  the 
town  of  Cambridge  chofe  him  for  their  repre- 
fentative  in  parliament.  Being  incapable  of 
moderation,  and  a  violent  opponent  of  the  royal 
caufe,  having  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  the  de¬ 
vout  extravagances  of  fanaticifm,  he  foon  pro¬ 
cured  himfelfaname  in  thefedt  of  the  puritans. 

His  exploits,  by  degrees,  raifed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  army  ;  and  he  managed  men’s 
minds  with  fuch  dexterity,  made  l'uch  a  judi¬ 
cious  ufe  of  every  opportunity,  that  he  became 
the  oracle  and  matter  of  thofe  fiery  republicans, 
whofe  audacity  overturned  the  laws  as  well  as 
the  throne. 

After  the  king  was  beheaded,  the  houfe  of 
pommons,  which  confifted  only  of  about  four 
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fcore  madmen,  abolilhed  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  declared  that  the  monarchy  no  longer  fub- 
fifted.  Cromwell  went  to  fubdue  Ireland,  where 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  ftiil  defended  the  good 
caufe.  He  took  by  affault  the  town  of  Tre- 
dagh,  put  the  garrifon,  which  was  numerous, 
to  the  (word,  and  fpread  fo  great  terrour  and 
defpair,  that  more  than  forty  thoufand  Irifh  left 
their  country,  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  for¬ 
eign  princes.  That  people,  who,  in  1646, 
had  been  ftirred  up  by  a  pope’s  nuncio  to  rebel 
againft  the  king,  had  afterwards  (hewn  them- 
felves  fincere  royalifts,  perhaps  out  of  hatred  to 
the  prefbyterians. 

Scotland  was  foon  after  fubje&ed  to  the  yoke. 
The  generous  marquis  of  Montrofe,  who  had 
perfifted  in  his  fidelity  to  the  crown,  had  been 
excommunicated  in  that  country  as  a  rebel  to 
the  covenant ,  afterwards  hanged,  and  his  limbs 
fixed  up  in  the  principal  towns.  Yet  Charles 
II.  the  heir  of  his  father’s  throne,  caft  himfelf 
into  the  arms  of  the  Scots,  becaufe  he  had  no 
other  refource.  He  fubmitted  to  the  humili¬ 
ating  terms  impofed  by  their  fanatical  zeal  ; 
but,  being  more  a  (lave  than  a  king  among  them, 
he  had  fcarce  a  lhadow  of  authority.  The 
parliament’s  forces  marched  againft  them,  under 
the  command  of  Cromwell.  The  Scots,  who 
were  intrenched  on  the  hills,  might  have  con¬ 
quered  without  fighting  \  but  their  clergymen, 
by  prophefying  a  more  glorious  vidtory,  forced 
general  Lefly  to  march  down  and  give  battle  ; 
when  Cromwell  routed  them  at  the  firft  onfet, 
and  that  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Dunbar, 
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ruined  the  hopes  of  Charles.  He  was  not  in 
theaftion  ;  for  the  clergy  being  difiatisfied  with 
his  conduft,  he  had  been  recalled  from  the 
camp,  where  he  made  himfelf  the  idol  of  the 
foldiers  (1650). 

The  next  year,  the  king  being  obliged  to  take  Battle  of 
flight,  boldly  paffed  into  England,  while  his  erj 
oppreffor  was  completing  the  conqueft  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  was  not  expected  ;  and  his  adherents 
afiembled  in  amazement,  without  having  taken 
any  precaution.  Cromwell,  upon  this,  redoub¬ 
led  his  adlivity,  afiembled  the  militia,  and  join¬ 
ing  them  to  his  troops,  attacked  the  king  in 
Worcefter,  which  he  forced  with  dreadful 
{laughter.  The  unfortunate  Charles  fled  in  plight  of 
difguife,  concealed  himfelf  a  whole  day  in  an  the  kms- 
oak,  and  wandered  forty  days  in  the  midft  of 
his  enemies ;  at  leaft  nobody  had  the  weaknefs 
to  betray  him,  notwithstanding  fo  many  motives 
to  turn  traitor ;  and  he  found  a  vefiel  to  convey 
him  into  France  (1651). 

Fairfax,  the  parliament’s  general,  had  re-  Cromwell 
figned  the  command  before  the  expedition  into  chS 
Scotland,  making  a  fcropie  of  breaking  the  cov¬ 
enant,  that  facred  league  of  the  fanaticks  of 
both  nations.  The  artful  Cromwell,  who  knew 
him  to  be  inflexible  in  his  notions,  affedted  to 
difluade  him  warmly  from  his  defigned  refig- 
nation,  and  had  duped  men  of  fimple  minds, 
by  an  hypocritical  moderation.  Being  now  in- 
vefted  with  the  generalfhip,  and  mailer  of  the 
army,  in  whom  the  whole  power  was  centered, 
he  watched  the  favourable  moment  for  rifing 
yet  higher. 

The 
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The  Englifh  republick  (for  the  tyrants  affutn- 
ed  that  majeftick  tide)  foon  fhewed  herfelf 
formidable  to  her  neighbours.  She  quarrelled 
with  Holland,  whofe  trade  excited  her  jealoufy  ; 
and,  by  the  famous  affi  of  navigation ,  foreigners 
were  prohibited  from  importing  any  merchan¬ 
dize  which  was  not  the  growth  of  their  foil,  or 
the  produce  of  their  manufactures.  This  was 
cutting  off  almoft  all  the  branches  of  the  Dutch 
trade  in  England,  and  obliging  the  Englifh 
to  cultivate  maritime  commerce;  accordingly, 
nothing  has  more  contributed  to  the  profperity 
of  that  nation. 

The  Rates  general  fruitlefsly  ftrove  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  war  by  negotiation.  It  was  declared  ; 
and  though  they  had  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fail,  though  their  admirals  Tromp  and 
Ruyter  performed  wonders  of  fkill  and  courage, 
the  Englifh  had  a  clear  luperiority.  This  they 
owed  principally  to  the  fize  of  the  veflels  built 
during  the  laft  reign.  A  ftrange  fatality  that 
the  tax  of  fhip  money,  which  was  fo  beneficial 
from  the  application  made  of  it  by  Charles, 
fhould  have  ferved  as  a  pretence  for  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  afterwards  been  a  means  of  rendering 
the  nation  triumphant. 

Thefe  advantages  infpiriting  the  parliament, 
they  attempted  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
army,  and  tree  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of 
Cromwell,  who  then  difplayed  all  the  vigour  of 
his  character.  Knowing  that  they  were  going 
to  pafs  a  vote  contrary  to  his  views,  he  haftened 
to  the  parliament  houfe,  followed  by  three  hun¬ 
dred  foidiers,  infulted  that  alfembly,  and  loaded 
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it  with  bitter  reproaches. — Fie !  withdraw ,  cried 
he,  you  are  no  longer  a  'parliament ,  the  Lord  hath 
cafl  you  off.  He  made  the  members  go  out  one 
after  the  other,  calling  them  drunkards ,  thieves , 
whoremaJlerSy  &c.  after  which  he  locked  up  the 
houfe,  and  retired  without  fear.  His  own 
friends  could  not  have  believed  him  capable  of 
an  adlion  fo  prodigioufly  bold  *  to  which  noth¬ 
ing  parallel  has  ever  been  feen  (1652). 

To  leave  the  nation  fome  fliadow  of  liberty,  He  eftab. 
he  formed  another  parliament,  compofed  of  fa-  1o11^sr  aa""d 
naticks  and  the  dregs  of  the  people.  This  par-  dmoivesit. 
liament,  after  having fought  the  Lord  in  prayer , 
fell  into  a  fit  of  delirium  fo  ftrong,  that  they 
declared  the  univerfities  and  fciences  pagan  in- 
ftitutions,  and  wanted  to  eftablifh  the  Mofaick 
law  as  the  bafis  of  the  Englifh  jurifprudence  : 

At  laft  they  made  themfelves  fo  contemptible, 
that  Cromwell  determined  to  diffolve  them, 
which  he  did  without  any  difficulty. 

It  was  then  that  the  council  of  war  beftowed  The  title  of 
on  him  the  title  of  proteftor,  which  had  been  Pr(Atea°[ 

r  \  •  •  •  •  r  .  ,  ,  .  .  r  .  beftowed  oa 

ulual  in  minorities,  with  the  right  of  admin-  him. 
iftering  juftice,  declaring  war,  making  peace, 
and  concluding  alliances,  with  a  Handing  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men.  The  proteftor  was 
only  obliged  to  take  the  advice  of  a  council,  to 
aflemble  the  parliament  every  three  years,  and 
to  keep  it  affembled  five  full  months  (1653). 

The  Englifh  then  had  a  mafter  much  more 
formidable  than  the  laft  kings.  The  expenfes 
of  the  publick  were  enormous,  and  the  nation 
murmured. 


When 


New  pariia-  When  the  parliament  met,  they  wanted  to 
iTaTed.611*  examine  the  title  of  proteftor  bellowed  by  the 
council  of  war ;  but  Cromwell  foon  forced  them 
to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  even  diffolv- 
ed  thefe  rafh  men  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prefcribed  five  months  (1654). 

Cromwell,  If  the  prote£tor  oppreflfed  the  flate,  at  leaft 
oppredbd  he  made  it  refpe6led  abroad.  He  obliged  Hol- 
the  date,  land  to  yield  the  vain  honour  of  the  flag,  for 
rerpeded.  which  a  bloody  war  had  been  carried  on.  He 
ordered  the  execution  of  the  Portuguefe  ambaf- 
fadour’s  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  mur¬ 
der,  and  afterwards  figned  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Portugal,  upon  terms  advantageous  to 
England.  Being  courted  by  the  miniflers  of 
France  and  Spain,  he  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Coequeft  of  firft  of  thofe  crowns  $  and  the  Englifh  took  Ja- 
jamaica.  maica  from  the  Spaniards  :  An  acquifition  of 
immenfe  value,  from  the  fituation  of  that  ifland, 
and  ftill  more  from  the  plantations,  which  have 
enriched  it  even  by  its  own  products. 

Biake  a  The  following  year  admiral  Blake  burnt  a 
great  man.  spanifh  fleet  at  the  Canaries,  notwithfl  anding 

the  fire  of  a  cattle,  and  feven  redoubts.  A 
great  man,  and  a  good  patriot,  he  ferved  the 
flare  without  loving  Cromwell. — We  ought  to 
fight  for  our  country ,  laid  he,  into  whatever 
hands  it  be  fallen.  He  was  equally  efteemed 
by  all  parties,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongefl 
proofs  of  extraordinary  merit. 

Mazir’m  We  have  feen  in  what  manner  the  protestor 
ter^crorn-"  got:  p©fikffion  of  Dunkirk.  It  mufl  be  added, 
well.  1  that  Louis  XIV.  or  Mazarin,  deputed  to  him 

the 
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the  duke  of  Crequi  and  the  duke  of  Never 
Mancini,  the  cardinal’s  nephew.  This  prime 
minifter  of  France,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Vol¬ 
taire,  affures  Cromwell,  that  he  is  forry  not  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  pay  in  perfon  the  honours 
due  to  the  greateft  man  in  the  world.  How  low 
men  will  defcend,  from  motives  of  political 
intereft  ! 

Cromwell,  in  order  to  rivet  his  power,  was  a  docile 
deiirous  of  fixing  to  it  the  feal  of  the  laws  ;  and  Parliamer*r* 
his  glorious  adminiftration  made  him  hope  to 
meet  with  l'uccefs.  In  1657  he  called  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  he  found  ready  to  fecond  his  in¬ 
clinations,  after  he  had  excluded  fuch  members 
as  he  fufpedted.  The  rights  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart  were  immediately  annulled  ;  after  which 
it  was  propofed  to  confer  the  title  of  king 
upon  the  protestor  j  and  that  extraordinary 
bill  being  paffed,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
commifiioners  were  deputed  to  offer  him  the 
crown. 

Though  this  was  what  he  long  had  in  view,  Cromwell 
yet  he  refufed  it,  either  from  a  dread  of  con-  crown. 
fpiracies,  deference  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
or  regard  to  the  generous  fentiments  of  his 
fon  in  law  and  brother  in  law,  who  declared 
their  refolution  to  throw  up  their  employments, 
if  he  accepted  the  royalty.  The  parliament, 
therefore,  confirmed  his  former  title  j  to  which 
they  added  a  perpetual  revenue,  and  the  right 
of  naming  his  fucceffor.  Even  this  parliament 
was  dilfolved,  like  the  others,  when  it  ceafed 
to  {hew  itfelf  the  {lave  of  an  ill  difguifed  def- 

potifm. 

Voltaire 
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Thought  of  Voltaire  has  made  a  reflection  on  that  fub- 

Voltaire  on  •  «  «  •  .  •  i  •  •  »  . 

thatfubjea.  jett,  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  ingenious  than 
folid. — cc  Cromwell ,  an  ufurpery  worthy  of  a 
cc  throne ,  had  ajfumed  the  title  of  protectory  not 
cc  that  of  king  ,  becaufe  the  Englijh  knew  how 
€C  far  the  regal  prerogatives  ought  to  extend , 
<f  but  were  not  acquainted  with  the  limits  of 
cc  the  proteCtoral  authority  ”  The  army,  which 
gave  him  that  title,  detefted  the  name  of  king  ; 
for  what  reafon,  then,  fhould  he  have  affum- 
ed  it  ?  And  when  the  laft  parliament  offered 
it  to  him,  his  confidents  and  relations  ufed 
every  imaginable  argument  to  hinder  him  from 
accepting  it.  If  that  name  tempted  his  pride, 
it  would,  in  fa£t,  have  added  nothing  to  his 
power. 

uneafinefs  But  an  important  fpedftacle,  which  ought  to 
make  an  indelible  impreffion  on  the  ambitious, 

tefto?.pr°  and  at  leaft  ferve  as  a  confolation  to  the  op~ 
preffed,  is  Cromwell,  a  prey  to  chagrin  and 
the  terrours  to  which  tyranny  gives  birth,  de¬ 
tefted  by  his  own  daughters,  dreading  to  be 
affaffinated  in  the  midft  of  his  guards,  armed 
with  a  cuirafs  and  a  number  of  offenfive  weap¬ 
ons,  never  daring  to  lie  three  nights  in  the 
fame  chamber.  His  difquiet  brought  on  a 
mortal  difeale.  In  vain  did  he  prophefy  his 
recovery  ;  for  either  he  ftill  wanted  to  deceive 
mankind,  or  was  himfelf  deceived  by  fanati- 
cifm.  Having  at  laft  named  his  eldeft  fon 
Richard  to  fucceed  him,  he  died,  in  1658,  at 
the  age  of  fifty  nine,  the  fame  day  that  he 
had  gained  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Wor- 
cefter. 
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A  few  features  will  complete  the  pidure  of  Singulari- 
this  extraordinary  perfonage.  When  inverted  e«raordil3 
with  fupreme  power,  he  ftill  preierved  his  au-  nars man* 
fterity  of  manners.  After  facrificing  every  thing 
to  his  unfeeling  ambition,  he  was  a  rigid  ob- 
ferver  of  juftice.  Though  enthuhafm  was  the 
chief  inftrument  by  which  he  effe&ed  his  de- 
figns,  he  laughed  with  the  deifts  at  the  folly  of 
the  fe&aries ;  and  frequently  curbed  the  puri¬ 
tans,  thofe  fanaticks  whofe  zeal  had  been  the 
prime  mover  of  the  revolution.  On  the  other  His  tolera- 
fide,  he  was  in  general  tolerant,  and  even  the  drifts0, 
deifts,  whom  he  ftyled  atheifts,  lived  in  peace 
around  him.  Their  number  increafed  every 
day  j  becaufe,  unhappily,  nothing  is  more  prop¬ 
er  to  make  men  infidels,  than  the  extrava¬ 
gances  and  excefles  at  that  time  lo  common  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  religion.  When  the  human 
mind  has  no  rule,  it  avoids  one  rock,  only  to 
call  itfelf  upon  another. 

Among  the  feds  with  which  England  was  The  quak- 
overrun,  are  diftinguifhed  the  quakers,  found- 
ed  by  George  Fox,  a  ftioemaker’s  apprentice. 
Wanting  to  follow  the  gofpel  literally,  as  has 
been  the  common  madnefs  of  enthufiafts,  they 
trampled  on  the  rules  of  decorum,  and  the  re¬ 
ceived  cuftorns  of  focial  intercourfe.  Every 
oath  appeared  to  them  criminal  j  they  made  it 
.a  point  of  religion  to  ufe  the  word  thou,  when 
they  fpoke  to  perfons  of  whatever  rank,  and 
refufed  to  admit  either  priefts  or  facraments. 

Their  name  cxprefies  the  convuifions  into  which 
they  threw  themfelves,  in  order  to.  receive  the 
Vol.  V.  M  holv 
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holy  fpirit.  As  they  forbid  the  ufe  of  arrr% 
their  fanaticifm  was  the  lead  dangerous  of  any* 
Recovered  now  from  their  delirium,  they  pre¬ 
serve  the  fame  fund  of  virtue  and  Simplicity,  in¬ 
tegrity,  plain  dealing,  mildnefs,  patience,  love 
of  juftice  and  peace,  while  they  have  got  rid  of 
their  ridiculous  practices ;  and  perhaps  the  Sin¬ 
gularity  of  their  manners  contributes,  in  fome 
degree,  to  the  maintenance  of  their  virtues;  be- 
eaufe  people  readily  contrail  the  vices  of  fo- 
ciety  when  they  have  nothing  to  diftinguiffi  or 
Separate  them  from  the  multitude,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  which  is  principally  inhabited  by  qualc- 
ers,  is  the  manfion  of  happinefs* 
short  pro-  Richard  Cromwell  Succeeded  his  father  with- 
Richa^d  ot  out  oppofition,  but  had  neither  the  genius  nor 
Cromwell,  refolution  neceSTary  for  fo  high  a  Station,  Being 

and  his  ab—  *i  i  j  r*  i 

di cation,  a  man  or  mild  character  and  iimple  manners, 

upright,  unambitious,  and  free  from  fanati¬ 
cifm,  he  was  from  the  beginning  the  fport  of 
factions.  The  parliament  which  he  affembled 
began  to  give  him  uneafinefs,  and  the  army 
gave  him  more.  Some  of  the  principal  officers* 
and  even  his  brother  in  law  Fleetwood,  formed 
cabals  againfl  his  authority,  and  tumultuouSly 
demanded  the  diiTo Union  of  the  parliament, 
which  had  forbidden  their  feditious  meetings. 
Having  confented  to  this,  through  weaknefs, 
he  found  himfelf  without  any  Support,  and  ab¬ 
dicated  in  1659,  to  live  in  the  obfcurity  of 
peaceful  retirement.  His  brother,  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  like  manner  threw  up 
all  his  employments.  Thus  disappeared  in  a 

moment 
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moment  the  family  of  that  ufurper,  who  had 
governed  his  commonwealth  with  the  authority 
of  a  defpot,  and  refufed  the  title  of  king. 

The  council  of  war  remaining  in  poffeffion  of  The  rump, 
the  power,  and  defirous  of  feeming  to  pay  re-  *  of 
fpedt  to  the  laws,  again  collected  the  remains  of  menu 
the  long  parliament,  which  had  been  diffolved 
by  Cromwell  after  the  judicial  murder  of 
Charles  I.  This  affembly,  which  confided  of 
about  forty  members,  was  fo  contemptible,  and 
fo  contemned,  that  it  was  called  the  rump . 
Attempting  to  ad  with  the  authority  of  a  par¬ 
liament,  it  offended  the  council  of  war,  and  was 
at  once  dedroyed. 

Thus  fo  many  efforts  for  freedom,  fo  many  Unhappy 
druggies  againft  the  royal  prerogative,  fo  many 
crimes  confecrated  by  religious  madnefs,  fo 
great  an  appearance  of  patriotick  or  republican 
zeal,  had  plunged  the  Englifh  nation,  not  only 
into  the  horrours  of  a  civil  war,  but  a  date  of 
dreadful  flavery.  After  the  death  of  the  king, 
every  thing  had  been  managed  by  the  power  of 
the  (word,  which  made  the  balls  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  fettered  the  laws,  forced  them  to  be  filent, 
and  didionoured  the  nation  in  the  midd  of  its 
trophies.  The  impods,  one  year  with  another.  Taxes  un- 
amounted  to  more  than  twelve  millions  derling,  ^xMCiom‘ 
a  revenue  to  which  the  crown  had  never  raifed 
any  thing  nearly  equal.  Crom well’s  expenfes, 
only  for  fpies  and  fecret  intelligence,  are  cfi inflat¬ 
ed  at  no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

He  had  left  two  millions  of  debts,  though  a 
great  economid,  and  extremely  attentive  to  the 
difpofal  of  the  publick  money.  An  army  of 
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more  than  fifty  thoufand  men,  whofe  pay  was  a 
fhilling  for  every  foot  foldier,  and  half  a  crown 
for  every  horfeman,  devoured  the  vitals  of  the 
nation,  in  order  to  enflave  it,  inftead  of  being 

The  people  its  defenders.  Thefe  misfortunes,  almofl  infep- 

dehre  the  11  /•  r  1  1  •  11  r 

reftoration  arable  from  luch  a  revolution,  opened  the  eyes 

authority!^1  even  prefby terians,  and  convinced  them, 

that  to  overturn  the  throne  was  to  ruin  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  they  were,  therefore,  defirous  of  reftoring 
the  royal  family,  and  the  other  party  longed  for 
it  with  (till  more  eagernefs.  We  fhall  fee  the 
new  revolution  brought  about  in  1660. 


CHAP.  IY. 

Reign  and  Abdication  of  Christina,  Sfueen  of 

Sweden. 

Defignof  A  YOUNG  queen,  fond  of  literature  and 
this  chap-  the  fine  arts,  facrificing  to  that  paflion  her 

crown,  and  perhaps  her  religion,  forms  a  re¬ 
markable  contraft  with  the  ignorance,  favage 
manners,  violent  fanaticifm,  and  fanguinary 
ambition  of  Cromwell.  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  upon 
that  account  becomes  an  objed  worthy  of  our 
curiofity.  I  fhall,  therefore,  colled:  into  a 
fingle  pidure  the  circumftances  of  her  life  that 
are  moft  important  to  be  known,  with  this 
caution,  that  we  mufl  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 
dazzled  by  deceitful  appearances  nor  fufpicious 

encomiums. 
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encomiums.  It  is  the  province  of  hiftory  to 
pafs  fentence  upon  men,  efpecially  princes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  light  in  which  their  conduft  ap¬ 
pears  after  a  ftri£t  and  impartial  fcrutiny. 

When  Guftavus  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Beginning 
in  1632,  his  daughter  was  only  fix  years  of  age,  naw^ni 
and  the  regency  of  Sweden  trufted  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  to  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern,  a 
man  capable  of  profecuting  the  great  defigns 
formed  by  that  hero.  The  mind  of  the  young 
queen  was  cultivated  by  learned  preceptors, 
while  the  Swedes,  by  their  courage  and  difci- 
pline,  {truck  terrour  into  the  imperial  court. 

Being  endowed  with  a  penetrating  genius  and 
retentive  memory,  {he  foon  appeared  a  prodigy  • 
reading  the  Greek  authors,  and  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  every  thing,  except  what  ought 
to  have  attached  her  to  the  duties  of  the  crown  ; 
or,  if  (he  did  learn  it,  no  leffon  was  fooner  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  illustrious  Grotius,  whom  we  have  feen  Grotius  m 
perfecuted  in  Holland,  as  well  as  Barneveldt,  fnr Sweden! 
tor  the  fenfelefs  controverfy  of  the  Gomarifts 
and  Arminians,  not  having  met,  in  France,  with 
the  treatment  from  Richelieu  which  he  deferved, 
had  found  an  honourable  afyium  in  Sweden  ; 
and  was  fent,  by  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern,  am- 
baffadour  to  that  very  court  where  Richelieu 
erecffed  himfelf  into  a  defpotick  judge,  even  of 
genius.  This  was  a  circumftance  the  more 
mortifying  to  the  French  minifter,  as  Grotius 
fupported  the  dignity  of  his  character  with 
fpirit.  Chriftina  repofed  the  fame  confidence 
in  him,  that  had  been  done  by  the  chancellor 

Oxenftiern  : 
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The  treaty 
ofWeftpha- 
li a  haftened 
by  the 
queen’s  pa(- 
non  for  let¬ 
ters. 


The  court 
tilled  with 
learned 
men. 


Defcartes 
dies  there. 


The  Swedes 
difcontented 
with  the 
whims  of 
the  queen. 


Oxenftiern  :  She  was,  above  all,  worthy  to  pay 
honour  to  literary  merit. 

When  flie  was  of  age  to  take  the  reins  into 
her  own  hands,  (her  minority  ended  at  the  age 
of  fixteen)  fhe  applied  herfelf  to  bufinefs  ;  but 
at  laft  her  ruling  paffion  prevailed  :  Letters,  the 
arts,  and  every  thing  which  gives  a  luftre  to  fo- 
cial  life,  had,  for  her,  almoft  invincible  charms. 
The  peace  of  Weftphalia  was,  at  leaf!:,  one  hap¬ 
py  fruit  of  this  predile&ion.  Oxenltiern  prefix¬ 
ed  the  continuation  of  the  war  ;  and  the  mif- 
underftanding  between  the  two  Swedifh  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  retarded  the  conclufion  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  ;  but  all  delays  were  cut  oft  by  the  queen’s 
abfolute  commands. 

This  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  higheft  com¬ 
mendations,  had  it  proceeded  from  a  defire  of 
doing  good  to  Europe,  and  particularly  Swe¬ 
den  ;  but  the  contrary  was  demonftrated  by  ex¬ 
perience.  To  enjoy  repofe,  and  give  herfelf 
up  to  the  amufements  fuited  to  her  inclination, 
were  all  that  Chriftina  had  at  heart.  Her  court 
was  filled  with  learned  men,  the  greaceft  part 
ot  whom  ought  to  have  been  left  in  the  duft  of 
their  clofet.  Defcartes  injudicioufly  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  attradted  among  the  reft,  either 
by  the  reputation  of  that  princefs,  or  the  vanity 
of  ranking  her  in  the  number  of  his  difciples, 
where  the  change  of  life  and  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  killed  him  in  a  few  months. 

A  warlike  nation,  elated  by  its  vidlories,  and 
ft  ill  animated  with  zeal  for  Luther’s  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  a  fenate  renowned  for  profound  policy  ; 

in 
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in  a  word,  the  Swedes  in  general,  were  difpleafed 
at  feeing  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gultavus  dil- 
daining  the  cares  of  royalty,  giving  herfelf  up 
to  a  barren  philofophy,  to  refearches  of  erudition, 
the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages,  a  paffion  tor 
medals,  ftatues,  and  piftures,  interludes  and 
magnificent  feftivals  ;  and  lavishing  the  finances 
on  fuperfluities  and  men  of  mean  talents,  it 
was  thought,  with  reafon,  that  a  take  tor  fuch 
things  does  honour  to  a  fovereign  only  when  he 
does  not  (offer  them  to  come  in  competition 
with  his  duties,  and  keeps  them  in  lubordina- 
tion  to  the  effential  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  Swedes  ardently  defired,  that  the  queen  chnftina 
would  marry,  and,  at  leaft,  give  an  heir  to  the  marry, 
crown  ;  but,  like  the  famous  Elizabeth  of  En¬ 
gland,  (he  was  too  fond  of  liberty  to  give  her 
confent.  Why  did  (he  not  imitate  the  fame 
Elizabeth  in  her  application  to  the  labours  of 
government  ?  She  would  then  have  been  more 
admired  for  her  erudition. 

Charles  Guftavus,  count  palatine  of  Deux  She  names 
Fonts,  Chriftina’s  coufin,  was^  the '  hulband  ^t^entfo; 
pointed  out  for  her  by  the  pubiick  wifhes.  But  herfuccef- 
being  refolved  to  live  (ingle,  ibe  gladly  named 
him  her  fucceflfor  in  1650  $  and  this  ftep  made 
Sweden  more  eafy.  That  prince  politically 
kept  at  a  difxance  from  court,  and  from  bu fi¬ 
nds  ;  diffembling  his  ambition  for  the  throne, 
yet  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people,  to  make 
them  wifh  for  his  reign.  Chriftina  being  again 
folicited  to  marry,  declared  to  the  fenate,  in 
165 1,  a  refolution  to  abdicate  the  crown  :  But  it 

is  difficult  to  believe  this  declaration  fincere  $ 

and 
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and  the  fenators,  from  a  dread  left  they  fhould 
iall  into  feme  miftake,  conjured  her  to  relin- 
quifh  that  defign  ;  fhe  yielded  to  their  intreaties, 
upon  condition  that  fhe  fhould  no  longer  be 
preffed  to  marry.  In  a  conjuncture  fo  critical, 
Charles  Guftavus  acted  with  as  great  referve  as 
the  fenate. 

pimento”6  Notwithftanding  the  mafeuline  fpirit  and 
favourites  character  of  the  queen,  fhe  had  a  tincture  of  fic- 
ofChnitina*  Flenefs  and  caprice.  Michon,  a  French  phy- 

fician,  (who  took  the  name  of  Bourdelot,  becaufe 
his  uncle,  by  the  mother’s  fide,  who  bore  that 
name,  was  known  in  the  clafs  of  literati)  gained 
her  whole  confidence  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
made  her  lofe  her  relilh  for  ftudy.  Pimentel, 
the  Spanifn  minifler,  having  wormed  out  this 
odious  favourite,  in  his  turn  enjoyed  the  greateft 
fhare  of  her  good  graces,  and  revived  the  paffion 
for  letters,  by  extolling  her  genius  in  the  moft 
flattering  (trains.  An  ambaffadour  from  Crom¬ 
well,  negotiating  with  Sweden,  complained,  that 
in  his  audiences  he  could  hear  of  nothing  but 
philofophy  and  interludes.  France,  and  even 
Sweden,  took  fo  great  umbrage  at  PimenteFs 
credit,  that  at  laft  he  was  difeharged. 

Wearied  more  than  ever  with  bufinefs,  figh- 
guftin  ing  for  the  pleafure  of  living  at  liberty  with 

r  54*  learned  men,  a  prey  to  the  melancholy  produced 

by  the  difguft  and  necefiity  of  difeharging  her 
duties,  thinking,  to  ufeher  own  expreffion,  that 
Jloe  Jaw  the  devil  when  her  fecretaries  came  into 
her  prefence  with  their  papers,  Chriftina  re¬ 
fumed  in  earned  her  project  of  abdication,  and 
declared  that  refolution  at  the  opening  of  the 

affembiy 
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afiembly  of  the  dates  at  Upfal,  in  1654;  to 
which  they  gave  their  confent,  after  a  flight 
oppofition  for  the  fake  of  decorum.  They 
fecured  to  her  a  revenue  on  fome  domains  of 
which  fhe  could  not  obtain  the  fovereignty. 

Charles  Guftavus  refufed  to  reign  without  en¬ 
joying  the  full  rights  of  the  crown,  and  he 
found  means  to  gain  it  without  incurring  the 
fufpicion  of  ingratitude.  * 

4C  I  give  myjelf  no  uneaftnefs  about  the  plau-  Her  letter 
*c  dire,”  faid  Chriftina,  in  her  letter  to  the  ^^praennuc^ 
French  ambafladour  Chanut — cc  it  is  Jeldom  ambaffa- 
cc  that  a  manly  and  vigorous  defign  can  plcafe  dour* 

<c  every  body  ;  I  Jhall  be  fatisfied  with  the  ap- 
u  probation  of  a  Jingle  perJony  and  even  that  I  am 

willing  to  forego.  What  pi.  afure  will  it  be  to 
c c  ref  ell  that  I  have  done  good  to  mankind /” 

Why  then,  fays  M.  d’Alembert,  in  his  Mifcel- 
lanies,  would  ihe  ceafe  to  do  it  ?  That  philofo- 
pher  feems  to  have  formed  a  juft  eftimate  of  this 
princefs,  who  has  been  too  much  extolled,  ei¬ 
ther  by  declaiming  panegyrifts  or  me,n  of  geni¬ 
us,  who  have  confidered  her  only  in  one  point 
of  view. 

In  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Conde  fhe  faid —  Another 
€c  I  will  never  ftain  an  a  Elion  y  which  appeared  [hTgreat 
€i  to  me  fo  noble ,  by  a  mean  regret  y  and  if  it  Condfe* 

<c  Jhould  meet  with  your  difapprobationy  I  will 
€C  allege ,  as  the  only  excufey  that  1  would  never 
<c  have  refigned  the  gifts  which  fortune  befiow - 
ec  ed  on  me,  had  1  thought  them  necejjary  to  my 
c(  happinefs  ,  and  that  I  would  have  afpired 
fC  to  the  empire  of  the  world ,  had  I  been  equally 
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fC  Jure  of  Succeeding,  or  dying  in  the  attempt ,  as 
“  the  great  Conde”  When  M.  Voltaire  quot¬ 
ed  this  letter,  he  might  have  obferved,  that 
fhe,  notwithftanding,  did  repent ;  that  fhe  wifh- 
ed  to  reafeend  the  throne  ;  and  that  the  extrav¬ 
agant  idea  of  the  empire  of  the  world  is  far  from 
being  confident  with  the  abdication*  She  pre¬ 
ferred  living  with  men  who  could  think,  fays 
that  celebrated  hiftorian,  to  the  government  of 
a  people  without  literature,  and  void  of  genius. 
But  is  there  any  thing  more  worthy  of  a  great 
foul,  than  giving  happinefs  to  a  people  ?  And 
were  the  literati,  in  queft  of  whom  Chriftina 
travelled  fo  far,  much  greater  proficients  in 
thinking  than  the  Swedes  ?  The  medal  which 
fhe  caufed  to  be  {truck  with  this  infeription— 
Parnaffus  excels  the  throne ,  fhews  a  love  for  let¬ 
ters,  but  not  a  love  of  mankind.  Let  us  follow 
her  to  her  Parnaffus. 

After  {tripping  the  palace  of  all  the  mod 
valuable  effects,  ihe  fet  out  in  man’s  apparel ; 
and  when  fhe  arrived  on  the  borders  oi  Den¬ 
mark,  cried  out — Now  at  l aft  1  am  free  and  out 
of  Sweden y  in  which  I  hope  that  I  ft) all  never 
more  Jet  my  foot ;  an  expreffion  that  indicates  ill 
humour.  She  embraced  the  catholick  religion 
at  Bruffels,  and  folemnly  abjured  Lutheranifm 
at  Infpruck.  The  cathoiicks  would  have  had 
lefs  reafon  to  triumph  on  account  of  this  change 
of  profeflion,  had  they  reflected  on  the  paffion 
which  drew  her  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  place  where  fhe  defigned  to  fix 
her  refidence.  The  proteftants  accufed  her  o{ 
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sfting  only  on  worldly  motives.  Perhaps  party 
Jpirit  influenced  the  judgment  of  both  fides  5 
and  party  fpirit  ordinarily  judgeth  ill. 

Rome  did  not  fo  charm  Chriftina  as  to  pre-  Her  two 

,  _  ■  .  1  ■  c  •  T-'  jourmes  in- 

vent  a  delire  of  leeing,  or  being  ieen,  in  b  ranee,  to  France* 
to  which  Ihe  took  a  journey  in  1656.  Not  being 
much  relifhed  at  the  gallant  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Ihe  vifited  the  literati  of  Paris  ;  but  the  perfon 
whom  Ihe  moft  diftinguifhed  was  Menage,  who 
at  prefent  is  hardly  known,  except  by  name. 

Scarcely  was  Ihe  returned  to  Rome,  when  fhe 
wilhed  again  to  be  in  France,  to  which  Ihe  paid 
a  fecond  vifit  in  1657  ;  when  fhe  dilhonoured 
herfelf  by  the  murder  of  Monaldefchi,  her  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe,  whom  Ihe  caufed  to  beaffaflin-  Murder  of 
ated  in  the  gallery  at  Fontainbleau,  probably 
in  a  fit  of  jealoufy  upon  account  of  an  intrigue. 

Being  looked  upon  with  abhorrence  by  the 
French,  after  this  infamous  a£tion,  which  yet 
found  apologifts,  Chriftina  returned  to  Rome  to 
admire  antiques  and  ftatues. 

Charles  X.  her  fucceffor,  dying  in  1660,  af-  ^rrr^s°in 
ter  a  feries  of  ruinous  wars  with  Poland,  and  to  Sweden, 
Denmark,  fhe  took  a  journey  into  her  old  king¬ 
dom,  with  a  defire  to  remount  the  throne.  But 
the  Swedes  obliged  her  to  make  another  folemn 
renunciation.  Some  years  after  fhe  again  trav¬ 
elled  into  Sweden,  and  having  met  with  no 
better  fuccefs,  went  back  to  Rome,  where  fhe 
died  in  1689.  So  frequent  changes  of  place 
prove,  that,  with  a  good  lhare  of  wit  and  learn¬ 
ing)  fhe  had  been  miftaken  in  feeking  happinefs 
out  of  her  own  fphere. 

Being 
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Being  a  queen  without  dominions,  little  re- 
fpedt  was  paid  to  her  in  a  capital  where  the  value 
of  every  thing  is  fixed  by  politicks  or  intereft  ; 
fhe  even  had  not  lufficient  freedom  to  exprefs 
herfelf,  without  difguife,  on  the  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  fun  ;  on  the  contrary,  fhe  there 
maintained  the  pope’s  infallibility  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  theologian,  though  fhe  was  candid 
enough  to  blame  the  perfecutions  inflated  on 
the  Calvinifts  in  France. 

— - i  hi  an——.  - - 

CHAP.  V. 

Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  and  of  Oliva 
in  1660. — Restoration  of  the  English 
Monarchy. — Death  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin. 

THE  decline  of  the  Auftrian  power  gave 
France  a  fuperiority,  which  from  this 
period  will  produce  the  moft  memorable  events. 
The  death  of  the  emperour  Ferdinand  III.  in 
1657,  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  in  the 
empire,  which  lafted  fifteen  months.  His  eldeft 
fion,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  was  dead,  and  his  other  fon  Leo¬ 
pold,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  found  a 
competitor  in  Louis  XIV.  Four  electors  at 
firfl:  deftined  the  crown  to  that  monarch.  Had 
Mazarin  fucceeded  in  the  negotiation,  what 
would  have  become  of  Germany  ?  But  the 
other  eleftors  making  a  warm  oppofition,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  propofed,  and  France 
offered  to  fupport  him.  However,  that  prince 
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re  filial :  His  mother,  who  was  fitter  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III.  prevailed  on  him  to  make  this  gen¬ 
erous  facrifice  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  diet  was  fo  difturbed  by  faftions,  that  there 
was  every  appearance  of  a  fchifm. 

At  laft  Leopold  was  eledted  in  1658,  toE]ea;0nof 
which  the  French  ambaffadours  confented,  after  Leopold* 
caufmg  him  to  be  fubjefted  to  the  hardeft  con¬ 
ditions  ;  for  he  was  obliged  not  to  take  any 
ftiare  in  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  not 
even  in  quality  of  duke  of  Auftria.  The  fear 
of  again  falling  under  a  defpotick  government, 
wrought  with  irrefiftible  influence  on  diftruft- 
ful  minds.  It  produced  the  alliance  of  the  Alliance  of 
Rhine >  between  the  three  ecclefiaftical  electors, the  Rhme* 
the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  the  palatine  of  Neu- 
burg,  the  dukes  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  with 
the  landgrave  of  Heflfe  Caflfel,  on  one  part, 
and  Sweden  on  the  other,  inviolably  to  main¬ 
tain  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  France  foon 
acceded  to  that  league ;  but  the  eledtor  of 
Treves  and  the  bifhop  of  Munfter  feparated 
from  it,  becaufe  it  was  condemned  by  the  court 
of  Rome.  Ought  they  not  to  have  forefeen 
this,  when  they  entered  into  their  contradl  ? 

The  alliance  of  the  Rhine  was  renewed  feveral 
times  till  1666  ;  by  which  means  France  al- 
moft  governed  the  empire.  Yet  Leopold,  who 
was  a  wife  and  circumfpeift  prince,  necelfarilv 
acquired,  by  degrees,  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
authority  during  a  reign  which  lafted  forty 
feven  years. 

We  have  feen  Spain,  by  her  obftinate  contin-  Negotia- 
uance  of  the  war,  lofe  the  advantages  fhe  had  peace  with 
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reaped  from  the  cabals  of  the  fronde,  obliged  td 
oppofe  the  united  efforts  of  France,  England* 
and  Portugal ;  and  at  laft  vanquifhed  on  every 
fide,  in  1658.  Two  years  before,  Mazarin  had 
made  an  overture  for  peace  to  Philip  IV.  by 
propofing  a  match  between  the  infanta  Maria 
Therefa  and  Louis  ;  but  Philip  being  then  with¬ 
out  an  heir  male  that  had  any  probability  of 
coming  to  the  fuccdfion,  defigned  his  daughter 
for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  therefore  refufed 
the  offer.  After  the  battle  of  Dunes,  the  fame 
motive  no  longer  fubfiftiog,  and  befides,  the  war 
being  become  unfupportable,  the  infanta  was 
promifed  to  the  king,  and  the  negotiations  were 
renewed  in  the  Ifle  of  Pheafants,  fituated  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

There  cardinal  Mazarin  difplayed  his  whole 
addrefs.  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  the  Spanifh  min- 
ifter,  in  treating  with  him,  fufpe&ed  him  every 
moment  ot  a  defign  to  deceive,  and  oppofed  to 
him  the  delays  of  diftruft.  Accordingly,  it  was 
three  months  before  the  negotiation  was  con¬ 
cluded.  The  ceremonial  alone  took  up  a  vaft 
deal  ot  time  ;  as  if  the  purpofe  of  the  meeting 
had  been  to  fettle  the  rights  of  precedence,  not 
to  conclude  peace  berween  ftates.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  artifices  of  Mazarin,  the  Spaniard 
obtained  an  entire  equality. 

The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  were, 
that  the  infanta  fhoifld  be  given  to  Louis 
XIV.  with  a  portion  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
gold  crowns,  (two  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
land  livres)  and  that  princefs  obliged  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  rights  which  flie  might  one  day 
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have  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Several  towns  to 
be  reftored  on  both  Tides,  but  France  to  keep 
the  territory  of  Rouffillon,  and  part  of  Artois. 

The  prince  of  Conde  to  be  reertablifhed,  and 
received  into  favour.  Mazarin  did  not  confent 
to  this  article,  till  after  much  opposition  ;  he 
dreaded  that  Spain  would  grant  the  prince 
fome  towns  in  the  Low  Countries.  Charles 
IV.  to  be  again  put  in  pofTeffion  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  on  condition  of  his  keeping  on  foot  no 
army,  and  that  the  town  of  Nanei  fhoulcl  be 
dilmantled.  This  fickle  prince  had  equally 
irritated  both  crowns. 

Mazarin  had,  for  a  long  time,  projected  the  Marriage  of 
marriage  of  the  infanta,  as  a  great  ftroke  of  pol-  whid/pro!5 
kicks  ;  forefeeing  that  renunciations  would  be  d'uced  im- 
ufeiefs,  if  the  fucceffion  ihould  be  open,  which  fe^uencSr 
was  likewife  done  by  Philip  IV.  and  his  min- 
ifler ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  Spain’s 
being  in  want  of  heirs. 

The  war  was  ended  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  l660. 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  peace  was  J[fvaacy  a°£ 
reftored  to  the  north  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  thedVath of 
concluded  the  year  following.  The  prereufions  CharlesX* 
of  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  upon  Sweden,  af¬ 
ter  the  abdication  of  Chriftina,  had  kindled  a 
bloody  war.  Charles  X.  in  imitation  of  the 
great  Guftavus,  firft  conquered  Poland,  but 
again  loft  it,  and  was  unfuccelsful  in  Denmark : 

Vexation  for  thefe  misfortunes  had,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  this  period,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The 
negotiations  were  already  begun  under  the  me¬ 
diation  of  France,  and  the  treaty  at  laft  con¬ 
cluded,  by  which  Cafimir  gave  up  his  p reten¬ 
tion  3. 
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lions.  The  northern  part  of  Livonia  and  Eft- 
honia  were  yielded  to  Sweden*  and  Ihe  reftored 
Polifh  Pruflia.  Some  days  after*  another  treaty 
was  figned  at  Copenhagen,  by  which  Frederick 
III-  king  of  Denmark*  made  confiderable  facri- 
fices  to  Sweden. 

But,  on  the  other  hand*  that  prince  gained 
more  in  his  own  kingdom  than  he  could  have 
done  by  conquefts,  if  the  happinefs  of  fovereigns 
is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  power  which 
they  have  over  their  fubjedts.  The  valour  with 
which  he  had  defended  Copenhagen  againft 
Charles  X.  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  detefted  the 
injuftice  of  the  nobility  and  the  fenate,  whofe 
power  was  become  tyrannical  ;  for  they  threw 
the  burden  of  the  taxes  on  the  corrimons.  To 
avenge  themfelves  of  thofe  opprefiors,  they 
facriticed  the  national  liberty  to  the  king.  The 
affembly  of  the  ftates,  in  1660*  made  the  crown 
entirely  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Frederick* 
and  conferred  upon  him  abfolute  authority* 
without  its  being  in  the  power  of  the  nobility 
to  make  an  oppofition. 

It  is  a  thing  no  lefs  furprifing*  that  the  kings 
of  Denmark,  though  armed  with  arbitrary 
power,  have  ufed  it  with  prudence  and  mode¬ 
ration.  So  much  are  governments  restrained  by 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  a  brave  people. 
What  other  caule  can  be  affigned,  or  even 
imagined,  for  this  wonderful  lad:  in  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  fix  kings  ?  We  Ihall  fee  Sweden  take 
nearly  the  fame  ftep  in  1680,  but,  repenting  of 
it*  refume  her  liberty  after  the  death  of  Charles 
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XII.  and  eftablifh  a  new  government,  which 
Ihe  again  changed.  A  Angle  circumftance  may 
make  an  univerlal  alteration  in  political  order. 

The  fudden  revolution  in  favour  of  mon-  Sudden  rev- 
archy,  which  happened  in  England,  was  brought  England!1 
about  the  fame  year  with  that  of  Denmark. 

There  are  few  events  equally  extraordinary. 

During  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Charles  II.  a  fugitive,  and  defti- 
tute  of  refource,  came  to  Fontarabia  to  folicit 
the  protection  of  the  two  crowns  ;  but  they 
neither  deigned  to  lifttn  to  him,  nor  to  mention 
his  name.  Fie  had  loft  all  hope,  yet  his  mif- 
fortunes  were  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to 
a  period. 

Afcer  Richard  Cromwell’s  abdication,  the  Th  e  council 
council  of  war,  as  I  have  mentioned  elfewhere,  ^"jrthed 
alfumed  an  abfolute  authority,  and  afiembled 

r  r  i  ment. 

tne  rump  to  lerve  as  a  cover  for  their  tyranny, 
but  foon  after  turned  out  that  phantom  of  a 
parliament.  Lambert,  by  his  ambition  and 
boldnefs,  played  in  the  army  the  fame  part 
which  had  raifed  Cromwell  to  the  fupreme 
power.  Rut  the  body  of  the  nation  fighed  for 
the  reftoration  of  the  monarchy,  the  plan  of 
which  a  great  man  formed  in  fecret,  and  fud- 
denly  executed. 

George  Monk,  a  celebrated  general,  virtu-  Monkcauf- 
ous  patriot,  and  wile  politician,  was  governour  esarna*ment 
of  Scotland,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  par-  to  be  af- 
liament  which  was  driven  out  by  Lambert.  kmble‘1. 

On  this  news  England  was  thrown  into  com¬ 
motion,  even  whole  regiments  revolted  againft 
the  army  ;  the  rump  reaflembled,  gave  orders, 
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and  was  obeyed  ;  and  Lambert,  abandoned  by 
his  foldiers,  could  not  defend  himfelf.  Monk 
arrived  without  difclofing  his  intentions  to  any 
one.  He  appeared  fubmiffive  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  entered  London  by  their  orders-. 
But,  joining  the  city  againft  that  odious  and 
contemptible  body,  he  openly  reproached  them 
„  with  their  tyrannical  condudt ;  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  were  formerly  excluded  having  been 
invited  to  return,  thofe  of  the  rump  retired 
filled  with  fhame,  and  a  free  parliament  was 
called  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  ftate.  Thus 
every  thing  took  the  moll  happy  turn,  and  no 
blood  was  fpilt. 

Reftoration  Scarcely  was  the  parliament  affembled,  when 
-ctmon“  an  cnvoy  from  the  king  prefented  himfelf,  and 
gave  in  a  declaration,  by  which  Charles  granted 
an  indemnity  to  all  perfons  except  thofe  whom 
the  parliament  fhould  be  pleafed  to  pitch  upon  ; 
promifing,  befides,  full  liberty  of  confcience, 
and  engaging  to  pay  the  troops  their  arrears. 
Then  was  the  proper  time  to  have  fixed  the 
refpeftive  rights  of  the  nation  and  the  crown  ; 
a  meafure  which  every  thing  feemed  to  require, 
after  fuch  murderous  diffenfions ;  but  nothing 
of  this  was  done.  It  was  believed  that  the 
concefiions  made  by  Charles  I.  would  fufficient- 
ly  limit  the  royal  authority  ;  or  the  people  blind¬ 
ly  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  defire  of  being  un  ¬ 
der  a  lawful  government.  Charles  II.  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  received  with  tranfports  of  joy,  in 
1660. 

That  prince,  who  was  then  thirty  years  of 
age,  mild,  amiable,  and  of  a  goad  underfUnd- 
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ing,  might  have  made  himfelf  the  idol  of  his 
people  :  Adverfity,  more  proper  to  form  the 
mind  of  a  fovereign  than  any  other  kind  of  in- 
ftru&ion,  had  given  him  pra&ical  lefibns,  the 
life  of  which  is  unknown  in  the  pomp  and  lux- 
ury  of  courts.  His  clemency  faved  a  multitude 
of  criminals,  whom  the  parliament  was  defirous 
of  excepting  from  the  indemnity.  Only  Vane  Trial  of 
and  Lambert,  two  furious  republicans,  were  puMcTiL 
excluded  from  taking  the  benefit  of  it,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  parricide  judges,  who  had  con¬ 
demned  the  late  king.  The  execution  of  elev¬ 
en  perfons  was  reckoned  fufficient  expiation 
for  the  guilt  of  fo  many  crimes.  Thefe  crim¬ 
inals  fignalized  their  fanaticifm  to  the  laft, 
maintained  that  they  had  afted  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  holy  fpirit,  and  thought  themfelves 
martyrs. 

The  parliament  fettled  on  the  crown  a  reve-  Every  thIng 
aue  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  fettled  ac- 
:roops  were  paid  and  difcharged,  and  only  five  the  ^leafurc 
:houfand  men,  with  fome  garrifons,  were  retain-  ofthekinS’ 
“d  of  that  dangerous  army.  This  is  the  firft  in¬ 
dance  of  ftanding  forces  being  kept  by  the  kings 
af  England  ;  and  if  the  people  look  upon  it  as 
in  encroachment  on  their  liberties,  ought  they 
lot  to  afcribe  it  to  the  example  of  Cromwell  ? 

Charles  reftored  epifcopacy  even  in  Scotland ; 
or  the  Scotch  parliament  was  equally  com- 
fiaifant  with  the  Englifh.  The  covenant  was 
mnulled  ;  and  what  appeared  juft  and  facred  in' 
he  time  of  the  commonwealth,  was  then  deem¬ 
ed  worthy  of  condemnation.  Nothing  was  more 
difficult  than  to  hold  the  balance  between  fe£ts 
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always  at  variance,  always  obftinate.  The  pref- 
byterians  foon  met  with  feverities  fufficient  to 
exafperate  them  ;  confequently  the  feeds  of  dis¬ 
cord  ftill  fubfifted,  and  we  fhall  fee  them  pro¬ 
duce  pernicious  fruits. 

Charles  was  expofed  to  misfortunes  or  vex¬ 
ation  by  two  great  faults  in  his  charadter :  Her 
was  too  fond  of  pieafure,  and  had  no  economy. 
His  exceffive  love  of  pieafure  was  inconfiftent 
with  the  cares  of  government  ;  and,  befides, 
what  vices  mu  ft  it  not  implant  in  the  court  l 
His  want  of  economy  was  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  expenfes  of  the  crown  exceeded  the  rev¬ 
enue,  however  liberal  the  parliament  at  firft 
appeared.  Accordingly,  after  diffipating  the 
portion  of  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Portugal,  and 
two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  which  had  been 
given  him  by  France,  he  fold  Dunkirk  to  Louis 
XIV.  in  1662,  for  five  millions  of  livres,  at 
twenty  fix  livres  ten  fous  the  mark  of  fiiver. 
Notvvithftanding  the  prodigious  expenle  of 
maintaining  the  garrifon,  all  England  murmur¬ 
ed  at  the  fale  of  that  place,  the  acquifition  of 
which  was  a  great  advantage  to  France/' 

Mazarin  was  not  then  alive.  He  died  in 
1661,  as  abfolute  mafter  of  the  ftate  as  Riche¬ 
lieu  had  been,  difpiaying  the  fame  pomp, 
though  he  had  at  firft  put  on  an  appearance  of 
modefty  ;  and  leaving  to  his  heirs  an  immenfe 
fortune,  accumulated  by  methods  which  ex¬ 
pofed  him  to  juft  reproaches.  He  had  married 
two  of  his  nieces  (Martinozzi)  to  the  prince  of 

Conti 
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Conti  and  the  duke  of  Modena.  His  five 
other  nieces  (Mancini)  were  married*  one  to 
the  marquis  of  Meillerai,  who  was  duke  de 
Mazarin  ;  another  to  the  count  de  Soiffons  of 
the  houfe'of  Savoy,  father  of  the  famous  prince 
Eugene ;  the  third  to  the  duke  de  Vendome, 
afterwards  cardinal  ;  the  fourth  (whom  the  king 
wanted  to  efpoufe)  to  the  conftable  Colonna  ; 
and  the  youngeft  to  the  duke  de  Bouillon. 

Mancini,  the  minifter’s  nephew,  was  duke  of 
Nevers. 

Such  great  eftablifhments  muft  doubtlefs  ap-  He  gained 
pear  burdenfome  to  the  nation.  Mazarin  had  reputation 
not,  any  more  than  Richelieu,  done  France  treg" 
fufficient  fervice  to  make  her  think  it  a  happi-  peace, 
lefs  to  enrich  him  and  his  family.  But  it  would 
3e  unjuft  to  refufe  him  the  eulogiums  he  de¬ 
serves  for  the  treaties  of  Weflphalia  and  the  Py- 
•enees ;  the  title  of  peace  maker  is  fo  glorious ! 
md  the  wars  put  an  end  to  by  thefe  treaties, 
lad  caufed  fo  many  miferies,  devaftations  and 
maffacres  ! 

<c  IVhen  we  read  the  letters  of  cardinal  Maz -  whether 
c  arinf  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  <c  and  the  me -  leTeceiS-y 
c  moirs  of  cardinal  de  Retz ,  we  clearly  perceive  a  mia- 
c  that  Retz  was  the fuperiour  genius ,  yet  Maza - 
c  rin  was  all  powerful ,  and  Retz  was  ruined . 

*  Ti 0  make  a  powerful  minifter ,  commonly  nothing 
e  more  is  requifite  than  good  fenfe  and  good  for - 
c  tune  ,  but  to  be  a  good  minifter ,  the  rilling 
c  paffion  muft  be  the  good  of  thepublickR  Thefe 
•efle&ions  feem  to  confirm  what  chancellor  Qx~ 

^nftiern  faid,  in  a  letter  to  his  fom — Don't  you 
mow  how  J mall  a  matter  the  fecret  of  governing 
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the  world  amounts  to  ?  Yet  a  Sulli  will  always 
be  a  prodigy  ;  and  whoever  will,  like  him,  fe- 
cure  the  publick  weal,  even  though  he  may 
have  fome  other  ruling  paffion,  will  find  a  place 
among  the  great  men. 


CHAP.  VI. 

*  * 

Louis  XIV.  makes  himjelf  refpeEled  abroad ,  and 
puts  his  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  ft  ate, — Affairs 
of  Europe  till  1667. 

r  1661.  TT  was  not  imagined  that  Louis  XIV.  would 
hT  A  a  fill  me  the  reins  of  government,  after  the 
lied  for  the  death  of  a  minifter  whom  he  had  permitted  to 

govern-  .  .  *  .  #  x 

mznt,  hold  them  with  abfoiute  authority.  Ill  educat¬ 
ed,  ignorant,  addiftea  to  pleafure,  kept  at  a 
diitance  from  bufinefs  by  the  ambition  of  Maza- 
rin,  with  fcarcely  any  idea  of  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  at  a  time  of  life  when  mod  men  are  en~ 
fiaved  and  blinded  by  their  pafiions  ;  and  the 
more  obnoxious  to  fall  into  weaknefies,  as,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  two,  he  was  afiailed  by  all  the  re¬ 
ductions  of  grandeur  ;  it  feemed  impoflible  that 
he  fhould  not  imitate  the  great  numbers  of  prin¬ 
ces  who  have  differed  their  minifters  to  reign  in 
their  name,  and,  referving  to  themfelves  only 
the  pleaiures  and  honours  of  the  throne,  thrown 
all  its  burdenfome  duties  upon  others,  who 
feldom  difcharged  them  to  the  advantage  of 
fheir  mailers. 

But 
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But  that  young  king  had  an  elevated  and  yet  he  sf- 
ambitious  foul,  a  third  for  glory,  and  a  fondnefs  iume8 1U 
for  dominion.  Though  fubmiflive  to  Mazarin 
from  habit,  he  had  borne  the  yoke  with  fecret 
impatience  3  and,  the  moment  that  he  faw  him- 
fdf  freed  from  it,  declared  his  refolution  to  take 
the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  and  put  it  in 
pra&ice.  If  he  had  frequently  been  milled  by 
the  cardinal,  that  minider  had  at  lead  infpired 
him  with  confidence  for  Colbert,  one  of  the 
greated  datefmen  that  the  kingdom  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Fouquet,  fuperintendent  of  the  finan-  Colbert  fuc- 
ces,  who  diffipated  the  publick  money,  was  dif-  ^efin  the 
graced  and  imprifoned,  after  a  fumptuous  en- 
tertainment  which  he  gave  the  king  at  Vaux,  finances, 
(now  Villars)  a  pleafure  houfe,  which  it  is  faid 
cod  him  eighteen  millions  of  the  then  current 
money.  His  fucceflbr,  Colbert,  had  only  the 
title  of  comptroller  general.  In  his  hands  the 
finances  became  a  fource  of  profperity  and 
fplendour. 

With  better  principles  of  morality  and  poli-  Faults  of 
ticks,  with  more  jud  ideas  of  the  true  glory  of thekingc 
fovereigns,  Louis  XIV.  aided  by  Colbert,  might 
have  made  France  the  mod  flouridling  king¬ 
dom  in  the  world  3  and  would  not  have  drawn 
upon  himfelf  fo  many  wars,  which  were  much 
Ids  glorious  than  hurtful.  Two  occafions 
immediately  prefented  themfelves,  in  which 
he  fhewed  a  vanity  or  haughtinefs  which  gave 
a  bad  prognoftick  of  the  future  ;  and  by  which 
he  made  himfelf  feared,  but  at  the  fame  time 
hated. 


A 
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s^ainto'ac. ,  .  ^  °n  precedence  happening  between 

kn°wiedge  his  ambanadour  and  that  of  Spain,  at  London, 
oricyofhis  nrnifhed  the  firft  occafion.  The  Frenchman 
crown*  having  been  infulted  by  the  Spaniard  in  the 
op^n  niv_ec,  a  reparation  for  that  outrage  became 
neceffary  3  and  Louis  threatened  his  Father  in 
]aw,  Philip  IV.  to  renew  the  war,  unlefs  the 
iuperiority  of  his  crown  was  acknowledged* 
But  this  was  too  much  for  a  point  of  honour* 
Is  the  blood  of  nations  then  fo  trivial  a  matter 
that  it  may  be  fhed  unneceffarily  ?  Philip  hum' 
bled  himfelf,  becaufe  he  could  do  no  better^ 
recalled  and  punifhed  his  ambafladour,  and  lent 
the  count  de  Fuentes  to  Fontainebleau,  to  de¬ 
clare,  in  prefence  of  all  the  foreign  ambaffa- 
dours,  that  the  Spanifh  minifters  fhould  no  more 
difpute  the  precedence  with  thofe  of  France  ; 
yet  they  afterwards  had  an  equality  at  Nime- 
guen  and  Ryfwick. 

Aii’afr^of  The  ^ec°nd  affair  made  the  more  noife,  as  it 

deecdruequi  interefted  the  court  of  Rome.  The  duke  de 
at  Rome.  Crequi,  ambafiadour  of  Louis  XIV.  behaved 
with  a  haughtinefs  which  made  him  odious  3  and 
his  domefticks,  in  imitation  of  their  mailer,  a£L 
ed  with  the  in  oft  unbridled  licentioufnefs.  Some 
of  them  having  attacked  the  Corfican  guard, 
which  was  principally  employed  in  fupporting 
the  execution  of  juftice,  that  corps  rofe  in  a 
tumult,  fired  upon  the  coach  of  the  ambaffa- 
drefs,  and  killed  one  of  her  pages.  Upon  this 
the  duke  of  Crequi  quitted  Rome,  accufing  the 
brother  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  (Chigi)  as  the 
infligator  of  the  murderers,  and  the  king  de¬ 
manded  a  fatisfaftion  proportioned  to  the  injury. 

‘  The 
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The  pope  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  |?0u“$Jj;e 
and  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  quafhing  pope. 

"the  affair  by  the  Roman  policy,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  advice  that  the  French  troops  had  al¬ 
ready  entered  Italy  on  their  way  to  befiege 
Rome.  No  power  dared  to  make  the  leaft 
motion  in  his  favour;  Avignon  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  would  only  have  ferved  to  increafe  the 
mifchief ;  fo  greatly  were  men’s  opinions  chang¬ 
ed  in  the  courfe  of  a  century.  Alexander  was 
therefore  obliged  to  humble  himfelf  flill  more 
than  Philip  IV.  In  confequence  of  the  treaty  Treaty  of 
of  Pifa,  cardinal  Chigi,  his  nephew,  came,  in  ^64 m 
quality  of  legate,  to  give  the  fatisfadion  which 
Louis  required.  This  was,  in  fome  meafure, 
making  amends  for  the  defpotick  ads  of  vio¬ 
lence  committed  by  the  ancient  legates.  The 
Corficans  were  dilcharged,  a  pyramid  was  ered- 
ed  at  Rome  in  memory  of  the  event,  and,  be- 
fides,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  pope  fhould  re- 
ftore  Caftro  and  Roncigiione  to  the  duke  of 
Parma  for  a  fum  payable  in  eight  years  :  He 
was  likewife  to  indemnify  the  duke  of  Modena 
for  Comacchio. 

Thefe  ads  of  vigour,  the  examples  of  which  Europe  had 
were  before  his  time  fo  feldom  feen,  declared  dre^Louis. 
what  Europe  had  to  dread  from  an  imperious 
monarch,  powerful,  young,  and  in  a  condition 
to  execute  the  greateft  enterprifes.  He  extend¬ 
ed  his  views  with  his  power;  he  wanted  to  dom¬ 
ineer,  and  took  the  proper  meafures  for  gratify¬ 
ing  his  defire. 


Charles 
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treaty  with  Charles  IV.  duke  of  Lorraine,  by  an  incom- 
Lorraine.  °*  Pre^enfible  treaty,  which  was  regiftered  in  the 
parliament,  had  a  little  before  made  him  heir  to 
his  dominions,  on  condition  that  the  princes  of 
the  blood  of  Lorraine  fhould  be  declared  princes 
cf  the  blood  or  France.  A  claufe  in  the  regis¬ 
tration  bore,  that  the  fignature  of  all  the  parties 
concerned  fhould  be  neceffary  ;  which  hindered 
the  treaty  from  taking  effeft.  Whether  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  new  piece  of  inconftancy  in 
Charles,  or  precaution  and  impetuofity  in  Louis, 
a  French  army  marched  into  Lorraine  ;  and  the 
duke,  by  a  new  treaty,  gave  up  the  important 
city  of  Marfal  (1663). 

The  French  then  laboured  to  make  Dunkirk, 
which  had  been  purchafed  from  the  king  of 
England,  a  bulwark  of  France,  and  a  port  for¬ 
midable  to  the  Englifh  ;  and  thirty  thoufand  men 
were  employed  in  conftrudting  that  great  work, 
which  the  fortune  of  war  at  laft  obliged  Louis 
to  throw  down  with  his  own  hands. 

At  the  fame  time  he  fent  fuccours  to  Leopold 
againft  the  Turks,  who,  after  having  overran 
Tranfilvania,  and  ravaged  Moravia,  threatened 
Hungary  with  an  invafion.  Six  thoufand  French 
joined  the  imperial  troops,  and  greatly  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  victory  of  St.  Gothard  on  the  Raab, 
where  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The  moi*e 
praife  the  French  deferved,  the  more  was  it 
dreaded  that  France  fhould  acquire  too  great 
power  in  Germany.  Befides,  the  diforder  in 

the  revenue  made  an  accommodation  neccffarv. 

✓ 

Leopold  therefore  concluded  a  peace  or  truce 
with  the  vanquifhed  for  twenty  years,  and  left 
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tfac  prince  of  ^1  runfilvunintlicu  tributary ;  ( i 
a  humiliating  treaty  to  the  court  of  Vienna  ! 

Louis  made  almoft  every  power  in  Europe  Succours 
feel  his  grandeur.  He  had  fome  reafons  of  Portugal 
complaint  againft  Spain,  and  policy  invited  hirn 
to  alTift  Portugal,  which  was  ftill  attacked  by 
that  power.  Marefchal  Schomberg,  therefore, 
led  into  that  country  four  thoufand  men,  ap¬ 
parently  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
Alphonfo  VI.  fon  of  the  fortunate  John  IV. 

Thofe  troops  enabled  the  Portuguefe  to  gain  a 
decifive  battle  at  Eftremos,  followed  by  another 
at  Villaviciofa  in  1665  ;  and  from  that  time  the 
family  of  Braganza  was  firmly  eftablifhed  on  the 
throne  which  had  been  difputed  with  them. 

A  new  war,  kindled  between  England  and  7v'ar  bc- 
Holland,  neceffarily  intereued  a  monarch  io  at-  gland  and 
tentive  to  the  motions  of  Europe,  and  fo  much  Holland* 
occupied  with  great  defigns.  The  Englifh, 
rather  from  jealoufy  than  good  reafons,  broke 
with  a  republick  which  rivalled  them  in  trade. 

The  houfe  of  commons  was  defirous  of  a  war, 
and  Charles  II.  undertook  it  ;  when  they  grant¬ 
ed  him  a  fubfidy,  greater  than  any  that  had  been 
ever  before  voted,  of  about  two  millions  and  a 
half  fterling.  The  grand  penfionary  John  de 
Wit,  not  being  able  to  avert  the  ftorm,  oppofed 
it  with  forces  and  a  refolution  worthy  of  refpedt. 

The  fea  was  covered  with  the  fhips  of  the  two 
nations.  The  Englifh  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  York,  confifted  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  fail,  and  had  twenty  two  thoufand  men 
on  board.  It  gained  a  victory  in  1665,  but  de 
Wit  foon  repaired  that  misfortune. 

Louis 
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fideofthe6  Louis  had  declared  for  Holland.  Colbert 

French  hacj  ^fgun  to  reftore>  °r  rather  to  create  a  navy, 
navy.  and  the  duke  de  Beaufort  commanded  a  fqua- 

dron  of  forty  fail,  but  could  not  join  the  Dutch, 
who  notwithftanding  gained  fome  advantage  in 
a  dreadful  engagement,  which  lafted  four  days. 
The  EngliiE  afterwards  defeated  Ruyter,  who 
making  a  glorious  retreat,  lamented  that  he  had 
efcaped  fo  many  cannon  balls.  England  foon 
perceived  that  fhe  was  ruining  herfelf  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  and  that  Holland,  by  her  riches,  which 
were  the  fruits  of  economy,  was  capable  of  lup- 
Calamities  porting  the  war  a  longer  time.  More  than  one 
in  England,  hundred  thoufand  men  had  loft  their  lives  in 
London  by  the  plague.  A  fire  confumed  above 
thirteen  thoufand  houfes  in  that  city ;  for  it  was 
almoft  entirely  built  of  wood.  In  the  midft  of 
fo  many  calamities,  the  rage  of  war  relaxed. 
Negotiations  were  carried  on  at  Breda,  during 
which  Ruyter  burned  fome  fhips  in  the  Thames. 
At  laft  peace  was  concluded  in  1667.  By  the 
Treaty  of  treaty  of  Breda,  Newyork  was  fecured  to  the 
Engiifh,  the  Hie  of  Poleron  in  the  Eaft  Indies  to 
the  Dutch,  and  Acadia  to  the  French. 

^arendon  The  people,  above  ail  a  free  and  turbulent 
cnfkedby1  people,  are  for  the  moft  part  unjuft  enough  to 
Charles  ii.  jmpUt:e  to  their  governours  the  misfortunes  for 
which  they  are  leaft  anlwerable.  Edward  Hyde, 
earl  of  Clarendon,  chancellor  of  England,  an 
able,  virtuous,  and  incorruptible  minifter,  in 
the  midft  of  a  very  corrupt  court,  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  vidtim  of  the  popular  odium,  becaufe 
that  war  had  been  unluccefsful,  though  it  was 
undertaken  even  againft  his  advice.  Charles  II. 

finding 
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finding  in  him  the  aufterity  of  a  fage,  and  not 
the  complaifance  of  a  flatterer,  withdrew  his  af- 
fedtion,  was  uneafy  at  his  prefence,  and  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  feals.  He  was  impeached  in 
parliament,  chiefly  as  having  advifed  the  fale  of 
Dunkirk  ;  an  imaginary  crime,  unlefs  we  will 
call  by  that  name  every  imprudent  advice. 

Sentence  of  baniflhment  being  paffed  againft 
Clarendon,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England,  and 
fettled  in  France,  where  he  compofed  a  work 
worthy  of  immortality,  the  hillory  of  the  laft 
civil  wars  in  his  own  country. 

Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the  ad-  Advantages 
vantages  attendant  on  a  firm  and  abfolute  gov-  gov. 
ernment,  when  it  is  directed  to  the  publick  good,  ernment 
(which,  ic  muft  be  owned,  is  too  feldom  the  iTngiifh  at 
cafe)  than  the  contrail  of  France  with  England  thattime* 
at  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  come. 

Charles,  voluptuous  and  prodigal,  brought  him- 
felf,  by  his  diffipation,  into  a  ftate  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  his  parliament,  by  whofe  economy  and 
authority  he  was  prevented  from  doing  all  the 
good  which  he  might  have  done.  Louis  afpir- 
ed  to  the  performance  of  great  a&ions  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  means  at  his  difpofal,  though  he  be- 
flowed  a  great  deal  on  magnificence  and  pleaf- 
ures,  yet  made  his  kingdom  flourifh.  Claren¬ 
don  had  advifed  the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  for  want 
of  refources  proportioned  to  the  neceffities  of 
the  crown  ;  Colbert  had  at  once  enriched  the 
fovereign  and  the  nation,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
he  could  join  fplendour  to  utility.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  furpaffed  Sulli,  had  the  king  been 
lefs  fond  of  war  and  magnificence. 

From 
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cot€X-  u  Fr0r,?  t,he  time  of  Henr7  IV.  the  finances 
Hnances.  uI1guilhed  in  a  moft  ruinous  condition  ;  nor 

cou  d  they  be  recovered  but  by  punilhing  the 

depredations,  reforming  a  multitude  of  abufes 

ltla c  ,had  been  authorized,  and  returning  the 
purchafe  money  to  thofe  who  had  bouoht  an¬ 
nuities  at  a  low  price.  Thefe  novelties  met 
with  oppofition  from  the  parliament ;  but  the 
king  fpoke  in  the  tone  of  a  matter,  and  made 
himielf  obeyed.  The  unwarrantable  behaviour 
of  the  fronde  had  irritated  him  againft  a  body 
of  magiftrates,  who  fometimes  tranfgreflino-  the 
proper  bounds,  gave  room  to  forget  their  form- 
The  pariia-  or  fervices.  In  1655,  Louis  had  appeared  in 
toobey?‘ce  the  fanctuary  of  j uftice,  dreffed  in  boots,  with  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  break  up  a 
meeting.  He  was  not  then  acquainted  with 
what  decency  prefcribes  to  the  fovereign.  In 
1664  he  went,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  dio-- 
mty,  to  caufe  his  edicfts  to  be  regiftered.  .Be¬ 
ing  teazed  with  remonftrances,  in  1667  he  pro¬ 
hibited  any  more  to  be  prefented  before"  the 
regiftration.  The  remonftrances  then  ceafed, 
the  royal  authority  was  exercifed  with  the 
greateft  vigour  and  promptitude  :  But  if  the 
government  committee!  a  miftake,  and  injured 
the  laws  of  the  people,  who  could  prevent  the 

mifehief  by  carrying  truth  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  ? 

Commerce  ^  ls  certain  that  Colbert  lightened  the  bur- 
flouriihing.  dens  of  the  people,  and  confiderably  augment- 

ed  the  receipts.  The  protection  granted  to 
trade  was  a  fource  of  riches  to  the  flare.  Dun¬ 
kirk  and  MarfeilleSj  being  declared  free  ports^ 

were 
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were  crowded  with  veffels  and  merchandize. 

The  India  company,  eftabliflied  in  1664,  had 
too  great  fuccefs  to  fuffer  men  to  forefee  the 
inconveniences  which  it  would  one  day  pro¬ 
duce.  The  manufactures  of  looking  glafs,  fine 
cloths,  rich  (luffs,  and  beautiful  tapeftries,  rofe 
in  a  little  time,  and  were  foon  carried  to  a  great 
height.  Wonders  were  produced  by  the  French 
induftry,  the  moment  that  it  was  encouraged  ; 
and  all  nations,  in  a  manner,  became  its  trib¬ 
utaries.  Circulation  fenfibly  increafed.  Col¬ 
bert  reduced  intereft  to  Rve  per  cent .  in  1665  ; 

Sulli  had  reduced  it  to  fix  and  a  quarter ;  Riche¬ 
lieu  to  five  and  five  ninths.  Some  able  reafon- 
ers  maintain  at  prefen  t,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  entirely  free. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Louis  Abufe3 
XIV.— cc  The  minifter ,  Colbert,  did  not  ail  that  be^couid1" 
he  could  have  done ,  JHU  lejs  all  that  he  would  not  retorn*. 
have  done .  Men  were  not  at  that  time  Suf¬ 
ficiently  enlightened,  and  in  a  great  kingdom 
there  are  always  great  abujes .  The  arbitra¬ 
ry  taille,  the  multiplicity  of  duties,  the  cuftoms 
on  the  export  and  import  from  one  province  to 
another,  which  produces  an  eftrangement ,  and 
even  enmity ,  between  different  parts  of  France , 
the  inequality  of  me  afures  in  the  fever  al  towns, 
and  a  thoufand  other  diftempers  of  the  body 
politick,  Jlill  fubfifted .  The  great  eft  fault  ob-  Exnortatioa 
jecfed  to  this  minifter  is,  that  he  did  not  dare  of  com. 
to  encourage  the  exportation  of  corn .  All  the 
other  branches  of  adminift ration  being  in  a 
ic  flour ijhing  condition ,  prevented  Colbert  from 
remedying  the  fault  in  that  which  was  moft 
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important . "This  faulty  which  has  been 

p£rceived  ly  all  men  of  abilities  in  the  nation  y 
has  not  been  repaired  by  any  minifter  in  the 
courfe  cf  a  whole  century ,  till  the  ?nemorable 
“  epocha  0/1764.”  (Ch.  30.) 

Questions  Vv  hy  has  that  epocha  of  the  liberty  to  export 
rubjciu  §rain  been  hitherto  produdive  of  no  good  ef¬ 
fect  ?  Why  has  the  people  fuflfered  fo  much  ? 
Why  has  the  exportation  been  fince  prohibited  ? 
Mutt  it  be  attributed  to  bad  crops,  puniftiable 
artifices,  or  fome  imperfedion  in  the  law  ? 
Thefe  are  points  which  it  is  not  my  province  to 
decide.  .  But  fad  demonftrates,  that  the  fineft 
1  peculations  do  not  fecure  fuccefs,  unlefs  every 
contingency  has  been  forefeen,  and  a  remedy 
piovided  beforehand  for  every  poflible  incon¬ 
venience.  It  is  impv-tant  to  reafon  well,  but 
ftill  more  to  ad  well. 

Pubiick  ^  With  a  good  adminiftration,  Louis  XIV. 
vvorks'  faw  himfelf  immediately  in  a  condition  both  to 
imprint  refped  on  foreign  nations,  and  bring 
every  thing  to  perfedion  in  his  own  kingdom, 
tie  not  only  embelliihed  the  capital,  which 
was  magnificently  paved  and  lighted,  but  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  inhabitants  by  a 
police,  of  which  there  was  no  example  in  any 
other  country.  the  appearance  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  was  changed  by  the  conftrudion  of  high¬ 
ways  and  uieful  works.  In  1664  was  begun 
the  canal  of  Languedock,  which  joins  the  two 
leas,  though  feparated  by  a  chain  of  mount¬ 
ains.  How  glorious  it  is  thus  to  conquer 
nature,  and  force  it  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  a  nation  ! 
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A  more  important  obje<5t  than  all  the  reft  Legiflation 
was  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  There  was  a  b«t7mpe^ 
council  eftablifhed  in  1666  for  the  reformation  kai>'* 
of  the  laws.  In  1667  appeared  the  civil  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  code  of  the  waters  and  forefts,  the 
criminal  ordinance,  &c.  followed  in  fucceffion<> 

Duels,  which  were  feverely  prohibited,  became 
lefs  frequent  every  day.  A  number  of  perni¬ 
cious  abufes  were  rectified.  If  many  others  ftill 
remained,  the  reafon  was,  that  a  Gothick  fyf- 
tern  of  legiflation,  in  a  manner  the  child  of 
chance,  accidents,  and  ancient  barbarifm,  al~ 
moft  void  of  rational  uniform  principles,  ought 
rather  to  have  been  entirely  new  moulded  (had 
fuch  a  thing  been  poffible)  than  corrected  in 
fome  particular  points.  No  human  work  re¬ 
quires  lb  great  genius,  knowledge,  experience^ 
and  prudence.  Even  the  laws  of  England  ftill 
abound  with  abufes,  which  liberty  has  not  been 
able  to  deftroy* 

The  views  of  the  legislator  were  feconded  by  Academies 
eflablifhments  calculated  to  (Lengthen  the  un- 
derftanding,  and,  in  progrefs  of  time,  to  erad¬ 
icate  all  prejudices.  He  had  founded  the 
academy  of  belles  lettres  and  infcriprions  in 
1663.  That  of  the  fciences  was  inftituted  in 
1 666.  The  royal  fociety  of  London  had  been 
eftablifhed  fix  years  before  ;  and  the  tafte  for 
the  belles,  lettres  did  not  permit  the  French  to 
equal  it  in  that  age,  though  they  had  fome  re- 
Ipeftaole  natural  philofophers  and  mathema¬ 
ticians.  The  penfions  and  gratifications  be--  Recom. 
ftowed  upon  learned  men,  even  of  forHo-n  na-  Penfes  t0 
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Feftivals  at 
VerfaiJles. 


Sreat  poets. 


tions,  already  made  the  name  of  Louis  be 
celebrated  in  the  warmed  drains  through  all 
Europe. 

Elis  court  was  foon  adorned  by  the  mufes 
and  arts.  His  fplendid  fedivals  united  the 
charms  of  wit  to  every  imaginable  difplay  of 
magnificence  ;  they  drew  together  a  prodigious 
concourfe  of  admirers,  and  the  curious  from 
every  country  defrayed  part  of  their  expenfe  by 
the  money  which  they  circulated  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  At  that  of  Ver failles,  in  1664,  fird  ap¬ 
peared  the  comedy  of  Tartuffe,  the  maderpiece 
of  Moliere,  which  a  cabal  of  devotees  in  vain 
druggled  to  fupprefs.  Racine  and  Boileau  in 
a  fhort  time  difplayed  their  talents.  Genius 
was  roofed  by  every  incitement.  But  it  mud 


be  allowed,  that  its  juft  expreffions  of  gratitude 
were  fometimes  tarnifhed  by  adulation.  Louis 
loved  to  be  flattered  with  delicacy  :  That  arc 
was  therefore  cultivated  too  fuccefsfully,  and 
its  fruits  became  poifonous. 

Wis  being  Being  admired  or  praifed  for  all  his  enter- 
naturally  priies,  actions,  proceedings,  and  notions,  the 
fauItT.' tted  nnonarch  could  not  keep  a  juft  medium  :  If  he 
could,  he  would  have  been  really  worthy  of 
thofe  high  encomiums.  Verfailles  abforbed  his 
riches  ;  and  afterwards  the  paflion  for  glory 
and  conquefts  drev/  him  into  dill  more  enor¬ 
mous  expenles.  Colbert  himfelf  could  not  fup« 
ply  them,  without  departing  from  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  of  adminiftration  which  form  the  bafis  of 
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BOOK  II. 


[[From.  the  War  in  1667  to  that  of  1688,  after  the  League 

of  Augfburgc] 


CHAP.  L 

Conquejl  0/ Flanders  <2^Franche  Comte.™ 
Triple  Alliance.— Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
- — Siege  0/Candia  by  the  Turks* 


PhILIP  IV.  king  of  Spain,  had  phii;Piv, 
departed  this  life  in  166  c  ;  a  prince  who,  though  h!dcgoverfr 
endowed  with  abilities  and  virtues,  feemed  to 
hallen  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  becaufe,  ad¬ 
dicted  to  pleafure,  and  averfe  from  every  kind 
of  buflnefs  ;  governed  by  his  minifters  or  flat¬ 
terers  ;  neither  doing  nor  feeing  any  thing  by 
himfelf ;  lulling  his  fubjeCts  into  a  deadly  leth- 
argy,  inftead  of  roufing  their  courage  and  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  remedying  none  of  the  faults  of 
government,  he  made  them  almoft  incurable, 
and  increafed  their  number.  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  an  eftimable  minifter  and  favourite,  dy¬ 
ing  in  1661,  no  man  had  been  found  worthy  to 
AH  his  place, 
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Beginnings 
of  the  reign 
of  Charles 

II. 


Father  Ni- 
tard  matter 
of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Pretenfions 
of  Louis 
XIV.  on 
Brabant. 


Charles  II.  a  prince  only  four  years  of  agey 
and  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  father.  The  queen  regent*  Mary 
Anne  of  Auftria,  perfecuted  don  John,  nat¬ 
ural  fon  of  the  late  king,  who  was  the  only  per- 
fon  capable  of  governing,  and  blindly  followed 
the  prejudices  of  father  Nitard,  a  German 
Jefuir,  whom  fhe  put  at  the  head  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  after  making  him  grand  inquifitor.  The 
arrogance  of  that  Jefuit  is  univerfally  known 
by  his  reply  to  a  grandee,  who  fpoke  to  him  in 
the  Ryle  of  a  fuperiour — It  is  you  who  ought  to 
fay  refpeft  to  me,  for  I  have  every  day  your  God 
in  my  hands ,  and  your  queen  at  my  feet .  How 
important  is  it  for  princes  not  to  confound  the 
fecrets  of  their  confcience  with  the  affairs  of 
Rate  !  Under  fuch  a  minifter,  every  thing  in¬ 
evitably  grew  worfe  ;  and  we  fhail  fee  that  the 
enemy  took  advantage  of  it. 

Though,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
queen  of  France,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  had 
abfolutely  renounced  all  her  rights  to  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  her  father's  dominions,  and  that 
renunciation  had  been  renewed  by  her  contract 
of  marriage  ;  yet  Louis  formed  the  defign  of 
reviving  lome  of  thofe  rights,  and  fecuring  a 
portion  of  that  vaft  fucceffion.  The  court  of 
Verfailles  afferted,  that  Brabant  ought  to  return 
to  Maria  Therefa,  as  eldeft  daughter  of  the  firft 
bed,  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  inheritance  eflablifhed 
in  the  Low  Countries,  by  which  the  children  of 
the  firft  bed  excluded  thofe  of  the  fecond,  males 
or.  females  indifferently.  This  regulation  was 
obferved  in  private  fucceffions  :  But  did  it  com¬ 
prehend 
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prebend  princes  ?  Did  it  fubfift  after  a  folemn 
renunciation  ?  Thefe  were  important  points  of 
litigation,  which  arms  alone  could  decide. 

The  civilians  and  theologians,  who  were 
confulted  by  the  two  courts,  did  not  fail  to 
take  oppofite  Tides  on  this  queftion.  Papers 
were  circulated  by  both  parties,  to  prove  the 
juft  ice  of  their  caufe.  One  of  thofe,  published 
by  the  court  of  France,  contains  the  following 
remarkable  words — Let  it  net  be  Jaid  that  the 
fovereign  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  his  ft  ate  j 
for  the  contrary  propofttion  is  a  truth  of  the  law 
of  nature  \  which  y  though  flattery  has  fome  times 
attacked ,  good  princes  have  always  defended  as  a 
tutelar  divinity  of  their  dominions .  (Defence  de 
Droits  de  la  Reine.)  Happy  the  monarchy 
where  the  prince  really  obeys  the  laws,  and  rules 
only  by  them  ! 

But  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Europe,  and 
even  to  France,  that  Louis,  too  much  elated 
by  his  power,  had  not  the  moderation  proper  to 
regulate  the  exercife  of  it ;  and  that  his  ambi¬ 
tion  for  conquefts  and  trophies  prevented  him 
from  forefeeing  the  ftorms  which  his  fucceiTes 
would  infallibly  draw  upon  his  kingdom. 
Mazarin  had  filled  him  with  flattering  ideas  of 
future  grandeur.  The  marquis  deLouvois,  his 
minifter  for  the  war  department,  eagerly  long¬ 
ed  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  enterprifes  favourable 
to  his  own  ambition  $  and  the  intereft  of  the 
minifter  being  conformable  to  the  inclinations 
and  prejudices  of  the  prince,  it  is  eafy  to  guefs 
the  ififue  of  that  affair. 
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ty  for  the  All  the  king  of  Spain’s  brothers  being  dead? 

p^'spiniL  .  ^^erjrance  °£h{s  crown  appeared  a  future 
fuccciiion.  lubjecc  of  difpute  j  and  politicks  are  not  very 

fcrupulous.  M.  Voltaire  mentions  a  fecret 
tieaty,  now  depofited  in  the  Louvre,  by  which 
the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna  already  agreed 
upon  a  partition.  The  emperour  Leopold°con- 
lented  that  Louis  fhould  take  poffeflion  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  condition  that  Spain  fhould 
revert  to  him  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  He 
took  extraordinary  precautions  that  no  perfon 
fhould  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  treaty  j 
the  inftrument  of  which,  without  any  copy 
being  taken,  was  locked  up  in  a  metal  cafket, 
and  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  grand  duke 

of  Tufcany.  Such  fecrets  are  difcovered  fooner 
or  later. 

Coreas  Excellent  and  well  difciplined  troops,  im- 
i-n  Flanders.  menfe  preparations,  magazines  on  the  frontiers 
two  miniflers  of  great  abilities,  and  fpurred  on 
by  emulation,  a  Turenne  for  general ;  with  all 
thefe  advantages,  Louis  marched  out  to  certain 
conqueft.  He  took  Charleroi,  Ath,  Tournav, 
Furnes,  Armentieres,  Courtrai,  and  Douai, 
alrnoft  the  moment  he  appeared  before  their 
gates.  Lille,  though  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
garrifoned  by  fix  thoufand  men,  held  out  only 
nine  days.  Louvois  advifing  thefe  places  to  be 
garrifoned,  they  were  fortified  by  the  celebrated 
Vauban,  whole  new  method  of  conftrufting  low 
works  lurpaffed  every  thing  which  the  powers- 
of  genius  had  invented. 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely  had  the  king  recruited  himfelf  from 
ffee  fatigues  of  that  campaign,  when  he  let  out,  Franche 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  conquer  tranche 


Conqueft  of 


Comte  ;  a  province  dependent  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Flanders,  or  rather  a  kind  of  republick 
under  the  Spanifh  dominion,  and  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  its  fovereigns,  becaufe  they  ruled 
with  mildnefs,  and  did  not  encroach  on  its  priv¬ 
ileges.  The  plan  of  the  expedition  had  been 
propoled  by  Conde,  governour  of  Burgundy  1 
and  Louvois,  jealous  of  Tuvenne,  embraced  it 
with  ardour.  Some  fecret  methods  were  taken 
to  accelerate  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  arms  : 

Traitors  were  found  j  and  where  are  they  not  to 
be  found  for  money  ?  Conde  at  once  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Befan^on  and  Salins.  The 
king  forced  Dole  to  furrender  in  four  days.  In 
three  weeks  of  the  month  of  February,  the 
whole  province  was  conquered.  Belanfon, 
formerly  an  imperial  city,  had  been  ceded  to 
Spain,  in  1652,  in  lieu  of  Frankendahl. 

In  this  double  conqueft,  Louis  fhewed  a  Behaviour 
courage,  tempered  with  prudence,  fuch  as  the  at  the6 army 
conjunctures  required.  His  prefence  fuffi- 
cientiy  animated  the  foldiers.  The  uniforms 
which  he  firlt  introduced  among  the  troops, 
were  an  ufeful  diftinCtion  for  the  regiments. 
Rewards,  judicioufly  beftowed,  infpired  the  Too  much 
keeneft  emulation  :  But  the  monarch  brought  luxul^ 
into  the  armies  his  pomp  and  luxury  ;  a  dan¬ 
gerous  example  in  future,  as  the  generals  would 
doubtlefs  imitate  him,  the  inferiour  officers,  in 
z  greater  or  lefs  degree,  copy  the  generals,  and 
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fo  of  the  reft.  What  a  multitude  of  inconve¬ 
niences  refulted  from  this  pradtice  ! 

knowledges  court  Madrid,  which  fo  fhamefully 

the  indef  loft  her  provinces  under  the  adminiftration  of  a 

Portugal.0  Jefcrit,  found  herfelf  obliged,  at  laid,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  independence  of  Portugal,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  war  of  twenty  fix  years,  equally 
humbling  to  Spain  as  that  of  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces.  The  Portuguefe  had,  a  little  before, 
Aiphonfo  dethroned  Alphonfo  VI.  a  furious  tyrant  with- 

impotem)  out  t^ie  leaft  glimmering  of  underftandino-  j 
dethroned,  and  h is  brother,  don  Pedro,  was  put  in  his 

place,  though  only  with  the  title  of  regent. 
He  efpoufed  the  queen,  whofe  firft  marriage 
was  declared  null,  under  pretence  of  impotency 
in  the  king  ;  and  that  union  was  authorized  by 
the  pope.  In  other  times,  that  affair  would 
have  been  attended  with  more  difficulty.  Al¬ 
phonfo,  who  was  declared  impotent,  had  a  baf- 
tard. 


ance'to^op  Mean  time  other  nations  were  alarmed  with 
the  progrefs  the  fticcefles  of  France.  England,  above  all, 
ot  Louis*  dreaded  the  confequences  ;  and  Holland  trem¬ 
bled,  left  flie  fhould  have  no  longer  a  frontier. 
Tnofe  two  powers,  when  fcarcely  reconciled, 
united  by  a  treaty,  which  was  almoft  inftantane- 
oufly  brought  to  a  conclufion.  Sir  W i  1 1  i am 
1  emple,  ambaftadour  at  the  Hague,  and  the 
grand  penfionary  de  Wit,  were  men  above  the 
chicanery  and  artifices^  of  vulgar  politicians. 
1  hey  proceeded  in  the  ftraight  path,  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  common  good.  The  triple  alii- 
gqpe  (for  Sweden  acceded  to  the  treaty)  was 

formed 
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formed  to  oblige  Louis  to  make  peace  with 
Spain,  and  again  renounce  the  rights  of  the 
queen,  in  confideration  of  keeping  part  of  his 
conquefts.  De  Wit  ventured  to  make  this  trea¬ 
ty  be  figned  by  the  dates  general,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  confent  of  the  provinces  and  cities. 
This  was  a  cafe  when  the  flow  procedures  of 
the  government  might  have  been  fatal.  We 
will  talk  of  it  in  fix  weeks ,  faid  the  French  am- 
baffadour,  fpeaking  of  the  projected  alliance  ;  fo 
much  did  he  reckon  on  the  means  of  breaking 
it  off,  before  the  ordinary  formalities  were  gone 
through. 

The  haughty  conqueror  flopped  fhort.  Fie 
propofed  peace,  and  diffembled  his  vexation. 
He  faw  a  burgomafler  of  Amfterdam,  Van 
Beuning,  an  inflexible  republican,  in  a  manner, 
beard  his  imperious  haughtineis,  and  negotiate 
with  his  miniflers  without  fear  and  without 
complaifance. — Do  you  not  rely  on  the  king  s 
word,  laid  they,  one  day  to  that  Dutchman  ?  I 
do  not  know  what  the  king  will  do,  replied  he  $ 
I  confider  what  he  can  do .  In  a  word.  Van 
Beuning  dictated  the  terms.  The  treaty  was 
figned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  j  and  Louis  kept 
Flanders,  reflored  Franche  Comte,  confirmed 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  ftill  retained  his 
rdentment. 

Spain,  though  freed  from  fo  dangerous  a 
war,  was  not  yet  at  quiet.  The  regent,  or 
rather  her  favourite,  Nitard,  maltreated  the 
man  with  whom ’it  was,  above  all  others,  nec- 
efifary  to  keep  fair.  Don  John  of  Auftria, 
^uihed  to  extremity,  revolted,  ftirred  up  Ar- 
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raSon  an(J  Catalonia,  and  forced  the  queen  to 
r  Part ^  with  the  Jefuit  :  She,  therefore,  fent  him  in 
quality  or  ambalfadour  to  Rome,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  purple ;  and  the  government  was 

.red  between  the  regent  and  the  prince.  The 
pride  and  incapacity  of  the  confeffor  had  turned 
t  ne  monarchy  upiide  down  5  an  important  lef- 
ion,  though  little  regarded. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  Spaniards  were  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  dreadful  fcourge  in  America.  A 
body  of  pirates,  lawlefs,  diffolute,  and  irrelig¬ 
ious,  who  thought  life  nothing  when  put  m 
the  balance  with  freedom,  equally  intrepid  and 
cruel,  known  by  the  name  of  buccaneers ,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Englilli  and  French,  had  feized  upon  the 
ifle  of  Tortuga,  near  St.  Domingo.  Though 
only  furniffled  with  canoes,  they  took  large 
yefiels.  Nothing  could  relift  their  defperate 
impetuolity.  The  mortal  hatred  which  they 
nad  iworn  againlt  the  Spaniards,  made  them 

exert  more  than  human  efforts  to  do  them  an 
injury. 

Six  hundred,  or  at  moft,  a  thoufand  bucca¬ 
neers,^  under  the  conduct  of  an  Englilhman, 
named  Morgan,  ventured  to  attack  Porto  Bello, 
a  firong  town,  defended  by  a  good  garrifon, 
and  which  contained  immenfe  riches.  They 
fcaled  and  took  the  citadel.  The  town  ran- 
fomed  itfelf  for  about  a  million  of  piaftres 
(1669).  .  Their  boldnels  ftill  increafed,  and  he- 
roick  aCtions  are  recounted  of  them  ;  but  having 
neither  rule,  prudence,  nor  government,  and 
giving  themielvcs  up  to  every  imaginable  ex¬ 
cels^ 
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cefs,  it  at  laft  became  neceffary  that  they  ftiould 
be  diffipated,  when  Spain  roufed  from  her 

fhameful  lethargy. 

After  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  i‘ ranee  Profperity 

continued  equally  to  increafe  in  (Length  and 
fplendour.  Her  commerce  grew  with  her  navy : 

Colbert  and  Louvois  laboured  with  emulation 
for  the  glory  of  the  monarch  ;  and  that  king¬ 
dom  became  an  object  of  admiration,  as  well 
as  jealoufy  to  foreigners.  John  Cafimir,  king  a  king  0f 
of  Poland,  having  abdicated  his  crown,  from  ^  comes  to  be 
tafte  for  repofe,  chofe  it  for  his  place  of  refi-  “ abbot  *" 
dence  •,  and  was  prefented  with  the  rich  abbey 
of  St.  Germaine,  which  was  fufiicient  to  have 
made  twenty  Frenchmen  happy.  He  had  been 
a  Jefuit  and  cardinal.  He  had  no  relifh  but 
for  the  fweets  of  fociety,  of  which  Paris  was  the 
centre,  where  pleafure  and  urbanity  had  fixed 
their  throne. 

Louis  XIV.  fet  another  glorious  example  to  1669. 
the  chriftian  princes,  which  was  not  imitated. 

The  Turks  befieging  Candia,  (ancient  Crete)  Candia* 
one  of  the  principal  poffeffions  of  Venice,  to 
which  forne  fuccours  where  fent  by  pope  Clem¬ 
ent  IX.  and  the  order  of  Malta,  but  too  weak 
to  oppofe  fo  great  an  empire,  feven  thoufand 
French  were  difpatched,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  to  fight  againft  the 
infidels.  The  duke  de  Rouanois,  afterwards 
marefchal  de  la  Feuillade,  had  already  con¬ 
ducted.  thither,  at  his  own  expenfe,  a  troop  of 
more  than  two  hundred  gentlemen  :  The  heroick 
fpirit  of  the  crufades  feemed  to  be  revived,  for 
m  object  worthy  of  roufing  its  adivity.  But 
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that  affiftance  came  too  late,  or  was  not  fuffi- 
cient.  Tne  other  nations  remaining  inadtive, 
it  omy  retarded  the  taking  of  Candia,  which 
was  reduced  to  extremity.  The  duke  de  Beau- 
fort  fell  in  that  expedition.  The  town  capitu¬ 
lated  arter  a  fiege  o i  three  years.  Francis  Mo- 
rofini,  afterwards  doge  of  Venice,  captain  gener¬ 
al  of  the  fleet,  immortalized  his  name  m  the 
war  ;  and  Montbrun,  a  Frenchman,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  army  of  the  republick,  fhared  the 
glory  of  the  Venetian.  The  grand  vizir,  Cu- 
progli,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  ufed 
parallels  in  the  trenches,  which  were  invented 
by  an  Italian  engineer.  The  Turks,  on  that 
occafion,  fet  the  firft  example  of  a  method, 
which  has  fince  been  generally  adopted  as  of  the 
greateft  utility. 


CHAP.  II. 

War  againjl  Holland  for  injujf  cient  Reajons . 
— Louis  XIV .  reduced  to  Extremities  in  1662. 
— Commotions  in  Europe  againjl  him . — He 
Joon  lojes  his  Conquejls . 

Louis  de-  T  OUIS  XIV.  was  irritated  sgainft  that 
ing  reveng-  JL-^  triple  alliance,  which  had  flopped  him 

Dutch!*16  ^orC  *n  C^ie  c^reer  of  his  rapid  conquefts,  and 
could  not  forgive  Holland.  After  having  gen- 

eroufly  fuccoured  them,  both  againft  England 
and  the  bifhop  of  Munfler,  Bernard  Gallen,  a 
warlike  and  enterprifing  prelate,  he  looked  on 

their 
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their  political  endeavours  to  curb  his  ambition* 
as  criminal  and  injurious.  In  a  word,  he  third- 

ed  for  revenge  and  conqueft. 

Beino-  refolved  to  fubdue  Holland,  he  took  Hismeaf- 

every  meafure  that  would  have  been  requisite 
for  the  boldeft  enterprize.  Alliances,  warlike 
preparations,  profound  fecreiy,  and  vigorous 
adhvity,  all  contributed  to  infure  hitn  fucceis. 

The  moft  important  point  was  to  gain  the  Critkaifit- 
kino-  of  England  ;  and  it  was  effected.  Charles  the  king  of 
II.  had  but  little  authority.  The  Englifh,  in  Enstand* 
general,  were  difeontented  ;  and  their  turbu¬ 
lence  was  fomented  by  religious  animofities, 
which  were  ftill  very  violent.  On  one  fide,  the 
prefbyterians,  haraffed  by  the  laws,  murmured 
at  a  perfecution  which  that  prince  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  :  On  the  other,  the  churchmen  were  en¬ 
raged  at  his  defiring  to  procure  a  toleration  for 
the  catholicks ;  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  having  embraced  the  Rcmifh  faith,  the 
fefts  united  to  attack  popery.  Being  void  of 
economy,  the  wants  of  the  crown  perpetually 
returned  :  The  parliament  was  fparing  in  its 
grants,  in  order  to  keep  him  under  the  rein. 

The  more  Charles  was  curbed,  the  more  fond- 
nefs  did  he  contract  for  abfolute  authority. 

H  is  council  was  compofed  of  live  new  minifters, 
who  were  nicknamed  the  cabal ,  and  who  gained  The  cabal, 
his  confidence  by  entering  into  his  pafiions.  min 
The  project  of  uniting  with  France,  which 
would  furnilh  him  with  powerful  fuceours,  and 
afterwards  reigning  with  arbitrary  power,  was 
probably  hatched  by  that  council  5  a  fcheme 

entirely 
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Such  were  the  difpofttions  of  the  court  of 
London,  when  Louis  XIV.  made  preparations 
.  or  entenng  into  a  negotiation  with  it,  which 
was  carried  on  in  a  very  Angular  manner. 
Madame,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  After  to 
Charles  II.  a  princefs  of  great  wit  and  beauty, 
was  pitched  upon  to  manage  the  treaty  ;  and, 
tn  order  to  avoid  fufpicionT  the  king  made  a 
pompous  tour  to  Dunkirk,  and  through  his 
conquefts  in  Flanders,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  and  all  the  princeftes.  Madame  thus 
having  a  plaufible  pretence  for  paying  a  viftt  to 
her  brother,  pafied  the  ftrair,  and  was  met  by 
Charles  at  Canterbury.  The  fecret  of  ftate 
was  concealed  under  the  veil  of  feftivals  and 
pieafures,  and  a  treaty  concluded  againft  Hol¬ 
land.  _  At  her  return  the  young  princefs  died  ; 
out  this  produced  no  change  of  mealures.  She 
had  left  with  Charles  a  lady  of  her  train,  whom 
he  continued  to  love  till  his  death,  and' created 
duscnefs  of  Portlrnouth.  "I  his  was  an  addition- 
al  tie  to  captivate  that  voluptuous  and  impru¬ 
dent  prince.  To  what  will  not  politicks  have 
recourfe  ! 


Theempe-  1  he  emperour  Leopold  had  alienated  the  af- 
many  an"'  fe&°ns  of  the  Hungarians,  by  violating  their 

Sweden 
abandon 
Holland. 
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privileges,  and  railing  a  religious  perfecution  ; 
two  faults  which  ieemed  hereditary  in  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  notwithitanding  experience  had  fo 
often  demonftrated  their  fatal  effeds.  Under 
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colour  of  a  confpiracy,  real  or  pretended,  he  had 
feized  all  the  ftrong  places  in  Hungary.  Thus, 
being  taken  up  with  his  own  affairs,  and,  be- 
fides,  entertaining  an  averfion  againft  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  he  acceded  to  the  views  of  trance. 

All  the  German  princes  were  fee  u  red,  except 
the  eledlor  of  Brandenburg.  Sweden  was  once 
more  gained  over.  No  dread  was  entertained 
of  Spain  ;  and  Louis  thought  himlelf  fecure  of 
conquering  a  defencelefs  republick. 

As  there  was  no  folid  reafon  for  attacking  it,  Pretexts  for 
recourfe  was  had  to  complaints  and  pretences.  thewar# 

A  medal,  in  which  Holland  boafted  of  having 
Jecured  the  laws ,  purified  religion^  fucccured,  de¬ 
fended,  and  reconciled  the  monarch s ,  averted  the 
freedom  of  the  feas ,  and  eftablijhed  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  Europe ;  this  proud  medal,  fuch  as  has 
been  ftruck  in  every  country,  perhaps  on  lefs 
foundation,  was  one  of  the  principal  grievances  ; 
as  if  it  had  been  the  caufe  of  ulurpations  on 
crowned  heads.  The  die  was  broken  by  the 
Dutch  ;  but  Louis  and  Charles  had  taken  their 
refolution,  and  war  was  declared. 

Unluckily  for  the  republick,  it  was  divided  Two  parties 
by  two  factions.  John  de  Wit,  and  his  brother  p^bUcicf- 
Cornelius,  rigid  adherents  to  liberty,  had  cauf- 
ed  the  young  prince,  William  III.  to  be  for¬ 
mally  excluded  from  the  ftadtholderfhip,  which 
had  been  aboiifhed  in  1650,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  William  II.  A  proof  that  thefe 
illullrious  citizens  adled  from  patriotick  fenti- 
ments,  is,  that  the  penfionary  had  procured 
for  the  prince  the  beft  education,  in  order  to 
render  him  capable  of  ferving  the  flare  in  every 

department  : 
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department  :  He  had  therefore  expofed  him-* 
felf  to  the  danger  of  one  day  becoming  his  vic¬ 
tim,  if  William,  who  pofieffed  a  great  fhare  of 
merit,  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  guidance  of  am¬ 
bition  or  revenge,  rather  than  zeal  for  the  in- 
tereds  of  the  republick.  That  prince,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  one,  joined  to  his  noble  qualities* 
a  keen  and  deliberate  ambition.  He  afpired  to 
the  dignity  of  his  ancedors,  had  a  numerous 
party,  and  the  difcord  at  home  increafed  the 
dangers  from  abroad. 

John  de  Wit  is  blamed  for  neglecting  the 
land  forces,  and  bellowing  his  whole  care  on 
the  marine.  It  is  certain  that  Holland  was  as 
weak  on  one  fide  as  (he  was  formidable  on  the 
other.  The  fea  feemed  to  be  his  element. 
The  grand  penfionary,  not  forefeeirig  a  fudden 
invafion,  which  was  fo  improbable,  had  turned 
his  whole  attention  upon  objeCls  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  his  republick.  But  too  great  fecu- 
rity,  fooner  or  later,  becomes  fatal.  The  fafety 
of  dates  depends  upon  forefeeing  all  poffible 
dangers,  and  guarding  againft  every  event. 

Louis  marched  at  the  head  of  ail  his  forces, 
accompanied  by  his  mod  renowned  generals, 
againd  that  little  dare,  which  could  oppofe  him 
only  with  a  few  bad  mercenary  troops.  He 
pafTed  the  Rhine,  almoft  without  danger,  on 
the  twelfth  of  June.  The  river  was  low,  and 
the  cavalry  had  but  a  little  way  to  fwim  ;  while 
the  cannon  played  furioufly  on  the  oppofite 
bank.  T  wo  regiments,  by  which  it  was  de¬ 
fended,  quickly  difappeared  ;  and  the  infantry 
pafTed  undidurbed,  with  the  king,  upon  % 
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bridge  of  boats.  This  brilliant  a&ion,  which 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  prodigy,  was  unques¬ 
tionably  bold  and  glorious  $  but  fame  and  flat¬ 
tery  gave  it  a  luftre,  which  is  greatly  lefTened 
by  the  impartiality  of  hiftorv. 

In  lefs  than  three  months  the  provinces  of  Three  prov- 
Utrecht,  Overyffel,  and  Gueldres,  were  con-  ^edfatSy 
quered,  together  with  above  forty  ftrong  places,  conquered. 
Amfterdam  beheld  the  enemy  almoft  at  her 
gates.  Meantime  Ruyter  gained  glory  in  a  Battle  of 
fea  fight  againft  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng-  Solebay* 
land  and  France,  near  Solebay  :  The  duke  of 
York  Suffered  So  dreadful  a  fire,  that  he  was 
conftrained  to  change  his  Ship.  Though  this 
engagement,  which,  like  fo  many  others,  was 
indecifive,  Supported  the  honour  of  the  Dutch 
flag,  yet  the  republick  believed  herfelf  inevita¬ 
bly  ruined.  Some  marauders  appeared  with¬ 
in  a  league  of  the  capital ;  and  the  gates  would 
have  been  opened,  had  the  party  been  more 
numerous. 

According  to  M.  Voltaire,  whofe  words  I  Holland  oh 
here  borrow,  that  I  may  lofe  nothing  of  an  in-  diftruSioni 
terefting  narration — u  The  riche  ft  families ,  and 
<c  thoje  which  were  moft  zealous  for  liberty , 

prepared  to  flee  into  the  far  theft  parts  of  the 
c c  worlds  and  embark  for  Batavia.  They  took 
<c  a  lift  of  all  the  veffeis  capable  of  making  the 
*c  voyage ,  and  made  a  calculation  of  the  num- 
cc  hers  they  could  embark .  It  was  found  that 
€C  fifty  thoufand  families  could  take  refuge  in 
<c  their  new  country .  Holland  would  no  more 
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have  exifted ,  but  at  the  extremity  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  :  Its  provinces  in  Europe ,  which  pur - 
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s:  chafe  their  corn  only  with  the  riches  of  Afa$ 
Cc  which  Jubfift  jolely  by  their  commerce ,  andy 
Cfi  if  the  expreffion  may  be  ufed>  by  their  liber - 
<c  ty,  would  have  been  almoft  at  once  ruined 
ic  and  depopulated.  Amjlerdam ,  the  mart  and 
<c  magazine  of  Europe ,  where  commerce  and 
iC  the  arts  are  cultivated  by  two  hundred  thou - 
ic  fand  men ,  would  foon  have  become  a  vajl 
tc  morafs.  All  the  neighbouring  lands  require 
cc  immenfe  expenfes>  and  thoufands  of  hands , 
<c  to  keep  up  their  dykes  :  In  all  probability , 
cc  their  inhabitants  would  have  left  them ,  with 
fc  their  riches ,  and  they  would  have  been  at  laft 
rc  Junk  under  water  ;  leaving  to  Louis  XIV . 

only  the  inferable  glory  of  having  deftroyed 
<c  the  finejl  and  mofi  extraordinary  monument 
<c  ever  ereffed  by  human  indujlryX  Yet  this 
is  what  poets,  orators,  and  perhaps  hiftorians, 
would  have  adorned  with  all  the  flowers  of  the 
moft  eloquent  flattery  l 

In  this  dreadful  lituation,  John  de  Wit  de¬ 
termined  the  ftates  general  to  fue  for  peace,  not- 
withftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  been  made  general  and  ad¬ 
miral,  without  receiving  any  fhare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration.  Their  deputies  implored  the 
clemency  of  the  vidtor,  but  were  received  by 
Louvois  with  infulting  haughcinefs,  and  intol¬ 
erable  conditions  prefcribed.  They  were  re¬ 
quired  to  give  up  all  their  poflfeflions  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  iome  ftrong  places  in  the  heart 
of  the  republick  ;  to  reftore  the  Romifh  religion, 
and  every  year  fend  an  embafly  extraordinary, 
acknowledging  that  they  held  their  liberty  of 
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the  king,  &c.  Louis,  ihtoxicated  by  his  vic¬ 
tories,  did  not  refledt  on  the  inconftancy  of  for¬ 
tune,  which  might  one  day  humble  him  before 
thofe  whom  he  had  now  opprefied.  What  treat¬ 
ment  will  he  then  meet  with  ? 

On  the  return  of  the  deputies,  and  news  of  Defpair. 
the  conditions,  the  terrour  of  the  people  was 
changed  into  defpair,  and  defpair  revived  the 
republican  courage.  The  populace,  tranfport-  Maflacre  of 
ed  with  fury,  forgetting  the  fervices  of  the  de  thedeWlU* 
Wits,  and  charging  them  as  being  the  authors 
ot  the  prefent  calamities,  murdered  and  tore 
them  in  pieces  with  that  horrible  rage,  of 
which  fome  example  is  to  be  found  in  every 
country.  But  the  magiftrates  exerted  them- 
felves  for  the  publick  good,  with  the  zeal  and 
intrepidity  of  patriotick  virtue.  The  young  wiiihm 
prince  of  Orange  being  at  laft  created  ftadthold-  Iladtholder» 
er,  became  the  principal  fupport  of  the  ftate.— I 
have  a  Jure  method ,  laid  he,  to  prevent  my  ever 
being  witnefs  to  the  ruin  of  my  country  ;  I  will 
die  in  the  laji  intrenchment . 


In  order  to  remove  the  enemy,  the  Dutch  The  dykes 
expofed  themfelves  to  the  danger'  of  drowning,  IT  ^ 
and  bored  the  dykes  that  kept  out  the  fea.  under 
Amfterdam  and  the  other  towns  were  furround-  W4£er* 
ed  wTith  the  waters  that  overflowed  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country.  The  love  of  liberty,  and  ha¬ 
tred  of  oppreflion,  enabled  them  to  ’  endure  all 
the  calamities  attendant  on  fuch  a  fituation, 
while  William  animated  the  people,  and  allur¬ 
ed  them  of  fpeedy  afiiftance  from  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  whom  he  folicited,  not  with- 
out  fuccefs.. 
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In  faft,  Europe  could  not  but  open  her  eyes 
on  the  haughty  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  Every 
ftate  fa, ?  itfelf  threatened  with  the  fame  enter¬ 
prises  which  had  made  the  Auftrian  power  an 
objeft  of  terrour  and  hatred.  England  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  pernicious  fyftem 
purfued  by  her  king,  Charles  II.  The  eleftor 
of  Brandenburg  openly  declared  himfelf,  prom- 
ifed  the  Dutch  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
and  engaged  the  emperour  Leopold  to  furnifh 
them  with  twenty  four  thoufand.  Denmark, 
with  almoft  all  Germany,  entered  into  this 
league  ;  and  Spain  in  a  Ihort  time  followed 
their  example. 

Had  the  conqueror  fallen  upon  the  capital 
while  its  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed  with 
terrour  ->  if,  inftead  ot  following  the  advice  of 
his  minifter  Louvois,  and  difperfing  the  troops 
in  the  conquered  towns,  he  had  demolifhed  the 
fortifications,  as  was  propofed  by  Conae  and 
Turenne,  who  faid,  that  armies  were  more 
proper  than  garrifons  for  fubjefting  a  country  5 
in  a  word,  if  he  had  not  allowed  Holland  time 
to  breathe,  and  the  ftadtholder  to  aft,  that  ex¬ 
pedition  would  have  been  lefs  fruitlefs.  The 
belt  concerted  projefts  are  often  ruined  by  an 
errour  in  politicks,  or  in  the  management  of  a 
war  ;  and  therefore  the  faults  that  have  been 
committed  furnifh  fome  of  the  moft  inftruftive 
leffons  of  iftory. 

The  {form  which  was  gathering  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  Louis  XIV.  from  taking  the  town  of  Maef- 
tricht,  the  fiege  of  which  he  carried  on  in  per- 
fon.  This  important  place  opened  to  him  a 

communication 
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communication  with  his  conquefts.  But  the 
o-eneral  Montecuculi,  who  had  been  long  flop¬ 
ped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Turenne,  at 
laft  joined  the  Dutch.  The  prince  of  Orange 
took  Bonn,  having  formed  his  troops  by  the 
moft  rigorous  difcipline.  On  the  oilier  fide,  unjuftfe- 
Louvois,  an  unfeeling  minifter,  caufed  a  good 
officer  to  be  ignominioully  degraded,  for  having 
furrendered  Naerden,  after  a  combat  ot  five 
hours.  Naerden  was  the  firft  place  that  Louis 
loft.  But  was  it  imagined,  that  the  others 
would  be  preferved  by  an  unjuft  example  of 
leverity  ?  and  that  the  French  would  become 
invincible  through  the  dread  of  fhame,  rather 
than  fentiments  of  honour  ?  That  officer  con¬ 
tinued  to  ferve  as  a  volunteer,  and  the  following 
campaign  met  the  death  which  he  courted. 

With  fo  many  enemies  to  oppofe,  it  was  im-  The  con- 
poffible  to  keep  the  three  conquered  provinces  :  ^tfd.ev^ 
They  were  therefore  put  to  ranfom,  and  evacu¬ 
ated.  What  fentiments  muft  then  have  been 
infpired  by  the  monuments  eredted  in  honour 
of  the  conqueft  ;  among  others,  the  triumphal 
arch  of  the  gate  of  St.  Denis  !  Louis  began  to 
feel  by  experience  the  deceitfulnefs  of  ambition. 

Ruyter  had  fought  three  battles  at  fea  in  the 
month  of  June  1673,  when  he  had  the  glory 
of  oppofing  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
France  without  being  vanquifhed  ;  and  Holland 
fhewed  herfelf  as  formidable  on  the  ocean,  as  if 
fhe  had  fuftained  no  Ioffes  elfewhere. 

At  laft  the  Englifh,  v/hofe  political  fyftem  The 
was  irreconcilable  with  the  meafures  adopted  chariwii. 

uneafinefs* 


* 
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by  the  court,  filled  with  indignation  at  being 
made  the  inftruments  of  promoting  the  danger¬ 
ous  projects  formed  by  Louis  XIV.  gave  Charles 
fo  much  uneafinefs,  that  peace  became  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  The  parliament  remonftrated 
againft  an  ancient  indulgence,  which  luipended 
the  penal  laws  regarding  religion  ;  and  the  king 
broke  the  feal  of  that  proclamation  with  his  own 
hand.  Befides  this,  he  was  obliged  to  confent 
Teji  oath,  to  the  famous  teft  oath,  by  which  the  catholick 
doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation  was  formally  con¬ 
demned.  All  who  held  any  office  in  the  ftate 
being  obliged  to  take  this  oath,  the  duke  of 
York  was  conftrained  to  refign  the  poft  of  high 
Charles  admiral.  Charles,  feeing  the  adminiftration  ex¬ 
peace  with  pofed  to  the  cenfures  of  parliament,  and  having 
Holland.  no  hopes  of  new  fubfidies,  haftily  concluded  a 
peace  in  1674,  Holland  promifing  him  a  fum 
of  about  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling.  He  alone  profited  by  this  war,  which  had 
been  a  heavy  burden  to  the  nation.  He  excuf- 
ed  himfelf  to  Louis,  preferved  his  connexions 
with  France,  and  even  left  ten  thoufand  men  in 
her  fervice. 

4  i .  .  . 
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CHAP.  III. 

Sequel  of  the  War  with  Holland,  now  become 
aim  oft  general — Louis  XIV.  triumphant . 

He  dictates  the  Terms  of  Peace  at  Nimeguen 
in  1678. 

A  WAR  undertaken  with  fo  little  reafon,  1674. 
f\  though  begun  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs,  might  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  France. 

In  a  fhort  time,  fhe  was  deferred  by  all  her  allies 
except  Sweden.  The  emperour,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  empire,  Spain  and  Denmark,  were 
her  enemies,  as  well  as  Holland.  £tt  fhe  had 
great  relources  in  the  authority  of  the  king,  the 
fkill  of  her  minifters  and  generals,  the  ardour  ot 
the  nation  accuftomed  to  victory,  and  in  the 
riches  which  had  been  diffufed  through  the 
whole  kingdom  by  induftry  and  commerce. 

Louis,  therefore,  was  neceffarily  ftiil  trium¬ 
phant  but  his  triumphs  were  a  kind  of  flow 
poifon,  which  wafted  the  body  politick. 

Fie  went  in  perfon  to  make  a  cotiqueft  of  He  feired 
Franche  Comte,  which  the  Spanifti  minifter  Comtek 
abandoned  almoft  to  itfelf.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  fend  fuccours,  but  too  late;  the  Swifs 
refufmg  to  grant  a  paffage.  Befan^on  was  tak¬ 
en  after  a  fiege  which  lafted  only  nine  days*  and 
the  whole  province  was  fubdued  in  fix  weeks. 

The  conqueror  confirmed  its  privileges  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  could  not  efface  the  memory 
q(  a  government  more  gentle  than  his  own. 

During 
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Subjects  of 
animoiity  in 
per  many. 


Turenne 
lays  wafte 
the  palati¬ 
nate. 


During  the  very  time  that  the  negotiations 
v/eie  carrying  on  at  Cologne,  the  emperour 
Leopold  had  cauled  count  Furltenberg  to  be  ar~ 
reded  in  that  city,  as  a  favourer  of  Louis  XIV. 
i  his  violence,  which  was  the  more  inexcufable, 
the  Germanick  body  had  not  yet  declared  it- 
K  increafed  the  animoffty  of  the  parties,  and 
left  no  hopes  of  peace.  The  debtor  palatine, 
to  whom  France  had  done  great  fervices,  entfr- 
into  the  league  with  the  emperour  agamft 
L  lance  ;  whicn  was  another  motive  tor  hatred 
and  revenge.  Confequently  the  operations  of 
war  were  flamed  with  cruelty. 

Turenne  commanded  an  army  of  twenty 
thouland  men  on  the  Rhine.  He  performed  all 
his  great  actions  with  few  forces.  At  Sentzheim 
he  beat  the  imperialifts,  commanded  by  the  old 
duke  of  Lorraine,  Charles  IV.  who  had  brought 
io  many  misfortunes  upon  himfelf  by  his  un- 
fleady  condubt,  and  was  then  ftripped  of  his  do¬ 
minions  for  a  new  aft  of  infidelity.  The  con¬ 
queror  fell  upon  the  palatinate,  through  which 
he  carried  defolation,  and  reduced  to  allies  two 
cities,  befides  twenty  five  villages  ;  for  thofe 
barbarities  were  commanded  by  the  minifters. 
It  is  related,  that  the  elector,  reduced  to  defpair, 
having  fent  him  a  challenge,  he  replied,  that— 
From  the  time  he  had  the  honour  to  be  general  of 
the  armies  of  France ,  he  never  fought  but  at  the 
head  if  twenty  thoufand  men . 

. .  r- ,  Conde  commanded  forty  five  thoufand  in 
of Senef.  Flanders,  againft  a  much  fuperiour  number.  He 
attacked  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Senef,  near 
Mqns,  where  he  had  three  horfes  killed  under 

4  ■  K  ■  Kj  *  '  ’ 
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him.  According  to  the  report  of  the  clergy  of 
that  neighbourhood,  the  field  of  battle  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  twenty  five  thoufand  dead  bodies, 
though  the  viftory  remained  undecided.  That 
field  ought  to  be  the  fchool  of  princes  who  are 
infe&ed  with  the  madnefs  of  loving  war. 

Should  any  perlbn  be  inhuman  enough  to  Laft  cam- 
look- without  pity  on  the  multitude  of  unknown 
vidtims,  yet  the  lofs  of  a  great  man,  fuch  as 
Turenne,  which  happened  loon  after,  mu  ft  move 
his  regret.  That  general's  two  laft  campaigns 
are  a  prodigy  of  military  Ikill,  confecrated  to 
the  defence  of  the  ftate.  More  than  fixty 
thoufand  imperialifts  had  paffed  the  Rhine,  while 
he  had  not  above  one  third  of  that  number ; 
yet  he  faved  Alface  and  Lorraine,  gained  feveral 
vidfories,  difperfed  the  enemy,  obliged  them  to 
repafs  into  Germany  ;  and  all  this  by  following 
the  didtates  of  his  own  genius,  in  contradidlion 
to  the  orders  of  the  miniftry. 

Fie  paffed  the  Rhine  in  his  turn,  when  he,,1^ 

f  m  *  jHe  is  op- 

was  oppofed  by  Montecuculi,  a  general  worthy  pofed  by 
of  being  his  antagonift.  During  two  months,  fiontecu. 
they  rivalled  each  other  in  admirable  marches  cull> 
and  encampments  ;  forefeeing  each  other's  de- 
figns,  never  furprifed,  and  always  feizing  the 
fimlleft  advantage.  Turenne  was  making  dif- 
pofitions  for  a  battle,  and  thought  himfelf  on 
the  eve  of  a  vidtory,  when  he  was  (lain  by  a 
cannon  fhot  near  Safbacb.  The  fame  ball  took 
off  the  arm  of  the  marquis  de  St.  Hilaire,  who 
feeing:  his  fon  melt  into  tears,  Paid  to  him — It  is 
not  for  me ,  but  for  that  great  man ,  you  ought  to 
weep :  An  expreffion  worthy  of  a  Regulus. 

The 
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The  French,  commanded  by  the  count  de  For¬ 
ges,  made  an  honourable  retreat,  and  refilled  the 
e.  orts  of  Montecuculi.  But  the  imperial  gen¬ 
eral  penetrated  into  Alface,  and  did  not  repafs 
Me  Rhine  till  the  prince  of  Conde  was  Tent 
againli  him.  This  was  the  laft  campaign  of  the 
blench  prince  and  the  Auftrian  general. 

o/rIsns  Thc  marefchal  de  Crequi,  having  rafhly  at- 
marefchai  tacked  a  fuperiour  army,  which  was  befieoinp- 

rtquu  Treves,  loft  the  battle  of  Confarbruck;  but^in- 
ftrucfted  by  experience  and  misfortune,  he  after¬ 
wards  fhewed  hirofelf  as  prudent  as  brave. 
Having  thrown  himfelfinto  Treves,  accompa¬ 
nied  only  by  three  perfons,  he  refolved  to  perilh 
rather  than  furrender.  A  cowardly  and  info- 
lent  officer  capitulated  on  the  breach,  and  the 
mutinous  garrifon  endeavoured  to  extort  the 
mareichars  confent  ;  but  he  rather  chofe  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  his 
ranfom,  he  made  two  campaigns,  (in  1677  and 
1678)  during  which  he  ieemed  to  be  animated 
with  the  fpirit  of  Turenne.  The  young  duke 
of  Lorraine,  Charles  V.  nephew  and  heir  of 
Charles  IV.  after  having  taken  Phihpfburgh, 
though  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  could 
neither  furprife  him,  force  him  to  a  battle,  pen¬ 
etrate  into  Lorraine,  nor  hinder  him  from  tak¬ 
ing  Friburg. 

confufion  If  I  traced  the  events  of  the  war,  and  at- 
S'thcwr  teQiPted  to  range  them  according  to  their  dates, 

I  Iliould  only  compofe  a  barren  and  tircfome 
gazette.  1  hofe  accumulated  facts ,  which  ef¬ 
face  the  memory  cf  each  other,  are  to  be  found 
every  where,  I  am  afraid  of  giving  too  many 

of 
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of  them,  even  when  I  confine  my  fell  to  the 
moil  remarkable.  Let  us  endeavour,  at  leaf!, 
to  fix  them  in  the  mind  by  fome  inftrudive 
idea  ;  for  without  ideas  words  are  ufelefs. 

While  Spain  made  war  in  favour  of  her  old  Revolt  in 

enemies  the  Dutch,  her 

tinued  to  be  the  worft  in  Europe.  Sicily,  over-  V‘n- 
whelmed  by  the  weight  of  defpotifm,  revoked 
in  1674;  and  the  example  was  fet  by  Medina 
itfelf,  which  till  then  had  continued  faithful. 

Louis  XIV.  was  proclaimed  in  that  city,  after 
a  vidtory  gained  by  his  fleet  Charles  IL  whoVaie^en 
came  of  age  in  1 67  recalled  don  John  or  ter  in  Spain. 
Auftria,  whom  the  queen  regent  perfected  from 
the  beginning  ;  but  foon  after  difmifTed  him, 
and,  by  the  queen’s  advice,  gave  himfelf  up 
to  the  diredion  of  Valenzuela,  an  intriguing 
poet  of  obfcure  birth,  who  was  already  raifed  to 
the  firft  offices  of  the  court.  This  new  roinif- 
ter  gave  feftivals  and  plays,  amufed  and  cor¬ 
rupted  the  people,  diffipated  the  finances  in 
pompous  frivolities,  and  negleded  the  adminif- 
tration,  with  the  firft  principles  of  which  he  was 
unacquainted.  F.  Nitard  was  not  more  un¬ 
worthy  of  government. 

The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  folicit  the  af-  Ruyter  and 
fiitance  of  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  defend  or  re-  on  the  coaft 
cover  Sicily  $  upon  which  Ruyter  failed  into  of  Slclly* 
the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet,  where  Du- 
quefne,  his  rival  in  glory,  fought  him  twice. 

The  fecond  engagement  coit  the  life  of  Ruyter, 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age,  who,  from 
the  ftation  of  a  cabin  boy,  was  become  the  hero 
and  defender  of  his  country.  Duquefne  had 
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like  wife  made  his  fortune  folely  by  his  merit. 
He  again  attacked  the  enemies,  Dutch  and 
Spaniards,  when  he  gained  the  vidory  5  and  yet 
Medina  was  evacuated  two  years  after,  in  1678. 
fhefe  afton ifhing  exertions  of  naval  force, 
joined  to  fo  many  other  ruinous  expenfes* 
exnaufted  Louis  XIV.  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  could  not  carry  on  his  enterprifes.  Be- 
fides,  the  Spanifn  miniftry  was  no  longer  the 
fame.  Charles  II.  had  confined  his  mother  in 
a  convent ;  Valenzuela  had  been  banifhed  to 
the  Philippine  iflands  ;  and  don  John  was  be¬ 
come  prime  minifter. 

I  he  great  fuccefs  of  France  was  in  the  Neth- 
ei lands,  on  which  file  turned  the  chief  ftrengrh 
of  her  arms.  Louis  loved  a  war  carried  on  by 
fieges,  becaufe  he  could  not  fail  of  fucceeding 
in  them,  with  the  afiiftance  of  a  Louvois  and 
Vauban,  aided  by  io  formidable  and  well  pro¬ 
vided  armies.  He  took  in  perfon  Conde,  Bou- 
chain,  Valenciennes,  Cambrai,  Ghent,  and  Ipres. 
The  taking  of  Valenciennes  is  diftinguifhed  by 
a  glorious  aflion.  Contrary  to  the  eftahlifhed 
cufiom,  Vauban  propofed  to  make  the  attack  in 
open  day  ;  proved  that  the  blood  of  the  fol- 
diers  would  be  fpared  ;  the  enemy  more  eafily 
furprifed,  the  cowards  forced  to  behave  well, 
and  confequently  there  would  be  lefs  danger  and 
greater  advantage.  rI  bis  advice,  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  five 
marefchals,  and  Louvois  himfelf,  was  juflffied  by 
the  event.  'I  he  venturous  courage  of  the  muf- 
queteers,  who  rapidly  darted  from  one  work  to 
another,  yet  conducing  themfelves  with  caution, 
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forced  the  town  to  furrender,  bcfoic  the  king 
knew  that  the  outworks  were  carried.  I  he 
numerous  garrilbn  furrendered  prifoners  of  war. 

In  aftions  of  this  kind  the  French  have  no 

equals.  *  .  . 

Louis,  after  his  return  from  the  brilliant  Defpreau* 

campaign  of  1677,  faid  to  Defpreaux  and  Ra-  flattering 
cine,  h?s  hiftoriographers— /  am  Jorry  you  did 
not  come  to  this  laji  campaign  ;  you  would  have 
feen  wav ,  and  ycuv  jouvney  would  not  have  been 
long  (it  was  then  the  month  of  May).  Tour 
majefly,  replied  Racine,  has  not  given  us  time  to 
get  our  clothes  made.  Thefe  were  delicate  lirokes 
of  flattery,  and  relifhed  by  the  conqueror.  They 
intoxicated  him  with  the  fumes  of  vanity,  and 
blinded  him  to  futyre  evils.  Two  great  poets, 
whom  he  made  choice  of  to  write  his  hi  (lory, 
would  have  made  it  a  panegyrick,  had  they  per¬ 
formed  their  talk  as  their  tide  and  peniions  re¬ 
quired  them  ;  or  they  mult  have  belied  their 
own  writings.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  Dei- 
preaux,  after  his  epistle  on  the  pafiage  of  the 
Rhine,  could  have  given  a  juft  idea  ot  the 
Dutch  war  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  abilities  and  courage  of  ^  Prin« 
the  prince  of  Orange,  he  (till  felt  the  iopenonty  unfucceis- 
of  the  French  arms.  He  had  raifed  the  fiege  of  sbl  ,n  vvar* 
Maeftricht  in  1676.  The  faying  of  Calvo,  an 
intrepid  Catalan^  who  commanded  in  the  place, 
deferves  to  be  repeated. — I  am  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  defending  a  town ,  faid 
he  to  his  engineers  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  I  am 
refolded  not  to  furrender.  The  following  year 

William  attempted  to  retrieve  St.  Omen,  which 

was 
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was  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  loft 

at  Call'd  1,®  battle  of  Caffel,  and  the  town  was  taken. 

Orietsf  of  ?he  duk,e  of  °rleans  had  a  horfe  killed  under 
him,  and  gave  proofs  of  bravery  which  could 
fcarcely  be  expe&ed,  confidering  the  effeminacy 
of  his  manners.  So  powerful  was  the  force  of 
example  and  the  impulfe  to  glory.  The  king, 
it  is  faid,  grew  jealous  of  him  ;  at  leaft,  he 

never  after  put  his  brother  at  the  head  of  an 
army. 


s"  ,  •  T?,at  Pri!?ce  was  evei7  where  vi&orious,  while 
his  allies,  the  Swedes,  loft  the  principality  of 
Verden,  Pomerania,  and  almoft  every  thin^ 
they  pofTefTed  in  Germany.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  king  of  Denmark  ftripped 
a  power  which  had  fo  long  domineered  in  the 

JK“ki-  emPlr^-  Meantime  negotiations  were  carried 
meguen.  on  at  Nimeguen  ;  the  enemy  were  divided  by 
motives  of  private  intereft.  France  impofed 

terms  of  peace,  and  it  was  neceffary  to  accept 
them.  '  r 


1678.  Fhe  Dutch  feparated  from  the  confederacy 

peace  wtth  [or  their  own  advantage.  The  war  had  been 
Holland,  kindled  againft  them,  and  they  had  been  brought 

to  the  verge  of  deftruftion  in  a  Angle  campaign  ; 
but  having  found  means  to  remove  it  from  their 
own  provinces  ever  fince  the  year  1674,  they 
afted  only  as  auxiliaries.  By  'a  flrange  revol 
lution  in  affairs  they  loft  nothing.  Maeftricht 
was  ;eftored  to  them,  the  only  town  yet  remain- 
ing  to  Louis  A.IV.  of  fo  many  conquefts. 

Mons  after  ^ere  tke  ambitious  prince  of  Orange,  who 
the  treaty,  was  too  averfs  from  the  peace,  though  he 
knew  that  it  was  concluded,  or  on  the  point  of 

being 
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bein°-  concluded,  fignalized  himfelf  in  an  odious 
manner.  He  attacked  the  duke  of  Luxemburg 
near  Mons  with  his  whole  forces.  That  worthy 
pupil  of  the  great  Conde  was  furprifed,  but  not 
vanquifhed  ;  he  even  had  the  advantage.  The 
peace  had  been  figned  four  days  before.  What 
advantage  then  could  the  prince  of  Orange  hope 
from  a  vi&ory  ?  and  how  could  he  wafh  away 
the  itain  of  that  blood  which  he  wantonly  fhed  ? 

Is  mankind  then  the  fport  of  a  few  illuftrious 
murderers  ? 

When  the  Dutch,  by  feparating  from  their  Peace  with 
allies,  as  they  did  before,  during  the  negotia-  ]ofes 
tions  of  Weftphalia,  had  fecured  a  peace  on  a  great  deal, 
fuch  advantageous  terms,  Spain  hastened  to 
conclude,  without  giving  herfelf  any  trouble 
about  the  empire.  She  gave  up  Franche  Comte, 
and  almoft  all  the  conquered  towns  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Cambrai,  Aire, 

St.  Omer,  Ipres,  Menin,  Caflfel,  Maubeuge, 
Charlemont,  &c.  A  new'  proof  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  that  vaft  monarchy. 

j 

Some  time  was  ftill  required  to  come  to  an  Peace  with 
accommodation  with  the  empire:  becaufe France  thee™Pe- 
minted  upon  full  reftitution  being  made  to  Swe-  cie^orof 
den  ;  to  which  the  allied  powers  of  the  north  burg  and" 
refuled  to  confent.  But  the  emperour  feparat-  Deamark* 
ed  from  them,  and  concluded  his  treaty  on  the 
fifth  of  February  1679,  on  terms  exactly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  peace  of  Munfter,  except  that 
France  had  Friburg  inftead  of  Philipfburgh. 

At  laft  the  ele&or  of  Brandenburg  and  Den¬ 
mark  concluded  a  peace  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  year.  Sweden  loft  very  little  $  yet  her 

king, 
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king,  Charles  XI.  was  fo  highly  provoked,  that 
he  always  retained  the  keeneft  refentment  againft 
Louis  XIV.  from  whom  he  expe&ed  a  more 
generous  zeal  for  his  interefts. 

According  to  the  abbe  Mably,  France  com- 
mkted  great  faults  in  her  manner  of  treating  the 
interefts  of  Sweden. — £C  Firft,  Jhs  ought  not  to 
CJ  have  made  her  peace  with  the  emperour ,  with¬ 
out  concluding  that  of  her  ally  ;  becauje  the 
principal  inter  eft  of  a  prevailing  power,  which 
has  cah  ?  ted  on  a  war  with  Juccefs ,  is  to  make 
her  alliance  refpedfed ,  fought  after ,  and  loved . 
In  the  fecond  place ,  having  given  law  to  her 
enemies ,  Jhe  ought  rather  to  have  renounced 
her  own  advantages ,  than  allow  her  ally  to 
be  obliged  to  make  the  leaf  cejfion  5  becauje 
<c  no  conqueft  is  equal  to  the  reputation  of  being 
“  a  generous  and  good  friend (Droit  public 
cle  ft  Europe.) 

Louis  engaged,  by  his  treaty  with  Leopold, 
to  reftore  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  with  a 
refervation  of  Nanci  and  the  highways.  How¬ 
ever,  the  duke  chofe  rather  to  remain  without 
dominions,  than  agree  to  fuch  conditions.*  We 
fhal!  fee  his  fon  Leopold,  father  of  the  empe¬ 
rour  Francis  I.  recover  the  polleffion  of  Lor¬ 
raine  bv  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

During  the  Peace ,  Louis  XIV.  draws  upon  him- 
f elf  the  Platred  of  the  Potentates . — Vienna 
befieged  by  the  Turks. — Genoa  bombarded 
and  reduced . — Death  of  Colbert. — Reflec¬ 
tions  on  his  Adminiflration. 

LOUIS  XIV.  having  defeated  thofe  one-  1680. 
mies  whom  he  had  drawn  upon  hitnfelf ;  Louisd,oes 

...  ^  r  .  *  not  make  a 

having  given  peace  to  Lurope  upon  his  own  prudent  ufe 
terms  >  being  in  poffeffion  of  Franche  Comte,  fortune.00*4 
and  having  added  a  great  part  of  Flanders  to 
his  dominions  ;  decorated  with  the  furname  of 
Great,  which  had  been  bellowed  Upon  him  by 
flattery,  or  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen, 
would  have  been  truly  wife,  if  he  had  employed 
his  power  with  moderation,  as  a  father  to  his 
people,  and  an  equitable  arbiter  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  ;  but,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs  and  gran¬ 
deur,  he  took  fome  violent  Heps,  by  which  he 
rendered  himfelf  odious,  as  they  could  not  fail; 
fooner  or  later,  to  prove  a  fource  of  publick  ca¬ 
lamity.  I  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  this  fo  cel¬ 
ebrated  monarch,  becaufe  they  afford  fome  ex¬ 
cellent  inftrudlions. 

Several  territories,  which  had  formerly  been  chambers 
dependent  on  the  three  bilhopricks  and  Alface,  of  Mec? 
had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  poffeffion  of  f«k.Bn‘ 
different  German  princes,  and  Louis  wanted 
again  to  unite  them  to  the  crown  of  France. 

For  that  purpofe  two  chambers  were  eftablifhed, 

Vql.  V.  O  the 
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the  one  at  Metz,  the  other  at  Brifack  ;  and  thefe 
tribunals  having  given  a  decree  for  the  reunion, 
the  king  by  this  means  did  himfelf  juftice.  The 
parliament  of  Befanfon  reunited  Montbeliard  as 
a  fief  of  Franche  Comte. 

An  attempt  ftill  bolder  was  executed  the 
following  year.  Strafburg,  a  very  powerful 
city,  whofe  bridge  over  the  Rhine  opened  a 
paffage  into  the  kingdom,  was  ftill  free,  and 
Louis  earneftly  defired  to  have  it  fubjecled  to 
France.  While  he  employed  money  and  threat- 
enings  to  influence  the  magiftrates,  he  caufed 
twenty  thoufand  men  to  march  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  foon  determined  the  fuccefs  of 
the  negotiation,  and  the  treaty  was  immediately 
concluded  :  Strafburg  capitulated,  and  preferv- 
ed  its  ancient  privileges.  Vauban,  who  had 
fortified  a  great  many  places,  exhaufted  all  the 
powers  of  his  genius  upon  this  ;  and  certainly 
every  precaution  was  necefifary  to  keep  a  cour¬ 
ageous  people  in  fubjedtion,  who  were  extreme¬ 
ly  jealous  of  their  liberty. 

Thefe  conquefts,  made  in  full  peace,  and  the 
confifcation  of  dominions  belonging  to  different: 
fovereigns,  could  not  fail  to  occafion  hatred, 
diftruft,  and  apprehenfions.  The  emperour, 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  fome  other  princes, 
had  already  attempted  to  arm  the  Germanick 
body  ;  and  if  the  debtor  of  Brandenburg,  who 
had  become  more  powerful  by  the  recent  acqui- 
fition  of  Magdebourg,  had  not  at  that  time 
fupported  the  interefts  of  France,  the  war  would 
have  been  rekindled. 


The 
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The  affair  of  the  reunion  was  to  be  examin-  a  congrefs, 
ed  at  a  congrefs  held  in  Francfort,  where  the  difput-Ja!7 
plenipotentiaries  of  Louis  XIV.  prefented  a  me-  Lout  trIfles» 
morial  in  French.  Great  difputes  were  raifed 
on  that  language  being  ufed  ;  on  the  title  of 
excellence,  which  was  refufed  by  the  electors  to 
the  minifters  of  the  princes  of  the  empire ;  on 
the  right  of  conferring  feparately,  which  the 
princes  difputed  with  the  eledtors  ;  and  thefe 
frivolous  contentions,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  matters  of  importance  at  that  time,  made  the 
affair  of  the  reunion  be  forgotten,  the  congrefs 
diffolved,  and  the  bufmefs  put  off  till  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  diet  at  Ratifbon. 

At  this  diet,  which  was  held  in  the  year  a  league 
1682,  it  was  propofed  to  raife  troops  to  fupport 
the  ancient  treaties  ;  and  the  Circles  of  the  Up-  e°P°  ’ 
per  Rhine,  Suabia,  and  Franconia  formed  a 
league  with  the  emperour  at  Luxemburg,  to 
which  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  eledtors  of  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Bavaria,  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  and 
the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel,  very  foon  acced¬ 
ed..  Thus  did  Leopold  fet  the  whole  empire 
againft  France  ;  nor,  like  his  anceftors,  by  abfo- 
lute  authority,  but  by  exaggerating  the  ftrength 
and  defpotifm  of  Louis  :  However,  they  durft 
not  yet  take  up  arms,  and  the  emperour  was 
even  threatened  with  lofmg  his  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  to  the  Turks. 

The  court  of  Vienna  having  frequently  at- Rebellion  of 
tacked  the  privileges  of  the  Hungarians,'  they  ^sHunsa~ 
again  revoked  and  the  count  de  feckeli,  who  Te:ke]i 
v;as  tne  chief  or  the  rebels,  had  recourfe  to  the  brinss  in 
Turks,  and  put  himfelf  under  their  protedlion. 
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Mahomet  IV.  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  and 
had  already  taken  Candia  from  the  Venetians  ; 
the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  Volhinia,  and  Kaminiek 
from  Poland  ;  raifed  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  men  again  it  the  houfe  of  Auftria  $ 
nothing  could  (lop  the  progrefs  of  the  Mufful- 
men,  and  Vienna  was  befieged.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Teckeli  reprefented  to  them  the  imprudence 
of  this  undertaking,  for  they  muft  either  very 
loon  yield  up  their  conqueft,  or  engage  againft 
all  the  powers  in  Europe. 

If  Cuprogli,  the  grand  vizir,  had  been  11:11 
alive,  that  capital  muft  have  fallen.  The  em- 
perour  Red  to  Paffaw  ;  the  count  de  Stahren- 
berg,  who  was  the  governour  of  the  city,  had 
only  a  garrifon  of  ten  thoufand  men,  and  the 
want  of  troops  was  feebly  lupplied  by  the  cit¬ 
izens  and  fcholars  ;  but  the  grand  vizir  Cara 
Muftapha,  effeminate,  voluptuous,  and  igno¬ 
rant,  did  not  prefs  the  operations  of  the  fiege, 
nor  give  a  general  aflault  ;  being  perhaps  de¬ 
sirous,  as  it  was  imagined,  to  referve  to  himfelf 
the  treafures  which  he  fuppofed  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  there  by  the  emperours.  John  So- 
bielki,  king  of  Poland,  arrived  with  his  army, 
to  which  that  of  the  empire  was  loon  added  $ 
he  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  Turks, 
who,  being  leized  with  a  panick,  fcarcely  made 
any  refiftance,  and  left  all  to  the  conquerors- 
Can  it  be  believed  that  Leopold,  at  his  return 
to  Vienna,  wanted  to  caufe  that  kins  of  Poland 
who  had  juft  faved  him,  to  fubmit  to  the  hu- 
’  miliating  ceremonial  prefcribed  by  his  court  ? 
Sobielki  fpiritedly  refufed,  and  it  was  an  addi¬ 
tional 
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tional  triumph  to  him  to  be  difpenfed  from  that 
etiquette.  At  prefent  the  imperial  court  has 
different  ideas  of  grandeur,  and  every  thing  feds 
the  progrefs  of  reafon. 

Before  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  into  Auftria,  Luxemburg 
Louis  XIV.  caufed  Luxemburg  to  be  biockad-  by  the 
ed  :  He  pretended  that  Aloft  belonged  to  him  French- 
by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  fupported  his 
claims  by  arms.  He  fufpended  hoftilities  for  a 
year,  that  Spain  might  affift  the  emperour,  who 
was  then  in  great  danger ;  but  it  was  not  over 
when  they  were  renewed,  ft  he  French  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Courtrai  and  Dixmuce, 
bombarded,  and  then  took  Luxemburg.  As  it  Truce  of 
was  impoffible  to  reiift,  a  negotiation  was  open-  years, 
ed,  and  a  truce  of  twenty  years  concluded. 

Spain  gave  up  Luxemburg.  The  emperour 
abandoned  Strafburg,  the  cattle  of  Kehl,  and  a 
part  of  the  reunion  made  by  the  chambers  of 
Metz  and  Brifack,  during  the  term  of  the  truce. 

Being  compelled  by  neceffity,  they  watched  an 
opportunity  to  free  themfelves,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  one  prefented. 

The  dreadful  power  of  Louis  XIV.  difplayed 
itfelf  in  every  quarter  ;  his  navy  increafed  pro-  xiv. 
digioufly,  and  the  ports  of  Dunkirk,  Toulon, 

Brett,  and  Rochefort,  were  much  to  be  admired, 
both  becaufe  of  their  conftruftion  and  the  naval 
force  which  they  contained.  Above  one  hun¬ 
dred  (hips  of  the  line  could  carry  difmay  over 
the  globe  ;  fquadrons  were  employed  againft 
the  African  pirates  ;  bomb  ketches,  which  had 
heen  newly  invented  by  a  Frenchman,  thunder¬ 
ed  againft  Algiers  in  i63i,  and  a  fecond  titTie 
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in  1684.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  hum- 
bled  them felves  under  this  deftrudive  fcourge, 
and  lent  to  beg  for  mercy. 

Genoa  was  crufted  and  humbled  in  like 
manner  with  the  corfairs,  it  having  been  im¬ 
puted  to  them  as  a  crime,  that  they  had  fold 
powder  to  the  pirates,  and  conltrudted  feme 
galleys  for  Spain.  It  fuffered  a  bombardment, 
and  part  of  its  palaces  was  reduced  to  allies. 
1  ae  doge,  and  four  of  the  principal  fenators, 
were  obliged  to  go  in  perfon  and  implore  the 
King  s  mercy.  The  anfwer  of  the  doge,  Im¬ 
perial^  is  univerfally  known  ;  when  he  was 
diked  by  one  of  the  minifters,  what  he  thought 
mofi:  extraordinary  at  Verfailles  ?  he  replied — cTo 
fee  myjelf  here.  1  he  civilities  of  that  haughty 
monarch  were  but  a  (lender  confolation  for  his 
fe verities.  According  to  the  laws  of  Genoa,  a 
doge  forfeits  his  dignity  when  he  leaves  the  city  $ 
upon  this  occafion,  they  were  obliged  to 
derogate  from  this  law.  0 

An  embaffy  which  had  been  lately  received 
from  the  king  or  Siam,  feemed  to  add  1  afire  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  j  but,  however,  it  was  in 
leaiity,  nothing  but  the  confequence  of  an  in¬ 
trigue  ofanobfcure  Greek,  called  Gonftantius, 
who  was  become  the  rniniiler  of  that  Indian 
defpot,  and  expected  to  dethrone  him.  The 
ambaffadours  gave  out,  that  their  maker  was  not 
fai  from  emoracing  Chriflianity,  and  propofed 
to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
trench,  who  had  newly  fettled  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  that  were  known  in  India,  The  kino- 
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of  France  was  too  fond  of  every  thing  that  en-  v™; 
coura^ed  his  vanity,  to  let  flip  inch  a  nattering  king^uppn 
opportunity  ;  he  therefore  fent  two  ambaffadours  thatfubjed. 

to  Siam,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  abbe 
du  Choifi,  accompanied  by  fix  jefuits,  who  were 
afterwards  followed  by  fome  troops.  Conftan- 
tius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  ;  the  French 
were  either  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  country 
by  the  people  of  Siam  ;  which  was  all  the  fruit 
reaped  from  the  expenfe  occafioned  by  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  embaiiy,  from  whence  the  miffiona- 
ries  expefted  the  greateft  advantages. 

In  the  year  1683  died  M.  Colbert— “  That  Grgtioft^ 
ever  memorable  many'  fays  the  prefident  of  Colbert& 
Henault,  “  whofe  cares  were  divided  between  in  z6S3'  - 
l<  economy  and  prodigality  :  From  that  regu - 
cc  larity  of  difpofition  by  which  he  was  charac - 
terizedy  he  laid  plans  of  frugality  in  his  clofety 
u  to  find  funds  which  he  was  to  lavifh  in  the 
cc  eyes  of  all  Europe ,  either  for  the  glory  of 
his  mafiery  or  from  the  necejfty  of  obeying 
tc  him  :  He  was  a  man  of  prudencey  without 
*c  thofe  faults  to  which  genius  is  liable.”  The 
lofs  of  that  minifler  was  a  very  remarkable 
event.  The  king  was  indebted  to  him,  in  a 
great  meafure,  for  his  profperity,  and  without 
him  the  great  works  which  were  executed  could 
not  have  been  performed.  Louis  could  not 
have  triumphed  over  fo  many  enemies,  nor  at 
the  fame  time  have  erefted  fuch  a  number  of 
fuperb  monuments.  What  followed  afterwards, 

(hews  how  much  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
prooer  adminiftration  of  the  finances  ;  like 
*  *  blood 
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blood  to  the  human  body,  it  gives  life  to  the 

trance  was  already  fenfible  of  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  monarch  having  an  immoderate 
pa  ion  or  pomp,  vain  expenfes,  ruinous  pleaf- 
ores,  and  for  war,  which  was  ftill  more  de- 
iru  uve.  Fnc  ordinary  revenues  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  feventeen  millions,  at  twenty 
ievcn  or  twenty  eight  livres  the  mark.  The 
war  of  1672  obliged  the  minifter  to  revive 
abufes  which  he  wifhed  to  have  abolifhed,  and 
to  have  recourfe  to  expedients  that  are  always 
hurtfui  ;  in  a  word,  four  millions  of  extraordi¬ 
nary,  rat  fed  in  fix  years,  were  the  refource  of 
this  great  (tatefman. 

found  it  impojfible  to  adhere  to  the 
'  hit  own  judgment  approved,"  fays  a 

celebrated  hiftorian,  “  for  it  evidently  appears, 
d  a-l  b ls  mJlruHlions  which  remain,  that  he 
was  perfuaded  the  true  riches  of  a  country 
confijted  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
„  culture  of  the  lands,  the  induftry  of  the  pea- 

cc  U  r'nd  the  ?rofPerous  ft  ate  of  " commerce . 
t(  He  Jaw  that  the  king  pojfejjed  very  fews 
tc  c!1°CJJn  lands,  and,  being  no  more  than  the 
t(  Jtetvard  of  the  people's  wealth,  could  not  be 

„  truld  nch>  but  by  taxes  eafily  collected  and 

equally  proportioned (Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
c.  28.) 

If  theft  were  the  principles  of  Colbert,  if  he 
id  not  flatter  the  pafiions  of  his  mailer,  if  he 
yielded  only  to  the  neceffities  of  the  prefen t 
moment,  what  would  a  minifter  of  inferiour 

abilities. 
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abilities,  and  lefs  integrity,  have  done  under 
fuch  a  king  as  Louis  XIV.— cc  Sulli”  adds 
M.  de  Voltaire,  u  enriched  the  Jiate  by  a  pru - 
<<  dent  economy ,  which  was  Jeconded  by  a  fru¬ 
it  gal  valiant  king ,  who  at  the  head  of  his 
cc  army  Was  a  foldier,  and ,  when  living  with  his 

«  people ,  a  father . Colbert  fupported 

u  the  Jiate  notwithjlanding  the  luxury  of  a  Jove- 
<c  reign  fond  of  expenfe ,  who  lavifhed  away  his 

whole  revenue  to  give  fplendour  to  his  govern - 
«  ment The  different  character  of  the  two 
princes  accounts  for  the  difference  of  the  ad- 
miniftration. 

But  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  aftonifh- 
ment,  after  having  feen  the  example  of  Sulli, 
that  Colbert  could  have  given  fo  much  encour¬ 
agement  to  promote  the  trading  in  luxuries  and 
rich  rnanufaXures,  and  fo  little  to  agriculture, 
whofe  produce,  though  more  flow,  yet  would 
have  been  more  confiderable,  and  of  more  folid 
advantage.  His  fyftetn  can  never  be  preferred, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  filk  manufa&ure  has 
greatly  diminilhed  the  produce  of  the  land. 
We  cannot  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  Colbert  had 
the  good  of  the  people  fo  much  at  heart,  as  the 
defire  of  pleafing  his  fovereign.  Yet  it  is  faid, 
that,  at  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  loft  the  royal 
favour  which  had  coft  him  fo  much  uneafinefs, 
and  for  which  he  had  made  fo  many  facrifices  ! 

Thefe  reflexions  would  be  mifplaced,  if  they 
did  not  prepare  the  reader  for  the  events  wThich 
ought  to  follow.  The  purpofe  of  ftudying 
hiftory  can  never  be  attained  but  by  difcov- 
cring  the  fprings  which  fee  the  affairs  of  the 

world 
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world  in  motion,  and  by  learning  to  obferve  the 
effeds  in  the  caufes.  When  the  means  were 
leffened,  the  powers  of  Louis  XIV.  fell  into 
decay,  but  he  ftill  continued  to  preferve  a  con- 
iiaerable  lupenonty  :  He  will  ftill  be  feen  im¬ 
perious  and  enterprifing,  and  very  fuccefsful, 
before  he  arrives  at  that  period  when  he  was 
depreffed  by  adverfity.  In  the  following  chap¬ 
ter  he  will  be  feen  contending  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  perfecting  the  Calvinifts  of  France  ; 
a  very  curious  fubjed,  which  had  an  influence 
on  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  is  more  ufeful 
than  the  uniform  narration  of  wars  and  nego¬ 
tiations.  Pradical  confequences  refult  from  it, 
of  as  much  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  ftates 
as  to  individuals. 


CHAP.  V. 

Difputes  with  the  Jansenists. — Quarrels  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  Innocent  XL — Revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Ediffi  of  Nantz. 

( 

EVER  fince  the  time  of  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  difputes  with  the  Janfe- 
nilts  agitated  France,  without  occafioning  thofe 
violent  commotions  which  the  bigotry  of  feds 
had  produced  in  the  days  of  fanaticifm.  The¬ 
ologians,  who  aifagreed  in  opinion  upon  the 
abiira6t  fubjed  of  grace,  contended  with  their 
pens,  cenfuring  one  another  with  bitternefs,  giv¬ 
ing  vent  to  reciprocal  hatred,  and  animating  the 

well 
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well  or  ill  meant  zeal  of  an  ignorant  multitude  : 

They  adhered  obftinately  to  their  opinions,  fome 
from  prejudice,  others  from  intereft  of  party, 
a  great  many  from  religious  fentiments,  and 
fometimes  embarraffed  the  court,  which  did  not 
know  how  to  put  an  end  to  their  contentions  : 

But  fuch  was  the  fteadinefs  of  government, 
though  too  little  acquainted  with  thefe  delicate 
fubjefts,  that  it  prevented  the  ferment  from 
opening  volcanoes  in  the  kingdom. 

As  the  Janfenifts  were  afraid  to  break  with  whether 
the  church  of  Rome,  whofe  dodfcrines  they  proportions 
maintained  againft  the  proteftants,  they  thought  ^erineof 
proper  to  fay,  that  the  five  propofitions  con-  janfenius. 
demned  by  Innocent  X.  and  Clement  VII.  were 
not  in  the  work  of  Janfenius,  and  therefore  the 
author  ought  not  to  be  condemned.  That  fufa- 
terfuge  irritated  the  jefuits  and  their  adherents, 
who  immediately  exclaimed  that  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  was  infulted  by  rebels.  In-  Formulary 
Head  of  difpelling  all  doubt,  by  fimply  pointing  by  thekfng* 
out  the  pages  in  which  thefe  propofitions  were 
contained,  they  would  compel  them  to  fubmit ; 
and  the  afiembly  of  the  clergy,  which  met  in 
1661,  commanded  that  a  formulary  fhould  be 
fubfcribed,  declaring  that  thefe  propofitions 
were  actually  in  the  work  of  Janfenius  ;  and 
the  king  went  in  perfon  to  parliament  to  change 
the  formulary  into  a  law  of  the  kingdom.  The 
nuns  of  Portroyal  refilling  to  fubfcribe  it,  (and 
what  fignified  their  fignature  ?)  they  were  ban- 
ifhed  from  the  convent.  In  1665,  Alexander  Another 
VII.  publifhed  a  new  formulary,  ftronger  than  morefirong. 
that  of  the  clergy,  to  condemn  the  propofitions 

in 
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in  the  author  s  own JenJe ;  which  all  ecclefiafticks, 
fecular  and  regular,  prelates  as  well  as  the  reft, 
and  even  nuns,  were  obliged  to  fubfcribe  ;  and 
the  king  again  caufed  a  declaration  for  that 
purpofe  to  be  regiftered  in  his  prefence. 

times 'were e  S-0me  four  temPers  fancied  that  they  faw 
changed,  t.iofe  deplorable  times  returned  in  which  the 

Greeks  difturbed  the  world  by  their  fubtilties  ; 
when  parties  were  heated  and  confciences  alarm¬ 
ed  by  formularies ;  when  the  emperours,  by  com¬ 
manding  opinions,  and  treating  untra&able  en- 
thufiafts  with  cruelty,  equally  endangered  the 
faith  and  the  empire.  Happily,  the  vivacity  of 
the  French  found  vent  on  other  fubjedts ;  fanat- 
icifm  had  fpent  its  force,  the  clergy  were  by  no 
means  feditious,  and  the  all  powerful  monarch 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  but  ru  ours,  about 
which  he  gave  himfelf  very  little  trouble. 
Oppofiticns.  Perfecution,  however,  always  animates  the 
perfecuted.  Four  courageous  and  inflexible 
bifhops  obftinately  oppoied  the  court  ;  and 
Amaud  dodtor  Arnaud,  the  brother  of  one  of  thefe  bifh- 
je?iits.the  °PS>  continued  conftantly  to  write,  and  railed 
againft  the  morality  of  the  jefuits,  who  were 
looked  upon  as  the  authors  of  thefe  difturb- 
ances.  A  bankruptcy  which  they  had  made 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats, s  at 
Seville,  in  1640,  afforded  new  colours  for  the 
hideous  picture  which  for  a  long  time  had  been 
given  of  that  fociety. 

Peace  of  the  Nine  commifficners,  who  had  been  already 
church  not  named  by  Alexander  VII.  fet  out  to  trv  the 
four  prelates  who  had  rejected  the  formulary, 
?nd  mekered  therrdelves  under  the  diftindtion  of 
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fatf  and  right,  when  nineteen  other  biihops  lud- 
denly  declared  in  their  favour  5  upon  which  the 
court,  being  embarraffed,  became  defirous  of 
an  accommodation.  The  court  of  Rome  im¬ 
mediately  changed  its  tone,  and  Clement  IX. 
(Rofpigliofi)  connived  at  the  diffindtion  of  right 
and  faff,  defiring  only  that  they  would  fign  the 
formulary  fincerely ,  without  requiring  tnat  it 
fhould  be  don t  purely  and  J imply  ;  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  obftinate.  Hereupon  all 
feemed  to  be  pacified  ;  feverities  were  at  an  end  ; 
the  famous  Arnaud  was  prefented  to  Louis,  and 
the  peace  of  the  church  was  celebrated  in  1669 
by  a  medal. 

Could  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  fet  of  angry  the-  The  jefuits 
ologians,  irreconcilable  in  their  opinions,  rivals  great  in- 
in  reputation  and  intereft,  looking  upon  one  liuence- 
another  as  hereticks  and  corruptors,  unhappily 
having  it  too  much  in  their  power  to  awaken 
difcord  by  writings  or  cabals,  would  facrifice 
their  hatred  and  prejudices  for  the  fake  of  peace  ? 

The  jefuits  were  become  too  powerful  to  let 
their  enemies  reft  in  peace,  elpecially  after  hav¬ 
ing  endured  fuch  bitter  reproaches  as  had  been 
levelled  againft  them.  They  governed  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  had  the  art  to  fecure  themfelves  in  the 
midft  of  a  voluptuous  court,  where  the  aufterity 
of  Janfenifm  was  only  proper  to  infpire  difguft. 

Some  eminent  men,  particularly  Bourdaioue,  Bourdaioue. 
cleared  their  doflrine  from  the  cenfures  that 
were  laid  upon  it,  and  the  fermons  of  that  re- 
fpedtable  orator  were  the  beft  anfwer  that  could 
be  given  to  the  Provincial  Letters  :  But  at  laft  La  chaife. 

Father 
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i'atncr  de  la  Cliaife,  who  was  the  king’s  confef- 
V  from  1675  to  1709,  acquired  an  almoft  ab- 

benefierWer  fV  ^  ^  difP°fed  of  the 

benefices,  and  by  an  artful  ufe  of  his  favour, 
made  [11s  lociety  all  powerful. 

By  this  means  the  contentions  could  not  fail 
to  continue,  especially  as  Louis,  always  involv- 
e  either  in  the  hurry  of  a  court  or  of  war  il 
literate,  and  fancying  that  nothing  was  necef 
fary  but  to  give  orders  for  the  execution  of 
whatever  was  fuggefted  to  him,  was  very  far 
from  adopting  the  beft  principles  of  govern- 
ment  with  regard  to  objects  of  this  nature. 

His  difputes  with  the  court  of  Rome  about 
the  regale  and  the  franchises,  ferved  at  leaft  to 
Eve  what  we  call,  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
church  from  oblivion.  By  the  ancient  privilege 
o  the  regale ,  the  kings  of  France  difpofed  of 
the  revenues  of  the  vacant  bilhopricks,  and* 
nominated  to  the  benefices  of  the  diocefe.  Some 
churches  towards  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees 
a,  leged,  that  they  were  exempt  from  this”  claim, 
thougn  the  ednft  of  1673  declared  that  it  ex- 
tenoed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  All  the  bifh- 
°ps  Jubmitted,  except  thofe  of  Alet  and  Pamiers 
wno  were  diftinguilhed  by  their  virtues,  and 

mu  b[at/a  ,  by  the!r  oppofition  to  the  formulary. 

-  he  firft  died  loon  after,  but  the  fecond  did 
not  continue  lefs  inflexible. 

Innocent  XL  (Odefcalchi)  who  was  defied 
P°r'c  5  ^76,  a  man  of  virtue,  but  exceedingly 
bigoued,  more  bold  and  Heady  than  was  proo- 
ci,  as  affairs  were  then  fituated,  who  neither 
loved  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  jefuits*  declared  in 
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favour  of  the  adverfaries  of  the  regale,  though 
accufed  of  Janfenifm,  and  lent  hriefs  calculated 
to  encourage  them.  A  monk,  whom  the  chap-  Infolence  of 
ter  of  Pamiers  had  appointed  grand  vicar  after  a  monk« 
the  death  of  the  bifhop,  carried  his  infolence  to 
the  greateft  height.  Being  condemned  by  the 
parliament  of  Touloufe  to  be  executed  in  ef¬ 
figy,  and  drawn  upon  a  hurdle,  he  did  not  de- 
fiit  from  fulminating  excommunications,  annul¬ 
ling  the  decrees  of  the  parliament,  and  the  ien- 
tences  of  the  metropolitan. 

The  clergy,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  were  in  Affembly  of 
general  very  fubmiffive  ;  their  zeal  might  bethcclersy# 
depended  on,  and  it  was  of  confequence  to  have 
their  fupport.  An  extraordinary  affembly  be¬ 
ing  convoked  for  that  purpofe,  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  right  of  the  regale  over  all  the 
churches,  and  wrote  a  moft  refpeftful  letter  to 
the  pope,  in  which  the  following  maxim  is  to 
be  found,  though  too  feldom  attended  to — It 
is  letter  to  Jacrijice  Jome  privileges ,  than  to  dif- 
turb  the  publick  peace.  While  the  clergy  were 
attentive  to  their  privileges,  they  conducted 
themfelves  as  if  they  made  a  conceffion  to  the 
fovereign. 

At  this  time  appeared  the  four  famous  prop-  Its  four  ar- 
ofitions  of  this  affembly,  in  which  it  was  eftab-  tlcles* 
lifhed,  i.  That  princes  are  not  fubjeft  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  authority  in  temporals.  2.  That  a 
general  council  is  fuperiourto  the  pope,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unalterable  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Conftance.  3.  That  the  rules  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Galilean  church  ought  to  be  fupported., 

4.  That  the  fentence  of  the  pope  is  not  infal¬ 
lible 
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lible  in  matters  of  faith,  till  the  approbation  of 
the  church  has  been  obtained.  In  the  year 
i6b2,  the  king  publifhed  an  edift,  by  which 
he  commanded  thefe  four  articles  to  be  regifter- 
ed,  and  inculcated  all  over  the  kingdom. 

InnJstL  *nnocent  replied  to  the  bifhops  in  that  im* 
whole.  perious  ftyle  which  the  popes  formerly  employ¬ 
ed,  and  fupported  with  anathemas.  He  at  firft 
lamented  in  the  words  of  the  prophet— The  ML 


tended  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
church,  like  their  predecefiors.  He  reprefented 
the  foundation  of  difeipline  and  the  hierarchy 
as  overturned,  even  the  faith  attacked  by  the 
regale  ;  which,  according  to  him,  appeared 
very  plain,  by  the  terms  the  king  employed  in 
ah  uming  to  himfelf  the  right  of  conferring  ben- 
dices,  not  as  a  concefiion  of  the  church,  but 
as  a  privilege  of  the  crown.  He  accufed  them 
of  having  given  up  an  unalienable  right,  after 
they  had  declared  the  regale  to  be  a  kind  of 
Servitude  :  Could  they -then  place  the  churches 
under  the  yoke  of  fecular  power  5  they,  whole 
duty  it  was  to  expofe  themfelves  to  flavery  to 
prefer  ve  its  liberty  ?  To  conclude,  by  the  au¬ 
thority  which  he  had  received  from  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  he  cancelled  and  annulled  whatever 
had  been  done  by  the  affembly. 
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early  ages  obfcured  by  old  prejudices,  that  the 
do£lrine  eftablifhed  by  the  clergy  of  France  ap¬ 
peared  quite  new  to  a  number  of  theologians. 

Many  of  the  doftors  of  the  Sorbonne  rather 
chofeto  be  banifhed,  than  fubmit  to  the  four 
articles.  The  theologians  aflem bled  forty  five 
times  to  cenfure  a  propofition,  which  referved 
the  privilege  of  deciding  in  matters  of  opinion 
to  the  pontiff.  After  all,  a  great  number  of 
biilhops  did  not  obtain  their  bulls,  in  future,  till 
they  difavowed  the  authority  of  the  council  held 
in  1682 ;  and  thus  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  which  have  been  fincefo  readily  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  other  churches,  found  a  number  of  ob- 
'  ftacles  and  contradictions  in  France. 

The  more  vigour  fhcwn  by  Louis  XIV.  the  The.p°p<? 
greater  was  the  pope  s  obftinacy  in  oppofing -him;  the  depute, 
and  notwithftanding  the  revocation  of  the  edidfc 
of  Nantz,  which  I  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to 
mention,  the  quarrel  daily  increafed. 

So  very  far  did  the  privileges  of  ambaffadours  Lou;s  could 
extend  at  Rome,  that  not  only  their  palaces,  ^prevent 
but  the  quarters  in  which  they  refided,  afforded  tion  offran* 
an  afylum  from  the  purfuits  ofjuftice.  Inno-  Rome? 
cent  XI.  wanted  to  reform  this  abufe,  to  which 
all  the  crowned  heads,  except  France,  con- 
lented  ;  and  the  king  was  very  little  affedled 
by  tne  examples  of  the  others,  faying,  that  it 
was  he  that  fhould  ferve  for  an  example.  The 
pope,  however,  by  a  bull  in  1687,  abolifhed  the 
franchifes  of  their  quarters,  with  a  threatening 
of  excommunication  againft  whoever  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  fupport  them. 
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This  flep  produced  the  effedt  which  was  nat* 
urally  to  be  expected  ;  and  Louis,  being  pro¬ 
voked,  gave  vent  to  his  refentment.  He  fent 
the  marquis  de  Lavardin  ambafiadour  to  Rome, 
who  made  a  publick  entry*  as  if  in  triumph,  ac¬ 
companied  by  feven  or  eight  hundred  military 
men  ;  and  having  taken  poffeffion  of  his  quar¬ 
ter,  made  them  go  their  rounds,  and  fet  the 
fovereign  pontiff  at  defiance.  Lavardin  was 
excommunicated,  and  the  French  church  of 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  received,  laid  under 
an  interdict.  Innocent  revenged  himfelf  as  he 
could,  without  being  troubled  about  the  fatal 
confequences  which  his  vengeance  might  draw 
upon  him. 

The  people  complained,  that  there  were  no 
lefs  than  thirty  five  vacant  diocefes  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  for  the  pope  had  for  a  long  time  refufed 
his  bulls  to  thofe  who  were  appointed  by  the 
king:  Had  he  not  reafon  then  to  dread  that  he 
would  ty  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  indicat¬ 
ing  bifhops,  and  receiving  the  annates  ?  A  right 
founded  upon  a  continuation  of  ancient  abufes. 
While  there  were  fuch  complaints  againft  bulls, 
cenfures,  and  refufals,  contrary  to  the  good  both 
of  church  and  flare,  was  there  not  room  to 
Apprehend,  that  all  thefe  difficulties  would  be 
fuddenly  terminated  by  ceafing  to  acknowledge 
a  foreign  jurifdidtion,  and  by  reducing  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  the  Holy  See  to  what  it  was  in  ancient 
times  ?  An  appeal  to  a  general  council  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  bull  againft  the  franchifes— a 
propofal  made  in  full  parliament  to  demand  a 
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national  council,  and  to  reftore  the  vigour  of  the 
pragmatick  of  Charles  VII. — the  diflatisfa&ion 
of  the  court,  and  likewife  of  the  epifcopate — . 
might  all  together  contribute  to  bring  things  to 
the  greateft  extremity.  France,  with  a  patriarch, 
would  very  foon  have  been  weaned  from  the 
court  of  Rome. 

If  Louis  XIV.  had  been  inclined  to  put  that 
fcheme  in  execution,  he  could  not  have  been 
prevented  ;  but  if  he  was  violent  and  overbear¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  temporals,  he  was  equally 
referved  on  every  thing  which  was  connefted 
with  fpirituals.  He  was  fatisfied  with  caufing 
Avignon  to  be  feized  in  1688  ;  and  in  1693  the 
quarrel  was  brought  to  an  end,  by  Innocent  XIL 
giving  bulls  to  the  appointed  bifhops,  after  each 
of  them  had  teftified  by  letter  his  forrovv,  and 
made  a  formal  difavowal  of  all  that  had  been 
done  againft  the  pope’s  authority  by  that  fa¬ 
mous  affembly. 

To  be  at  war  with  the  pope,  and  at  the  fame 
time  defirous  of  abolifhing  a  fe£t  which  was  an 
enemy  of  the  papacy,  was  a  fort  of  political  and 
religious  contradiction,  which  perfectly  fuited 
the  haughty  temper  of  the  monarch.  The  cler¬ 
gy  and  the  Jefuits  had  for  a  long  time  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  extirpating  Cal- 
vinifiri,  which  had  been  always  tolerated,  but 
was  without  any  dangerous  power,  and  as  peace¬ 
able  at  this  time  as  it  had  been  turbulent  be¬ 
fore  the  taking  of  Rochelle.  Even  during  the 
troubles  of  the  E  ronde,  the  Calvinifts  continued 
in  peace.  Government  might  have  permitted 
them  to  remain  fo  5  it  profited  by  their  indultry 
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and  fervices  ;  there  was  no  room  to  apprehend 
any  danger  from  them  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
eafier  than  to  reft  rail!  them  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty,  fince  they  were  made  fenfible  it  v/as 
for  their  own  advantage. 

The  court  at  firft  fent  fome  mifllonaries  a- 
mong  them,  and  lavifhed  money  to  make  prof- 
elytes  $  and,  according  to  cuftom,  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  the  good  effeCts  of  thefe  two  methods. 
It  was  thought  proper,  after  gaining  fome,  to 
reftrain  the  reft  ;  and  that  liberty  which  they  en¬ 
joyed  was  gradually  reftriCted :  An  alarming  par¬ 
tiality  was  fhewn  on  feveral  occafions.  A  dec¬ 
laration  was  publifhed  in  1681,  for  the  admiffion 
of  children  of  feven  years  of  age  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  converted  ;  upon  which  fome  proteft- 
ant  families  began  to  fly  the  kingdom,  and  this 
occafioned  feverities  which  rendered  the  evil 
more  contagious.  Some  popular  commotions 
followed,  and  two  celebrated  preachers,  Chamier 
and  Chomel,  were  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel ; 
fo  that  from  that  moment  the  idea  of  martyrdom 
kindled  the  flame  of  enthufiafm. 

Colbert,  like  a  true  ftatefman,  protected  the 
Calvinifts,  from  a  conviction  that  they  were  as 
ufeful  as  the  other  fubje&s,  and  that  perfecution 
could  produce  nothing  but  mifchief ;  and,  if  we 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  by  his  death  they  were 
delivered  up  to  the  chancellor  le  Tellier,  and 
his  fon  the  marquis  de  Louvois,  two  men  whofe 
chief  maxim  was,  that  every  one  fhould  bend 
or  tremble  at  the  name  of  the  king.  In  1684, 
they  fent  troops  into  the  diftri&s  inhabited  by 
proteftants  ;  and  Louvois  wrote* — That  it  was 
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bis  majeftys  pleafure ,  that  all  who  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  bis  religion  Jhouldfuffer  the  greateft  feveri- 
ties .  Such  were  the  outrages  committed  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  order,  that  the  proteflants  al¬ 
ways  reprefented  this  new  perfecution  as  a  copy 
of  thofe  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  tyrants, 
who  wanted  to  deftroy  chriftianity  in  its  earlieft 
ages.  It  is  dreadful  for  a  king  thus  to  draw 
upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  his  people,  when  he 
could  foeafily  conciliate  their  love  and  refpedt. 

How  many  curies  has  that  dragooning  caufed  to  Dragooning 
be  denounced  upon  the  head  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  what  a  hideous  picture  did  the  celebrated 
Saurin  draw  of  him,  even  in  that  pulpit  where 
he  preached  the  gofpel ! 

After  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  Louis  re¬ 
voked  the  edict  of  Nantz,  which  had  been  pair¬ 
ed  by  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  and  confirmed  by 
Louis  XIII.  Liberty  of  conference  was  abolifh- 
ed  ;  all  the  Huguenot  churches  were  deftroyed  ; 
declarations  and  decrees  of  council  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  fucceffion  to  heighten  their 
defpair  ;  an  order  was  i filled,  even  to  take  their 
children  from  them,  and  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  catholick  relations;  the  minifters  were  ban¬ 
ished  ;  and  the  reft  were  prohibited,  under  the 
fevereft  penalties,  from  leaving  the  kingdom. 

They  no  longer  looked  upon  their  country 
but  with  deteftation,  and  were  hurried  away  by 
hatred  and  fanaticifin.  Notwithftanding  the 
threatenings,  punifhments,  and  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  them,  above  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  made  their  cfcape,  carrying  along  with 
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them  not  only  immenfe  fums  of  money,  but  like- 
wife  induftry  and  manufactures,  by  which  the 
kingdom  was  enriched.  The  people  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  re¬ 
ceived  thefe  ufeful  fugitives  with  open  arms  : 
1  heir  fentiments  againft:  the  king  were  heard  all 
over  Europe  ;  and  they  who  carried  neither  arts 
nor  profeffions  among  foreigners,  carried  with 
them  a  third  of  vengeance  and  courage,  which 
they  had  but  too  many  opportunities  of  difplay- 
ing  in  wars  againft  their  country.  The  lofs  of 
people  was,  perhaps,  of  lefs  detriment  than  the 
lofs  of  commerce  ;  fora  part  of  thofe  commodi¬ 
ties  which  ufed  to  be  purchafed  in  France,  was 
from  that  time  manufactured  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  by  French  refugees,  whofe  induftry  care 
was  taken  to  perpetuate. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  effeCts  of  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  It  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  hundred  panegyrilts  as  one  of  the 
mod  glorious  aftions  of  Louis  XIV.  but  pane- 
gyrifts  are  not  hiftorians,  and  never  fee  objeCts 
but  in  one  light.  They  have  fuppofed  herefy 
deftroyed,  but  (till  the  number  of  Calvinifts  is 
very  considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
perience  has  fhewn,  that  queen  Chriftina  thought 
juftly,  when,  in  a  letter  from  Rome,  fhe  faid-— 
I  confider  France  at  prefent  in  the  light  of  a  difeafed 
perfon>  whofe  legs  and  arms  have  been  cut  off  to  cure 
him  of  a  dif order  which  might  have  been  entirely  rem¬ 
edied  by  patience  and  gentlenefs.  Yet  that  princefs 
blamed  the  four  articles  of  the  clergy,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  :  She  cannot, 
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therefore,  be  fufpefted  of  having  judged  rather 
as  a  philofopher  than  a  catholick.  . 

Vidor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  following 
the  example  of  Louis,  forbid  his  proteftant  fub- 
jeiSs,  under  pain  of  death,  to  exercife  their  le- 
ligion  in  publick.  1  he  Vaudois  revolted,  of 
whom  three  thouland  were  killed,  ten  thoufand 
made  prifoners,  and  the  reft  efcaped.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  duke  recalled  them,  and  thought 
himfelf  happy  at  their  return,  by  reltoring  to 
them  their  former  privileges.  Were  thefe  pool 
mountaineers  to  be  compared  to  the  mercnants, 
mechanicks,  officers,  and  learned  men,  irrecov- 
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erably  loft  to  France  ? 

About  the  fame  time,  a  blind  zeal  for  religion 
paved  the  way  for  the  catallrophe  of  the  Stuarts 
in  England,  which  was  very  foon  followed  by  a 
general  war  againft  Louis  XIV.  We  ought  to 
pay  our  greateit  attention  to  England,  when  fhe 
‘exhibits  thofe  grand  feenes  in  which  all  the  em 
ergy  of  the  national  character  is  difplayed* 
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CHAP.  VI. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  c/England. 
Pretended  Popish  Plot.- — Charles  diffolves 

J  ever  a  l  Parliaments^  and  continues  abfclute  till 
his  Death. 

CHARLES  II.  having  been  obliged,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  to  make  peace 
in  England,  with  the  Dutch  in  1674,  his  connexions  with 
ranee,  his  (cherries  of  ablolute  government,  his 
defire  to  favour  the  catholicks,  and  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York,  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  being  of  that  religion,  cooftantly  occa¬ 
sioned  a  dangerous  ferment.  The  earl  of  Shaftef- 
oury,  who  was  chancellor,  and  the  principal 
author  of  the  bad  meafures  which  he  had  adopt¬ 
ed,  no  foonerfaw  the  king  foften,  and  begin  to 
deviate  from  the  fyftem  of  the  cabal ,  than  he  im¬ 
mediately  joined  the  malecontents.  This  per¬ 
fidy  was  the  more  fatal,  as,  to  profound  policy, 
and  a  depraved  heart,  the  earl  added  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fhare  of  abilities. 

“^-n  .  The  Seneral  wifh  w^s,  that  Charles  would 
teUigence  join  the  confederates  againlt  the  formidable 
xiv.  power  of  Louis  XIY.  the  intereftof  the  king- 
uom  inquired  it,  the  parliament  offered  plenti¬ 
ful  fupplies,  and  were  deceived  by  feme  demon- 
la  ations  of  zeal  exhibited  by  the  king,  who  was 
chained  down  by  his  natural  indolence  and  love 
ofpleafure.  The  promifes  of  France  had  their 
uiual  efteft,  and  Louis  crowned  his  triumphs 
oy  the  treaty  of  Nimeguerp  The  vexation 
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which  this  could  not  fail  reproduce,  was  not 
the  only  caufe  of  murmuring  and  animofity. 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale  governed  Scotland 
like  a  tyrant  ;  where  he  committed  the  mod 
enormous  iniquities,  fparing  nobody,  but  more 
particularly  perfecuting  the  prefbyterians.  All 
the  news  from  that  kingdom,  and  the  outcries 
of  the  Scots,  were  but  too  capable  of  letting  the 
Englifh  in  commotion,  whole  minds  were  agi¬ 
tated  bydiftruft. 

In  this  critical  and  turbulent  date,  the  cred¬ 
ulous  multitude  greedily  catched  at  chimeras 
which  fuited  with  their  prejudices.  A  phan¬ 
tom  of  a  popijh  plot  generated  almoft  incredible 
disturbances  ;  and  a  worthlefs  impoftor  caufed 
that  to  be  received  as  certain,  which  common 
fenfe  ought  to  have  rejected  from  its  abfurdity. 
The  infamous  wretch  was  called  Titus  Oates  ; 
he  had  been  accufed  of  perjury  in  his  youth, 
had  turned  Roman  catholick,  and  entered  with 
the  Jefuits  at  St.  Omer’s,  from  whence  he  was 
very  foon  difmiffed  ;  when  refentment,  poverty, 
and  wickednefs,  infpired  him  with  a  refolution 
worthy  of  himfelf.  He  fet  himfelf  up  as  an  ac- 
cufer,  declaring,  that  his  change  of  religion  was 
only  pretended;  that  hispurpofe  was  to  dilcover 
the  fecrets  of  the  papifts  and  Jefuits,  and  that 
he  had  fucceeded  ;  upon  which  he  difclofed  a 
itrange  myftery,  of  which  we  may  judge  by  a 
fimpie  expofition. 

He  afferted,  that  the  pope,  claiming  the  fov- 
ereignty  of  England,  had  entruited  the  exercife 
of  his  power  to  the  Jefuits  ;  and  of  courfe  their 
general  had  difpoied  of  the  principal  employ¬ 
ments 
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ments  by  patents,  to  which  his  feal  was  affixed, 
tifty  Jduits,  in  London,  had  unanimoufly 
determined  to  caufe  the  king  to  be  aflfafiinated  : 
Father  de  la  Chaife,  the  confeiTor  of  Louis 
XI V.  had  depofited  ten  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling  lor  the  regicide  :  The  crown  was  to  be 
offered  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  but  if  he  refufed 
to  accept  it,  as  the  gift  of  the  pope,  his  death 
was  iikewife  determined.  That  order  were 
the  authors  of  the  fire  of  London  in  1666, 
when  they  got  immenfe  fums  of  money  by 
plunder  5  that  they  intended  another  fire  and  a 
dreadful  maffacre,  the  plan  for  the  execution 
being  already  formed  ;  and  univerfal  deftruc- 
lion  was  to  be  fpread,  that  they  might  govern 
the  kingdom  and  effablifh  popery. 

Upon  thefe  depofitions  of  Oates,  the  whole 
nation  was  feized  with  the  fame  frenzy  ;  and 
Coieman,  the  dutchefs  of  York's  fecretary,  was 
feized.  Among  his  papers  were  found  a  very 
indilcreet  correfpondence  with  Father  de  la 
Chaife  and  the  pope's  nuncio,  which  contained 
oblcure  hints  of  projedts,  conveyed  in  ambigu¬ 
ous  terms,  which  might  be  eafily  turned  to  a  bad 
fenfe.  .  I  hough  his  letters  prove  nothing  but 
tne  indifcreet  zeal  of  a  catholick,  they  were  con- 
firued  into  a  certain  proof  of  the  confpiracy. 

I  he  murder  of  the  juftice  of  peace,  who  took 
Oates's  depofition,  (Lengthened  the  prejudices 
and  increaled  the  alarm.  The  ftreets  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  barricadoed,  as  in  times  of  the  molt 
imminent  danger $  and  the  whole  city  was  agi¬ 
tated  with  commotions  of  the  moll  unhappy 
tendency. 

Charles 
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Charles  had  too  much  good  fenfe  not  to  fee 
that  this  plot  was  a  forgery  ;  but  he  could  neither  ^pariia- 
difpel  the  errour  nor  refill  the  torrent  ;  and 
his  chief  minifter,  Danby,  even  laid  the  affair 
before  parliament.  The  parliament,  having 
examined  Oates,  very  foon  declared,  that  the 
papifts  had  entered  into  an  infernal  confpiracy 
againft  religion  and  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  lodg¬ 
ing  was  affigned  to  the  impoftor  in  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  with  a  penfion  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  (lerling.  Another  villain,  that  he  might 
be  entitled  to  a  fimilar  reward,  came  and  a  died 
the  fame  part,  adding  new  abfurdities  to  the 
depofitions  of  the  former  ;  and  theie  two  falle 
witneffes  were  credited  like  oracles. 

The  parliament  proceeded  to  the  greateft  ex»  Popery tax- 
tremities,  and  cftablifhed  the  teji  (an  oatn)  by  idolatry  by 
xvhich  popery  was  accufed  of  idolatry.  ItisateA- 
very  extraordinary,  that  the  laws  of  a  chriftian 
country  fhould  place  the  catholicks  on  a  level 
with  pagans !  Whoever  refufed  to  take  the  ted,' 
was  excluded  from  fitting  in  parliament.  T  he 
duke  of  York  in  tears,  protefting  that  he  would 
not  exercife  his  religion  openly,  obtained  an 
exception  in  his  favour,  by  a  majority  of  only 
two  voices.  Danby  was  next  accufed  of  having  panby  ac_ 
fold  a  peace  to  France,  which  feemed  to  be  cufed. 
proved  by  one  of  his  letters,  written  during  the 
negotiations  of  Nimeguen  ;  but  the  king,  with 
his  own  hand,  had  added — "This  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  my  order .  The  fecrets  of  the  miniftry 
would  have  employed  the  audacious  turbulence 
of  the  commons,  if  Charles  had  not  at  laft  dif- 

fo  1 V  ed  parti  ament. 
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ioived  that  parliament,  to  which  he  had  formerly 

*etn  indebted  for  fo  many  important  fervices  : 
It  was  that  of  1661. 

J '  hT'°nd  parliament,  which  was  afiembled  in 
^  f  followed  the  paths  of  the  firft,  renewed 
toe  acculation  of  the  minifter,  though  provided 
with  a  general  pardon  from  the  king,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  a  pardon  from  the  crown  could  not 
fave  him  from  an  impeachment  by  the  com¬ 
mons.  X  hey  declared,  that  if  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  did  not  appear,  he  fhould  be  deemed 
guilty  3  upon  which  Danby  prefented  himfelf, 
and  was  put  in  prifon.  This  was  only  a  prelude 
to  the  attempts  of  parliament. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  perfuaded  his 
brother  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom,  in 
hopes  that  his  abfence  would  leffen  the  hatred 
which  his  character  and  religion  had  excited. 
In  vain  did  he  admit  the  popular  leaders  into 
his  council,  tnat  he  might  recover  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ;  and,  though  Shaftefbury  was 
created  prefident  of  that  council,  he  was  no  lefs 
zealous  againft  the  royal  family.  Charles  faw 
that  they  intended  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York 
bom  the  fucceffion,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
wara  off  the  blow.  He  offered  to  limit  the 
prerogative  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  religion 
of  that  prince  could  not  give  any  umbrage ;  but 
all  his  offers  and  inftances  could  not  prevent  a 
bill  from  being  paffed  by  the  commons,  which 
excluded  the  duke  from  the  fucceffion.  If 


Charles  had  entertained  that  regard  for  his 


queen,  Catharine  of  Portugal,  which  he  ought 

to 
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to  have  had  for  a  virtuous  wife,  or  had  fhe 
brought  him  any  children,  he  would  not  have 
been  expofed  to  fuch  dreadful  ftorms. 

The  famous  habeas  corpus  aft,  againft  arbi-  "r* 
trary  imprifonments,  was  the  work  of  this  par¬ 
liament.  By  it,  every  prifoner,  upon  his  own 
requifition,  muft  be  carried  before  a  court  of 
juftice,  accufed  and  tried  within  a  period  limited 
by  the  law,  and  if  reftored  to  liberty  by^  the 
judges,  cannot  again  be  imprifoned  for  the  fame 
caufe.  The  bill  pafled,  and  is  at  prefent  one 
of  the  foundations  of  Englifh  liberty. 

Charles  finding  that  he  could  not  put  a  Hop  Parliament 
to  the  feditious  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  diffoived. 
thought  proper  to  diflblve  them  ;  but  that  did 
not  reftore  tranquillity.  The  Scotch  prefbyte- 
rians  had  affaflinated  the  primate,  archbiihop  of 
St.  Andrews ;  and  new  feverities  made  them 
revolt  and  take  up  arms.  The  duke  of  Mon-  Newdif- 

,  .  ~  \  r  r  turbances. 

mouth,  the  king  s  natural  ion,  was  lent  to  re¬ 
duce  them  ;  and  as  thefe  fanaticks  had  no  lead¬ 
ers  but  their  clergy,  he  met  with  little  difficulty  ; 
but  the  ferment  was  renewed  in  England.  The 
Whigs  and  Tories,  names  which  ever  fince  that  wlAgl  and 
time  have  been  famous,  divided  the  whole  na-  Tories. 
tion.  The  firft  oppofed  the  court,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  a  parliament  ffiould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  affembled  ;  while  the  fecond  teftined  a 
profound  refpeft  for  the  will  of  the  fovereign. 

The  whigs  carried  their  point,  and  procured  JT1”redn[,ar" 
the  calling  of  the  third  parliament,  which  be-  1680. 
gan  with  afts  of  violence  againtl  the  tories, 
without  even  refpefting  the  habeas  corpus  aft. 

'  Falfe 
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Falie  zealots  for  li  berty  always  aim  at  becoming 
oppreflors.  ° 

Coleman  and  fix  Jefuits  had  been  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  on  account  of  the  popifb 
plot  j  about  which  no  doubt  was  allowed  to  be 
entertained.  Five  catholick  peers,  acculed  of 
tne  fame  offence,  waited  their  fentence  in  con¬ 
finement.  The  eldeft  of  them,  the  vifeount 
Strafford,  an  old  man  of  a  virtuous  irreproach¬ 
able  character,  fell  a  lacrifice  to  injuftice. 
1  hough  his  accufers  were  not  worthy  of  credit, 
and  their  depofitions  abfurd,  yet  he  was  con¬ 
demned  even  by  the  houfe  of  peers.  He  died 
Ihve  a  hero,  protefting  his  innocence  to  the 
lait  i  with  which  the  people  were  fo  ftruck,  that 
the  illufion  almoft  inftantly  vaniflied,  at  lead  it 
put  a  flop  to  fuch  odious  profecutions.  Oates 
was  convicted  of  being  an  lmpoflor  in  the  reign 
ot  James  II.  and  condemned  to  be  put  in  the 
pillory,  and  afterwards  to,  perpetual  imprifbn- 

ment ;  but  was,  in  the  fequel,  rewarded  by 
king  William.  J 

Fhe  complaifance  which  the  want  of  money 
obliged  Charles  to  fhevv,  did  not  prevent  the 
commons  from  continuing  their  arrogance,  and 
defiring  that  the  bill  of  exclufion,  levelled  at  the 
duke  of  York,  fhould  be  paffed  into  a  law  ;  de¬ 
claring,  that,  unlefs  it  was  done,  they  would  not 
grant  the  fupplies  ;  fo  that  the  king  found  it  nec- 
effary  to  diffolve  the  parliament.  Charles  fum- 
moned  a  fourth  parliament  to  meet- at  Oxford, 
where  he  hoped  the  fame  feditious  fpirit  would 
not  prevail  as  had  clone  in  London  :  But  his  ex¬ 
pectations 
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pedations  were  fruftrated  ;  for  they  likewife  in- 
fifted  on  the  bill  of  exclufion,  and  even  rejecled 
an  expedient  which  the  moil  violent  fhould  have 
approved  ;  it  was  to  banifh  the  duke  of  York 
for  life,  who  might  have  the  title  of  king,  but 
without  any  power,  and  the  next  heir  to  govern 
in  quality  of  regent.  This  formidable  parlia¬ 
ment  was  likewife  diffolved  in  1681. 

Charles  being  refolved  never  to  expofe  him-  Thekmgr 
felf  any  more  to  the  attempts  of  his  parliaments,  folute  by 
adopted  the  economical  fyftem  of  Elizabeth, 
which  was  fo  advantageous  for  the  crown.  He 
lefifened  his  expenfes  confiderably,  and  thereby 
added  to  his  funds  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  his 
wants  were  diminished,  rendered  his  authority 
refpedable  :  In  one  word,  he  became  abfolute 
over  the  three  kingdoms.  His  agreeable  tern-  Abufeof 
per  and  pleafing  manners  might  have  made  him  ing  to  the 
adored  by  his  fubjeds  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  d^ke  of 
yielded  to  his  inclination  for  defpotifm,  or  rath-  York* 
er  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  guidance  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  fpread  terrour 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  London  was 
dripped  of  its  privileges,  and  Scotland  groaned 
under  the  moft  opprelTive  tyranny.  The  king's 
brother  was  more  the  fovereign,  and  better 
ferved  than  Charles  himfelf,  which  occafioned 
the  following  expreffion  of  the  famous  poet 
Waller  : — Charles ,  in  refentment  to  his  'parliament , 
who  would  not  Juffer  the  duke  of  York  to  fucceed 
him>  was  refolved  that  he  fhould  reign  beforehand . 

A  confpiracy  formed  by  the  earl  of  Shaftef-  ConfPiracy 
bury,  in  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  diicovere^. 

lords 
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lords  Ruflfelj  Grey,  Howard,  and  others  entered, 
anight  have  overturned  the  government,  if  the 
impetuous  temper  of  Shaftefbury,  provoked  by 
fome  untoreieen  delays,  had  not  made  him 
withdraw  to  Holland.  The  reft  were  betray¬ 
ed,  and  Howard  obtained  a  pardon  by  difcov- 
Deaths  of  ering  his  accomplices.  Rufiel,  who  "  was  the 
idnei.and  idol  of  the  people,  fuffered  upon  a  fcaffold  with 
the  greateft  courage.  Sidney,  who,  by  his  vaft 
genius  and  principles  of  liberty,  had  made  a 
figure  in  the  time  of  the  republick,  fuffered  the 
fame  fate  with  the  fame  conftancy,  and  congrat¬ 
ulated  himfelf  that  he  was  dying  for  a  caufe 
which  he  had  always  fupported  as  the  beft. 
1  he  duke  of  Monmouth  was  pardoned  5  but, 
having  retraced  his  confeftion,  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  court  in  the  year  1683. 

Tf’paffive  .  ^  k*nS  rtded  with  abfolute  authority  till 
obedience.  his  death  ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  without 
having  taken  the  teft,  refumed  the  employment 
of  lord  high  admiral.  The  doftrine  of  paffive 
<  obedience  or  non  reftftance,  feemed  to  beeftab- 
lifned  on  the  ruins  of  the  parliamentary  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  even  con¬ 
demned  the  following  proportions,  among 
many  others  : — All  civil  authority  is  originally  de¬ 
rived,  from  the  people.  Self  prefer  vat  ion  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  nature ,  and  puts  a  flop  to  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  other  taws ,  when  oppofed  to  it.  To  what 
lengths  could  not  monarchy  have  reached,  if  it 
had  fallen  into  abler  hands  than  thofe  of 
Death  of  Charles  II  ?  That  prince,  who  was  of  an  acnia- 
charies  ii.  ble  chara&er,  and  had  a  great  fhare  of  abilities, 

but  imprudent,  and  corrupted  by  luxury,  died  at 

the 
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the  age  of  forty  nine*  in  the  year  1685.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  life  he  feemed  to  be  a  deift,  but  at  his 
death  he  fhewed  himfelf  a  catholick,  by  receiv¬ 
ing  the  facraments  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His 
brother  was  acknowledged,  without  any  diffi- 
culty>  under  the  title  of  James  II. 


CHAP.  VII. 


James  II.  draws  upon  himfelf  the  Hatred  of  the 
English. — Dethroned  by  William,  Prince 
of  Orange . — ‘The  English  Constitution 
fixed . 

AMES  II.  pofTeffed  both  virtue  and  courage, 
though  with  much  more  flender  abilities  Janaes  11. 

11*11  #  tt  t  cxpofcd  to 

than  his  brother,  yet  not  without  capacity.  He  the  hatred 
might  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  kings  in  na~ 
Europe,  if  he  had  fhewn  more  regard  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  law^of  his  country ;  but  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  paflion  for  arbitrary  power,  and  an  indis¬ 
creet  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  expofed  him 
to  the  hatred  of  his  people.  Inftead  of  regulat¬ 
ing  his  conduft  from  experience,  he  let  himfelf 
be  hurried  away  by  his  principles,  and  in  a  reign 
of  four  years  committed  fo  many  faults,  that  he 
may  be  called  the  inftrumeni  of  his  own  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

His  firft  proceedings,  and  his  language  at  his  900?  be- 
acceflion,  promifed  an  equitable  government,  badly  fup- 
and  all  was  joy  and  confidence  :  The  hearts  of ported* 
the  people  feemed  to  fly  to  meet  him,  and  a 
moderate  fhare  of  prudence  would  have  re- 
Vo  l.  V.  S  moved 
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moved  every  fubjed*  of  uneafinefs  ;  but  thefe 
prejudices  in  his  favour  were  of  no  long  contin¬ 
uance.  Though  the  council  was  compofed  of 
proteftants,  it  was  known  that  Romifli  priefts, 
and  more  particularly  Jefuits,  were  the  fecret  ad- 
vifers  of  the  monarch.  What  influence  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  their  fuggeftions  ? 

The  parifa-  He  loon  fhewed  a  contempt  for  the  laws,  by 
5m.tfavour  publickly  aflifting  at  mafs,  and  by  raifing  taxes 
without  the  authority  of  parliament;  but  that 
body,  according  to  cuftom,  was  foon  aflembled. 
The  tories  or  royalifts  prevailed  there,  and 
James  had  every  thing  to  hope.  In  his  fpeech 
to  parliament,  he  renewed  the  promife  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  eftablifhed  laws,  and  maintaining  the 
proteftant  religion  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
gave  them  to  underftand  (and  it  was  a  bad  prog- 
noftick)  that  he  could  do  without  a  parliament, 
if  he  found  them  unwilling  to  grant  fupplies. 
They  allured  him  that  he  ihould  have  the  fame 
revenue  which  was  granted  -  >  his  brother 
Charles,  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling. 

Duke  of  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  fon  of 
mouth’s  Charles,  rebelled  againft  the  king  his  uncle, 
rebellion,  whom  in  his  manifefto  he  called  a  tyrant  and 
popifh  ufurper.  The  parliament  declared  the 
duke  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  granted  forty 
thoufand  pounds  to  the  king  to  quafh  the  re¬ 
bellion.  This  proof  of  zeal  was  followed  by 
the  defeat  and  taking  of  Monmouth,  'who  was 
executed.  James  let  flip  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  himfelf  beloved  for  his  clemency; 
but  the  great  misfortune  was,  that  he  made 

himfelf 
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himfelf  detefted  by  his  barbarity.  On  pretence 
of  punifhing  the  guilty,  an  inhuman  officer  of 
the  army  (colonel  Kirke)  and  (till  more,  Jeffe¬ 
ries,  the  lord  chief  juftice,  bathed  themfelves  in 
blood  :  Even  feveral  women  of  rank  were  put  to 
death  for  having  charitably  received  fome  of  the 
fugitives,  and  Jefferies,  though  loaded  with  uni- 
verfal  execration,  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom. 

However,  all  was  quiet  and  fubmiffive.  The  ah  aPPear- 
parliament  of  Scotland  no  longer  breathed  the  ^dv^ubmif“ 
fpirit  of  independence ;  but,  immerfed  in  flavery, 
by  their  a£ls  acknowledged  the  abjolute  power  of 
the  king,  and  in  every  thing  conformed  to  his 
pleafure.  The  Engiifh  parliament  granted  him 
a  larger  fupply  than  was  afked,  though  the  king 
had  given  a  general  difpenlation  from  taking  the 
tell,  which  was  eftabliffied  during  the  former 
reign,  againft  the  Roman  catholick  religion  :  But the  teft* 
this  difpenfation,  which  the  commons  durft  not 
examine,  was  taken  into  confideration  by  the 
houfe  of  peers;  upon  which  James,  who  could 
not  bear  the  lead  fhadow  of  oppofition,  pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament. 

Upon  this,  the  alarm  againft  popery  began  FathcrPe. 
to  revive,  from  apprehenfions  founded  on  the  ters  in  too 
mod  ftriking  proofs.  Father  Peters,  a  Jefuit,  sreatcrc<i‘t' 
the  king’s  confeffor,  an  intriguing  zealot,  was 
the  foul  of  the  privy  council.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  Spanifh  ambaffadour  reprefented 
the  danger  of  placing  exceffive  confidence  in  the 
priefts.  James  afking  him  if  the  king  of  Spain 
did  not  confult  his  confeflor,  the  ambaffadour 
frankly  replied — Tes,  Sir  j  and  that  is  the  very 
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app'rehen-  reaJm  our  affair s  Jucceed  Jo  badly.  The  duke  of 
fion  inthe  Ormond,  and  other  proteftants  of  high  rank* 
loft  their  influence  ;  feveral  noblemen  and  min- 
ifters  embraced  the  Romifli  religion.  The 
difpenfing  power,  which  had  hitherto  been 
looked  upon  as  the  royal  prerogative,  became 
a  theme  of  difpute  after  the  examination  of  it 
had  been  prohibited.  This  delicate  queftion 
threw  men’s  minds  into  a  ferment  ;  and,  on 
this  occafion,  the  king’s  imprudence  overleaped 
all  bounds. 

Great  faults  At  the  time  when  the  revocation  of  the  edift 
from  zeai”2*  Nantz,  and  the  clamours  of  the  French  ref- 
mhhhrlR°'  uSees>  had  irritated  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Ugion?"  the  Romifh  religion,  the  king  eftablifhed  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  tribunal,  like  the  high  commiffion  court 
of  Elizabeth,  where  the  bifhop  of  London  was 
fufpended,  for  having  fpared  a  clergyman  who 
had  preached  againlt  the  dodrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  He  violated  the  privileges  of  the 
univerfities,  by  introducing  Roman  catholicks, 
and  granted  an  univerfal  toleration,  of  which  it 
was  evident  that  the  catholicks  were  the  true  ob- 
j edft.  He  fent  an  ambafladour  extraordinary  to 
the  pope,  though  all  correfpondence  with  Rome 
was  forbidden  as  trtafonable,  and  received  the 
.  pope’s  nuncio  in  London,  who  confecrated  bifh- 
ops,  publifhed  pattoral  inftruffions,  and  feemed 
to  live  in  a  country  fubmiflive  to  his  authority. 
At  laft  the  infta rices  of  that  prince’s  mifcondudt 
were  fo  frequent  and  dangerous,  that  even  In-  » 
nocent  XL  blamed  theexcefs  of  his  zeal,  which 
the  court  of  Rome  forefaw  would  produce  fatal 
confequences. 


Six 
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Six  bifhops  refufed  to  publifh  the  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confluence,  becaufe  it  was  illegal,  ops. 
and  were  therefore  immediately  fent  to  prifon. 

The  people,  penetrated  with  refpedt  and  forrow, 
flocked  to  fee  them  pafs,  and  the  guard  that  con¬ 
duced  them  fhewed  they  were  afFefted  with  the 
fame  fentiments.  Notwithftanding  the  influence 
of  the  court,  they  had  a  fair  trial,  were  acquitted 
by  the  judges,  and  the  people  openly  manifefted 
their  joy  ;  an  evident  fign  of  a  ferment,  ready  to 
let  the  kingdom  in  a  flame,  which  became  more 
violent  from  new  abufes  of  power.  In  16873  a. 
prince  of  Wales,  an  heir  to  the  crown,  was  born  ; 
and  this  event  occafioned  reports  injurious  to 
the  queen's  reputation. 

James  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne  ;  Political 
the  firft  married  to  William  prince  of  Orange,  '"c0/ 
the  fecond  to  prince  George  of  Denmark  :  A  rev- 
olution  might  raife  William  to  the  throne  of  of  James. 
England  $  but  that  profound,  ambitious  poli¬ 
tician  feemed  to  be  quite  otherwife  engaged, 
not  in  the  lead  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of 
his  father  in  law  5  on  the  contrary,  teftifying 
the  ltrongeft  attachment  to  him,  entering  into 
the  defign  of  humbling  Louis  XIV.  and  form¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  league  of  Augfburgh,  which 
I  ihall  have  occafion  to  mention  afterwards. 
However^  he  was  not  lefs  inclined  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  difcontents  of  the  Englifb,  who 
had  already  applied  for  his  affiftance  5  befides, 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  motive  for  breaking  with  a  father  in  law 
whom  he  did  not  love.  He  difapproved  of  the 
condudf  of  James  j  he  had  loft  all  hopes  of  the 
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fuccefiion  ;  every  thing  invited  him  to  take  vio¬ 
lent  meafures ;  he  broke  with  the  king,  and  fe- 
cured  fuccefs  by  his  prudence. 

The  king  had  made  himfelf  detefled  by  all 
pu i  tics  ;  a  certain  proof  of  bad  government. 
1  ne  tones,  and  even  the  bifliops,  who  from 
principle  were  devoted  to  the  crown,  were  al- 
inoft  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  whigs.  The 
church  or  England  and  the  prefbyterians  forgot 
their  religious  difputes,  to  unite  againft  a  com¬ 
mon  oppreffion  ;  William  flattered  all  parties, 
and  his  emiflaries  procured  him  a  number  of  ad¬ 
herents,  while  he  was  employed  in  mak  ing  im- 

njPn  .  PreParatl0ns  war;  but,  what  is  rnoft 
aitonifning,  the  fecret  was  inviolably  preferved. 
The  armament  of  the  ftadtholder  feemed  to 
threaten  France,  and  it  was  natural  to  aft;ribe  it 
to  the  league  of  Augfburgh. 

Jet  t^ie  c°unt  d’Avaux,ambafladour  of  Louis 
XIV.  at  the  Hague,  penetrated  the  fecret,  and 
lent  advice  of  it  9  when  Louis  prevented  the 
king  ox  England  by  an  offer  of  a  fleet,  and  to 
make  a  diverfion  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  but 
James  would  not  give  credit  to  the  information, 
and  haughtily  refufing  thefe  necelfary  fuccours, 
iulled  himfelf  into  fecurity  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice.  .  An  inconceivable  blindnefs,  ef- 
pecially  at  a  time  when  the  Englifh  fleet  had 
mutinied,  and  the  army  was  ready  to  revolt,  be- 
caufe  the  attempts  againft  the  laws  and  religion 
or  the  kingdom  were  not  difeontinued. 

'  Certain  accounts  having  at  laft  arrived  from 
Holland,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  ready 
to  invade  England,  the  king,  ftruck  dumb, 
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trembling,  and  drfplrited,  retraced  his  declara- 
tions,  and  attempted  to  repair  his  faults  when  it 
was  too  late.  William,  in  a  manifefto,  gave  a  winian^ 
lively  pi  dure  of  the  Englifli  grievances,  and  de-  • 

dared  that  he  intended  to  come  with  an  army 
to  fave  the  nation  from  the  pernicious  couniels 
with  which  the  king  was  befet,  to  lee  a  free  par¬ 
liament  affembled,  to  fupport  the  liberty  of  the 
nation,  and  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  This  manifefto  was  quite 
conformable  to  the  general  wifh,  and  was  the 

fignal  of  a  fpeedy  revolution. 

William  fet  out  with  a  fleet  of  about  five  Sudden ^ 

hundred  fail,  in  which  he  had  embarked  an  army  The  king 
of  more  than  fourteen  thoufand  men.  He  had 
fcarcely  landed,  on  the  fifteenth  of  November, 
when  numbers  of  the  Englifli  nobility  and  of¬ 
ficers  haftened  to  join  him.  Churchill,  afterwards 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  favourite  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  general  of  James,  did  not  hefitate  to 
betray  his  unhappy  mafter.  The  prince  of  Den¬ 
mark,  his  fon  in  law,  and  even  his  beloved 
daughter,  the  princefs  Anne,  cruelly  abandoned 
him;  upon  which  he  loft  all  courage,  diftruftcd 
his  army,  dreaded  his  parliament,  and  fled  even 
without  trying  his  fortune.  He  was  taken,  and 
refufed  an  interview  by  the  pivnce  of  Orange, 
who  lent  him  prifoner  to  Rochefter,  a  town 
near  the  fea  coaft  ;  but.  as  fuch  a  prifoner  could 
not  fail  greatly  to  embarrafs  him,  he  facilitated 
his  efcape  into  France. 

The  more  that  this  attempt  againft  a  fove-  1689* 

r  ,  .  ,  r  %  r  „  The  thrane 

reign,  and  a  rather  in  law,  was  orreniive  to  na  declared 

ture  and  the  law  of  nations,  the  more  did  Wil-  v‘*cant’ 

liam. 
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r^Vn  °th!r  rLefPe£ls  the  friend  of  liberty,  take 
care  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  being  an  ufurper. 

•i  ne  parliament  was  fummoned,  and  met  fimnlv 


‘  the  kingd°m»  hy  breaking  the  original  con- 
„  between  king  and  people,  having  violat¬ 


ed  the  fundamental  laws,  by  the  advice  of  Tef- 

T  LltS-  ano  °ther  Pernicious  counfellors,  and 
€t  hav>ng  fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  abdi- 
cated  his  government;  the  throne  was  there¬ 
fore  declared  vacant.”  After  fotne  keen  de¬ 
putes  in  the  houfe  of  lords  on  the  reality  of  the 
national  contrad,  on  the  violation  of  that  con¬ 
tra  ,  and  laftly,  on  the  throne  being  vacant,  the 
declaration  of  the  commons  was  received  with¬ 
out  amendment.  This  ad  is  one  of  the  molt 
remarkable  events  in  hiftory. 

They  came  next  to  deliberate  whether  a  kins 
or  a  regent  Ihould  be  appointed  ;  and  upon  this 
occafion  the  ambition  of  the  prince  of  Grange 
was  unmalked.  He  declared  to  fame  of  the 
nobility,  that  he  would  no  longer  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  whether  they  fettled 
a  regency,  or  afiigned  the  crown  to  the  princefs 
Mary,  his  wife,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  James  ; 
in  a  word,  if  he  was  only  to  enjoy  a  precarious 
jgnity,  attached  to  the  life  of  another  perfon. 

T.  he  parliament  could  not  draw  back  ;  the  two 
daughters  of  the  king  accommodated  matters 
with  the  prince,  and  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
crown  fliould  be  pofleffed  by  William  and  Mary 
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jointly  ;  that  William  fhould  have  the  foie  ad- 
miniftration  ;  that  the  princefs  Anne  lhould  fuc- 
ceed  after  their  death,  and  her  pofterity  after 
thofeofMary. 

To  this  was  added  a  declaration,  fixing  the  Biiuf 
rights  of  the  fubjeds,  and  retraining  the  royal 
prerogative,  of  which  the  following  are  the  moil 
effential  articles.  The  king  ca*nnot  fufpend  the 
laws,  nor  the  execution  of  the  laws,  without 
the  conjent  of  parliament.  He  can  neither  ered 
an  ecclefialiical  nor  any  other  tribunal.  He 
cannot  levy  money  which  has  not  been  granted 
by  parliament,  nor  in  any  other  manner,  or  for 
a  longer  time,  than  has  been  granted.  He  can¬ 
not  raife  nor  maintain  an  army,  without  the 
conlent  of  parliament.  The  fubjeds  have  a 
right  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  king,  for  which 
they  can  neither  be  imprifoned  nor  profecuted. 
Froteftant  fubjeds  may  keep  fuch  arms  for 
their  defence  as  are  allowed  by  law.  Eledions 
to  be  free,  and  the  language  or  debates  of  par¬ 
liament  to  be  exasriined  only  in  parliament. 
Exceffive  bail  not  to  be  exaded,  nor  exorbitant 
fines  impofed,  nor  too  fevere  punifhments  in- 
flided.  The  juries  on  trials  for  high  treafon 
mu  ft  be  members  of  the  communities  ;  and  to 
remedy  abufes,  it  is  neceffary  that  parliaments 
be  frequently  aftembled. 

To  the  old  oath  of  fupremacy  a  new  form  New  oath 
was  fubftituted,  which  declares,  that,  No  prince,  °^fuPrema* 
prelate ,  fate,  or  foreign  fovereign,  hath ,  or  ought 
to  have ,  any  jurifdiffion ,  power ,  fuperiority ,  pre¬ 
eminence,  or  authority,  ecclefiajlical  or  fpiritual,  in 

the 
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toe  kingdom.  This  was  an  eternal  divorce  from 
popery. 

prerogative  ^ie  conftitu  tion  was  fixed  in  this 

always  very  manner  by  the  national  affembly  and  probably 

the  power  of  the  crown  would  have  been  (till 
more  limited,  even  as  much  as  we  fhall  fee  that 
it  was  in  Sweden,  if  they  had  not  been  imprefled 
with  a  dread  of  William's  army,  or  their  delib¬ 
erations  had  not  been  influenced  by  his  addrefs. 
A  king  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  affemble,  to 
prorogue,  or  diffolve  the  parliament  ;  to  refufc 
uis  confent  to  bills,  without  which  they  cannot 
have  the  force  of  laws ;  the  power  of  nominat¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  council,  the  great  offices, 
and  all  the  chief  employments  of  the  ftate  ; 
whofe  revenue  exceeds  three  millions  fterling, 
without  reckoning  the  benefices  of  the  church  ; 
who  of  courfe  has  immenfe  means  of  attaching 
to  his  perfon  men  capable  of  ferving  him  ;  the 
right  of  making  war  or  peace,  of  adminiflering 
juflice,  or  the  general  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  without  being  accountable,  ought  natur¬ 
ally  to  give  umbrage  to  a  people  who  are  ex- 
ceffively  jealous  of  liberty. 

whatnec-  But  the  royal  authority  has  a  very  ftrong 
its  it/  counterpoise  in  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfc 
to  parliament  for  fupplies  ;  in  that  fpirit  of  lib¬ 
erty  which  is  ever  watchful  over  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  government,  and  always  ready  to  cen- 
iure  them  with  freedom  ;  in  the  empire  of  the 
laws,  which  are  infinitely  dear  and  refpeflable 
in  the  eyes  of  a  high  fpirited  people,  who  make 
their  happinefs  to  depend  upon  them  ;  in  the 
prevailing  opinion,  v/hich  is  capable  of  fetting 
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the  whole  ftate  in  commotion,  if  the  court  has 
the  imprudence  to  thwart  it ;  in  the  energy  of 
that  elevated  charafter  and  depth  of underftand- 
ino-  which  diftinguifhes  thefe  iflanders  ;  and 
laftly,  in  the  remembrance  of  thofe  revolutions 
which  have  fo  frequently  Ihaken  the  t!,.  one. 

William,  who  was  more  a  king  in  Holland  wiuum 
than  in  England,  experienced,  during  the  whole  vexed  by  his 
of  his  reign,  how  difficult  it  is  to  govern  the  fubis'ft3- 
Englifh.  At  firlt  his  revenue  was  granted  to 
him  only  for  a  fhort  and  limited  time  ;  they  de¬ 
termined  the  amount  of  his  houfehold  expenfes, 
and  refoJved  that  the  remainder  of  the  publick 
revenue  Ihould  be  fubje£t  to  parliamentary  in- 
fpeftion.  In  one  word,  he  had  reafon  to  repent 
of  having  been  defirous  of  a  crown,  which  to 
him  was  only  produftive  of  vexation. 

We  (hall  fee  Louis  XIV.  at  war  with  all  Eu-  Jaa“eess”m- 
rope,  and  employing  the  greateft  efforts  to  re- 
(tore  James  II.  who  appeared  no  longer  any  France, 
thing  but  an  abjeft  prince,  deftitute  both  of 
courage  and  prudence,  and  devoted  totally  to 
the  Jefuits ;  even  France,  the  witnels  of  his  de~ 
bafement,  deenning  him  deferving  of  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  While  duke  of  York,  he  appeared  ca¬ 
pable  of  governing;  but  when  king,  he  feemed 
to  have  loft  all  the  merit  of  the  duke  of  York. 

So  much  can  misfortune  deprefs  the  minds  of 
men,  to  whom  power  and  oppofition  communi¬ 
cate  vigour  !  So  much  does  piety,  calculated  to 
excite  men  to  the  difcharge  qf  their  duty,  re¬ 
quire  underftanding  in  the  fuperiour  ranks  of 
life,  to  enable  them  to  diftinguifh  between  real 
duties  and  the  mere  forms  of  devotion  ! 
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[From  the  War  of  1688,  to  the  Congrefs  of  Utrecht 

in  1712.] 


CHAP.  L 


League  pf  Augsburgh  againjl  Lours  XIV.—, 

He  maintains  ajuccejsful  IVar  againjl  almojl  all 
Europe. 

The  famous  4  Op  all  the  enemies  whom  Louis 

Orange  airs  *  *  iac^  ^rawn  upon  himfelf,  there  was  not  one 
upaEur°pe  more  to  be  dreaded,  from  his  abilities  and  im- 
Louis.  placable  hatred,  than  the  famous  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  at  that  time  defpifed,  upon 
too  flight  grounds,  by  the  French,  becaufe  he 
had  not  been  fortunate  in  war.  By  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  amoition  of  Louis,  reprefenting  him  as 
aiming  at  univerfal  monarchy,  infilling  upon 
his  v  iolent  attempts  to  make  the  confequences 
dreadeci,  he  lor  a  long  time  added  fuel  to  that 
fire  which  was  foon  to  fet  all  Europe  in  a  flame. 
League  of  By  the  league  of  Augfburgh  in  1686,  which  was 
*  rs  confirmed  the  next  year  at  Venice,  he  united  the 
confederates  of  the  laft  war  to  maintain  the 
-  treaties 
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treaties  of  Munfter  and  Nimeguen.  Pope  In¬ 
nocent  XI.  without  having  any  communication 
with  that  heretical  prince,  feconded  his  views, 
and  the  mifunderftanding  between  the  courts  of 
France  and  Rome  daily  increafed. 

Louis  was  defirous  to  procure  the  deflorate 
of  Cologne  to  cardinal  Furftenberg,  bifhop  of  make 
Strafburg,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  in-  France 
terefts  ;  and,  notwithftanding  that  feveral  of  Cologne, 
the  canons  protefted  againft  it,  he  fo  far  fuc- 
ceeded  as  to  get  him  chofen  coadjutor  ;  but  the 
eleftion  was  declared  void  by  Innocent.  A 
prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  only  feventeen  years 
of  age,  and  already  bifhop  of  Ratifbon,  being 
provided  with  a  difpenfation,  (for  politicks  are 
not  fcrupulous  in  attending  to  the  canons)  was 
afterwards  preferred  to  the  cardinal,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  empire.  To  this  mo-  Othsrgriev- 
tive  for  going  to  war  were  added  two  others  ;  ^ by8 the s" 
a  claim  was  fruitlefsly  fet  up  to  the  real  or  pre-  king, 
tended  rights  of  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans,  the 
princefs  Palatine,  for  the  fucceflion  of  her 
brother  the  eleftor  Palatine  ;  and  the  empire 
had  refufed  to  change  the  truce  of  Ratifbon 
into  a  perpetual  peace.  So  much  was  not  nec- 
elTary  to  make  the  king  take  up  arms  ;  who 
being  provoked  at  the  league  of  Augfburgh,  and 
anxious  to  prevent  its  defigns,  broke  the  truce, 
and  attacked  Germany, 

The  emperour  Leopold  found  himfelf  in  a  Leopold 
more  advantageous  fituation  than  formerly,  ^"cfsfu?* 
Buda  had  been  taken  from  the  Turks  by  af-  waj-^gainft 
fault  in  1686,  and  being  defeated  the  following 
year  at  Mohaez  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and 
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the  elector  of  Bavaria,  they  loft  Sclavonia.  The 
itates  of  Hungary  had  lately  abrogated  the  old 
aw,  by  which  the  fovereign,  in  cafe  of  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  privileges  of  the  people,  might  be 
1e poled,  making  the  crown  hereditary  in  the 
naale  line  of  the  Auftrian  family,  and  con* 
fen  ted  to  receive  imperial  garrifons.  This  was 
owing  to  the  emperour’s  having  confirmed  the 
Hungarian  privileges,  and  incorporating  into 
that  kingdom  the  conquefts  gained  from  the 
Turks.  Befides,  his  eldeft  fon  Jofeph  was 
crowned  king  of  Hungary  :  But,  however,  it 
was  neceffary  to  continue  the  war  on  that  fide, 

which  made  a  diverfion  favourable  to  LouisXIV. 
While  the  imperialifts  took  Belgrade  and  fub- 
dued  Servia,  the  dauphin,  with  an  army  of  an 

hundred  thoufand  men,  carried  univerfal  dif- 
may  into  the  empire. 

After  a  fiege  of  nineteen  days  the  dauphin 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Philipfburg  ;  Mentz, 
Manheim,  Spires,  Worms,  and  Treves  were  al¬ 
ready  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and,  in  1689, 
the  Palatinate  was  cruelly  given  up  to  the  flames. 
More  than  forty  cities,  and  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  villages,  were  burnt,  and  all  that  fine 
country  laid  wafle.  What  a  dreadful  monu¬ 
ment  of  what  is  called  the  rights  of  war,  or 
rather  the  mercilefs  feverity  of  Louvois  !  for  it 
was  he  that  determined  the  king  to  iffue  thefe 
cruel  orders.  Could  he  think  it  impoflible  for 
the  enemy  to  penetrate  on  fome  occafion  into 
his  own  kingdom  ?  And  if  they  did,  what  re- 
prifals  were  not  to  be  expefted  ?  Sound  policy 
will  always  refpeft  the  caufe  of  humanity. 

At 
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At  this  time  the  fugitive  James  II.  without  °f 
having  fought  for  the  prefervation  of  his  crown,  in  France* 
fought  an  afylum  in  France,  where  his  life  was 
more  like  that  of  a  Jefuit  than  a  monarch.  The 
indecent  expreffion  of  le  Tellier,  archbifhop  of 
Reims,  is  a  proof  of  the  fmall  degree  of  efteem 
in  which  he  was  held  : — ■'There  is  a  fimpleton  has 
given  three  kingdoms  for  a  mafs  !  Undoubtedly, 
if  he  had  added  the  qualities  of  a  prince  and  a 
hero  to  his  religion,  it  would  have  rendered  him 
worthy  of  admiration.  Louis  difplayed  his  mag¬ 
nificence  in  favour  of  James,  who  appeared  as 
contemptible  as  the  other  appeared  great. 

A  powerful  French  fquadron  was  fent  to  He  paffe*^ 
tranfport  the  dethroned  monarch  into  Ireland,  where  he 
and  he  was  fpeedily  followed  by  frelh  fuccours.  ^ 

He  found  the  Irifh  inclined  to  ferve  him,  and 
was  received  with  tranfports  of  joy  in  Dublin  ; 
but  the  more  the  eatholicks  teftified  their  zeal, 
the  lefs  did  he  attempt  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  proteftants.  Londonderry,  an  incon-  siege  <>r 
fiderable  town,  where  the  proteftant  religion  d°°d°n' 
prevailed,  where  their  minifter,  Walker,  gave 
his  orders,  and  infpired  the  inhabitants  with 
enthufiafm,  was  the  firft  rock  upon  which  he 
fplit  ;  he  raifed  the  fiege  of  that  place,  after 
having  loft  nine  thoufand  men.  The  next  year  1690. 
(1690)  Tourville,  vice  admiral  of  France,  gain-  Sf,'*11 
ed  a  complete  vicftory  over  the  united  fleets  of  thefc*- 
England  and  Holland  ofF  Dieppe ;  a  viftory 
which  fecured  the  empire  of  the  lea  to  France 
for  almoft  two  years  ;  but  this  advantage  was 
of  no  benefit  to  the  unfortunate  James,  whofe 

whole 
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whole  conduct  was  nothing  but  a  feries  of ’blurt* 
ders. 

fheBoyle.  William.  went  oveit  ^  Ireland,  and  James 
wanted  to  rifk  an  engagement ;  the  two  armies, 

having  each  about  forty  thoufand  men,  came 
in  fight  of  one  another  on  the  oppofite  banks  of 
the  Boyne.  While  William  was  examining  the 
ground,  a  cannon  ball  grazed  his  fhoulderf  and 
the  enemy  believing  he  was  killed,  gave  vent 
to  their  joy  ;  but  having  encouraged  his  army, 
by  riding  along  the  lines,  he  gave  the  order  of 
battle  for  the  next  day.  The  action  was  deci- 
five,  and  he  pafied  the  river,  expofed  to  the 
greateft  dangers.  The  marefchal  Schomberg, 
who  fought  on  his  fide  at  the  head  of  the  French 
refugees,  loft  his  life,  without  that  misfortune 
having  the  confequences  which  might  have 

&7d.dc'  bccn  apprehended.  The  Irifh,  who  are  almoft 
always  eafily  defeated  in  their  own  country,  fled 
at  the  firft  onfet ;  only  the  French  fought  with 
courage,  and  retreated  in  good  order.  James 
did  not  even  appear,  though  it  was  of  fo  much 
confequence  to  him  to  fet  an  example  ;  and 
France  very  foon  witneffed  his  return,  ftill  lefs  • 
deferving  of  the  facrifices  file  had  made  in  his 

favour. 

Ireland  re-  Ir «*and  was  entirely  fubdued  by  William's 

Wimam!  §encraIs  in  two  campaigns.  Though  Louis 
lent  three  thoufand  men  and  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  provifions  to  Limerick,  that  important 
place  capitulated.  A  general  amnefty  and  lib¬ 
erty  of  confcience,  granted  to  the  Irifh,  were 
the  means  employed  to  attach  them  to  the  new 

government ; 
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government  •>  but,  however,  twelve  thoufand  of 
them  took  the  advantage  of  the  permiffion  which 
was  granted  for  them  to  retire,  and  France  be¬ 
came  their  country  $  but  they  did  not  carry 
thither  the  wealth  and  induitry  which  Ihe  had 
loft  by  the  emigration  of  the  proteftants. 

Louis  already  had  England,  Holland,  Spain, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  almoft  all  Italy,  in  league 
with  the  emperour,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
empire  againft  him  ;  butfuch  were  {till  the  re- 
fources  and  vigour  of  his  government  during 
this  war,  that  his  arms  continued  to  have  the  fu- 
periority.  We  fhall  only  give  a  hafty  Iketch  of 
the  moft  memorable  events. 

In  1689,  Charles  V.  duke  of  Lorraine  and 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  retook  Bonn  and  Mentz. 
Thefe  towns,  though  badly  fortified,  were  ad¬ 
mirably  defended  5  the  firft  by  the  baron  d’Af- 
field,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  general 
aflault ;  the  fecond  by  the  marquis  (afterwards 
marefchal)  d’Uxelles,  who,  after  having  made 
twenty  one  fallies,  was  obliged  to  yield  for  want 
of  powder.  At  his  return  he  was  hided  in  the 
theatre  at  Paris  :  The  French  were  fo  accuftom- 
ed  to  vi&ory,  they  judged'Trom  prejudice. 

That  fame  year  the  prince  of  Waldeck  de¬ 
feated  the  marefchal  d’Humieres  at  Valcour  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  but  he  was  in  his  turn  de¬ 
feated  at  Fleurus,  in  1690,  by  the  marefchal  de 
Luxemburg,  who  had  been  chofen  by  the  king, 
though  hated  by  Louvois.  The  battle  of  Leu- 
fes,  in  1691,  where  twenty  eight  fquadrons  de¬ 
feated  feventy  five  ;  the  bloody  battle  of  Steen- 
kirk,  in  1692,  and  of  Nerwinden,  where  Will- 
Vol.  V.  T  iam 
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iam  was  defeated,  in  1693,  completed  the  glory 
of  Luxemburg,  the  worthy  pupil  of  the  great 
Conde.  In  theie  laft  adions  fome  young  princes 
of  the  blood  charged  the  enemy  with  heroick 
valour,  and  the  fon  of  the  famous  Turenne  was 
killed  in  following  their  example.  The  king 
in  perfon  took  Mens  and  Namur;  which  laft 
William,  though  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
could  not  relieve. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marefchal  Catinat,  a 
philofopher  and  warrior,  who  was  always  the 
fame  in  every  degree  of  fortune,  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  vidory  over  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Sta- 
farda,  which  was  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Suza,  Villafranca,  Montealbano,  Nice,  Mont- 
melian,  &c.  in  1691.  Being  obliged  to  remain 
upon  the  defenfive,  becaufe  fome  of  his  troops 
were  recalled,  yet  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
duke  at  Marfeilles,  as  foon  as  he  had  fufficient 
force  to  engage  him  without  being  guilty  of  an 
ad  of  imprudence  (1693).  The  French  then 
retaliated  upon  Piedmont,  the  ravages  which 
that  prince  had  committed  in  Dauphiny. 

A  French  army  under  the  marefchal  deLorges 
was  likewife  luccefoul  in  Germany,  where  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  lefs  fpirit :  But  the 
marefchal  de  Noailles  had  much  greater  in  Cat¬ 
alonia,  where  he  took  Rofes  in  1693,  Palamos, 
Girona,  &c.  in  1694,  after  having  gained  a  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ter.  The  king  of 
Spain,  being  deftitute  of  money  to  pay  his  army, 
was  obliged  to  retrench  the  third  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  his  officers,  even  the  military  ;  to  fell 
the  vice  royalties  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  and  to 
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borrow  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent .  Both  his 
finances  and  credit  were  ruined,  and  Spain  for 
a  long  time  had  exhaufted  the  New  World  of 
its  gold  for  the  advantage  of  other  nations. 

This  monarchy  refembled  a  great  coloffus 
tumbling  into  dull. 

But  France  by  hervictories  gained  only  glory, 
and  ruined  herfelf  by  empty  triumphs,  of  which  his  vi&o- 
Louis  was  certainly  fenfible,  fince,  in  1694,  he  pSefcr3 
made  an  offer  of  peace  and  the  reftitution  of  his 
conquefts.  Whether  it  proceeded  from  diftruft, 
ambition,  or  hatred,  the  enemy  refufed  at  that 
time  what  they  accepted  in  1697  at  Ryfwick. 

Lotivois  and  Luxemburg  were  both  dead  ;  Ioffes 
difficult  to  be  repaired,  efpecially  as  the  war 
was  not  terminated.  The  firft,  though  too  fe- 
vere,  and  a  friend  to  violent  meafures,  yet  ex¬ 
celled  in  a  number  of  the  duties  of  a  minifter  : 

The  (econd,  notwithftanding  the  envy  with 
which  he  was  perfecuted,  glorioufly  fupplied 
the  lofs  of  the  great  Conde  and  Turenne. 

William  III.  who  had  been  often  defeated,  l6 
and  therefore  was  but  too  little  efteemed  in  wiiiam  re- 
France,  though  he  could  molt  wonderfully  re-  SlMi 
.cover  a  lofs  in  the  field,  clearly  (hewed,  that 
iuccels  in  war  does  not  always  prove  the  abilities  been  taken 
of  a  general.  The  taking  of  Namur  by  Louis 
XIV.  m  the  prefence  of  an  army  of  fourfcore 
thoufand  men  commanded  by  king  William, 
was  .looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  ;  and  this  laft 
was  expofed  to  ridicule,  becaufe  he  could  not 
lave  the  place;  yet  he  retook  it,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  the  greateft  obftru&ions.  The  marefchal 
dt  Boufflers,  equally  eminent  as  a  good  citizen 
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and  excellent  general,  had  thrown  himfelf  into 
the  place  with  feven  regiments,  and  the  garrifon 
was  already  numerous  :  The  marefchal  de  Vil- 
leroi  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Mehaigne,  with  an 
army  of  fourfcore  thoufand  men,  but  Villeroi 
did  nothing  and  though  the  fiege  was  long 
and  warm,  William  at  laft  triumphed.  The  par¬ 
liament  of  England  had  vexed  the  king,  yet 
they  lavifhed  immenfe  fums  from  hatred  to 
France,  and  granted  four  millions  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  for  the  fupport  of  this 
campaign.  The  fupplies  during  this  reign  were 
enormous,  and  the  war  could  not  be  maintained 
but  by  exhaufting  the  kingdom. 

After  the  famous  battle  of  la  Hogue,  fought 
in  1692,  the  hopes  of  James  were  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  annihilated.  Two  powerful  French  fqua- 
drons  were  to  have  joined  to  make  a  defcent 
upon  England  buttheir  junftion  was  prevented 
by  a  contrary  wind.  Tourville,  with  only  forty 
four  fhips,  was  attacked  by  near  an  hundred 
of  the  enemy,  yet  he  fuftained  an  action  of  ten 
hours  before  he  yielded.  The  French  being 
purfued  two  days,  loft  fourteen  large  fhips 
and  the  empire  of  the  fea.  Is  Tourville  Jafe  ? 
faid  the  king,  on  hearing  of  the  engagement ; 
as  for  the  [hips ,  we  fhall  eafily  find  more,  but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  find finch  an  officer.  It  was  one  of  the 
beft  qualities  of  Louis,  to  honour  merit,  and 
animate  the  zeal  of  his  fervants. 

Dieppe,  Havre,  Saint  Malo,  Calais,  and 
Dunkirk  were  bombarded  by  the  Englifh, 
What  had  the  French  got  by  inventing  bomb- 
ketches  ?  Their  infernal  machine ,  ftill  more 
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dreadful  if  it  had  fucceeded,  happily  mifcarried.  * 
Though  at  a  great  diftance,  by  its  explofion  all 
the  windows  of  Saint  Malo  were  broken,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roofs-  thrown  down,  and  the  earth 
fhaken  to  the  diftance  of  three  leagues.  France 
revenged  herfelf  for  thefe  bombardments  upon 
Bruflels,  which  belonged  to  Spain ;  fo  that,  even 
in  that  polite  age,  war  was  ftill  accompanied 
with  cruelties. 

Iteven  reached  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth; 
for  whereever  the  Europeans  carried  their  ad-  into  Afia, 
mirable  induftry,  their  deftruftive  animofities  £™enca> 
were  likewife  to  be  found.  The  Dutch  took 
Pondicherry  from  France,  the  Englifh  ravaged 
Saint  Domingo,  and  the  French  laid  wafte  Ja¬ 
maica.  Pointis,  who  commanded  a  fquadron, 
and  joined  the  buccaneers,  furprifed  Cartha- 
gena,  where  the  Spaniards  fuftained  a  lofs  of 
twenty  millions  of  livres.  Duguai  Trouin  and 
John  Bart,  two  captains  of  privateers  deferving 
of  the  higheft  military  honours,  deftroyed  the 
commerce  of  thofe  enemies  who  ruined  that  of 
France. 

A  remarkable  divifion  flarted  up  in  the  em-  creation  of 
pire  on  the  creation  of  a  ninth  electorate,  in  ^tco^Han* 
the  year  1692,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Brunf-  over, 
wick  Lunenburg  Hanover.  The  emperourhad 
given  him  the  inveltiture,  but  the  princes  pro- 
tefted,  and  even  entered  into  a  league  at  Ratif- 
bon.  If  Leopold  had  not  fufpended  the  effects 
of  the  inveftiture  in  1693,  a  great  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  would  probably  have  turned  their  arms 
againfl  him,  inftead  of  fighting  againft  France. 

This 
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This  ninth  electorate  continued  to  be  a  fubjeCt 
of  difturbance  till  the  reign  of  the  emperour 
Jofeph,  when,  in  the  year  1708,  the  dates  gave 
their  confent.  We  need  not  be  furprifed  at  the 
war  going  on  but  (lowly  on  that  fide  ;  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  very  inactive,  and  Louis  carried  his 
greateft  ftrength  into  another  quarter. 


CHAP.  II. 

Peace  of  Ryswick  neceffary  to  Lours  XIV. 
though  a  Conqueror . — Peace  of  Carlowitz, 
the  Terms  of  which  were  dictated  to  the  Turks. 

j  ^TT^HIS  w*ar,  which  was  begun  without  necef- 
X  and  originated  in  the  hatred  Louis 

XIV.  had  drawn  upon  hirnfelfby  theterrourhe 
excited,  and  which  he  might  have  avoided,  had 
he  been  fatisned  with  becoming  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  was  lets  to  be  afcribed  to  his  own  dif- 
pofltion,  than  to  the  defpotick  temper  and  vio¬ 
lent  couniels  of  his  minuter  Lou  vois  ;  but  though 
crowned  with  vi&ory,  occafioned  infinite  m?f- 
chiet  to  the  kingdom,  and  opprefiions  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  only  (upported  by  taxes  and  expedi¬ 
ents  ruinous  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  obftinacy  of 
the  enemy  made  them  decline  a  peace  for  which 
they  ought  earneftly  to  have  wifhed.  It  became 
neceffary  to  detach  fome  of  the  members  from 
the  confederacy,  and  to  divide  thole,  who,  while 
united,  continued  inflexible  j  and  at  length  the 
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Di;ant,  ambitious  policy  of  Viftor  Amadeus, 
duke  of  Savoy,  yielded  to  the  views  and  intereft 

of  the  court  of  France.  . 

He  was  gained  by  granting  to  him  whatever  Lou?8-y.ns 
he  could  defire  ;  the  reftitution  of  his  dominions,  the duke  of 
Pignerol,  (though  razed  to  the  ground)  the 
honours  of  fovereignty,  four  millions  of  money, 
and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  young 
duke  of  Burgundy,  fon  of  the  dauphin,  d  his 
treaty  was  concluded  by  Catinat,  to  which  In¬ 
nocent  XII.  (Pignatelli)  who  was  as  favourable  innocent 
to  France  as  his  predecefior  had  been  averfe  tributes  to 
from  it,  not  a  little  contributed,  by  determining  »*• 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  What  the  pope  had  chiefly 
at  heart  was  the  tranquillity  of  Italy,  and  he 
wi fned  that  it  would  remain  neuter  ;  but  the 
allies  having  refufed  to  confent,  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  joined  Louis  XIV. 

The  grand  alliance  was  the  more  difconcerted  N  1  • 

by  his  defection,  as  Louis  (till  had  four  armies  tionsand 
on  foot  5  and  the  duke  of  Vendome  took  Bar-  £^ic°£ 
celona,  after  having  defeated  the  Spaniards. 

The  negotiations  were  carried  on  at  Ryfwick, 
near  the  Hague,  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden : 

That  of  the  pope,  which  had  been  formerly  re¬ 
fufed  for  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  was  again  re¬ 
jected,  and  the  court  of  Rome  was  deftined  to 
iofe  all  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Four  treaties,  which  were  concluded  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1697,  fecured  the  general 
peace,  the  conditions  of  which  feemed  to  be 
humiliating  to  Louis,  though  propofed  by  him 

after  gaining  battles  and  making  conquefts. 
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ceffionSw“*  1  iat  Pf'nce  re^ored  to  Spain  all  that  Ike  had 

iffteh’ad  by.  the  war,  Luxemburg,  Mons,  Aeth, 

b«„  defeat.  Court™,  Barcelona,  &c.  with  all  that  the  cham- 
ers  o  Metz  and  Brifack  had  reunited  to  the 
royal  domain.  This  was  the  foie  produce  of 
tJieie  violent  reunions  !  He  acknowledged  Wil¬ 
liam  as  king  of  England,  who  was  his  perfona! 
enemy,  and  looked  upon  in  France  as  a  perfidi¬ 
ous  ulurper,  whofe  ambition  had  kindled  fo  fa¬ 
tal  a  flame.  With  regard  to  Holland,  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  terms  agreed  on  at  Mu  niter  and 

T°  tfie  emPire  he  reftored  Kehl 
and  i  hilipfburg,  and  to  the  emperour  Friburg 

and  Brifack  :  He  confented  to  raze  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  which'  had  been  eredted  beyond  the 
Khine,  and  abandoned  the  reunions  which  had 
been  made  out  of  Alface  5  but  infilled,  that  in 
thole  places  which  had  been  reunited  to  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  crown,  the  catholick  religion  Ihould 

be  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  fame  footing 
in  which  it  was  at  that  time  j  but  the  proteftants 
with  difficulty  confented. 

Leopold  La  ft  of  all,  he  reftored  Leopold  duke  of 

ijorraine, a  Lorraine,  the  fon  of  Charles  V.  but  not  before 
greatprince.  his  towns  were  difmantled.  Though  LeoDold 
if  confidered  only  as  to  the  extent  of  his  poCr,’ 
is  but  a  little  prince,  yet  when  regarded  with 
the  eyes  ofwiidorn  and  humanity,  he  is  great. 
Solely  employed  in  effecting  the  happinefs  of 
his  lubje&s,  he  made  them  forget  the  miferies 
of  war,  and  thofe  which  had  been  brought  up¬ 
on  them  by  the  abfence  of  their  fovereign  ;  he 
procured  them  abundance,  he  introduced  arts, 

1  /  learning. 
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learning,  with  all  the  bleffings  of  nature  and  of 
an  agreeable  and  peaceful  fociety.  During  feven 
hundred  years  of  glory  and  fovereignty,  his  il- 
luftrious  family  had  not  produced  one  prince  fo 
deferving  of  praife.  The  following  admirable 
expreffion,  which  has  been  quoted — I  would  re- 
Mn  my  crown  tomorrow ,  if  I  could  do  no  more  goody 
was  the  language  of  his  fentiments  ;  fentiments 
with  which  all  who  are  inverted  with  power 
ought  to  be  infpired. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick,  compared  with  that  Louis  xiv. 
of  Nirneguen,  where  Louis  dictated,  excited  fromnecei- 
the  murmurs  of  a  people  elated  with  fo  many  nty* 
victories,  who  were  provoked  at  feeing  the  fruits 
of  their  triumphs  facrificed  to  the  conquered. 

Some  people  greatly  extolled  the  king’s  modera¬ 
tion  ;  while  others  falfely  imagined,  that  by  his 
policy  he  hoped  to  pave  the  way  for  fucceeding 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  but  it  is  now  known, 
that,  having  waked  from  the  dreams  of  pride, 
he  yielded  to  the  real  neceffities  of  his  fubjefts 
and  of  the  kingdom. 

Ever  fince  he  had  adopted  the  fatal  euftom  of  Enormous 
keeping  up  armies,  much  more  numerous  than  expenfei of 
formerly,  the  expenfes  of  the  war  had  been  1 
enormous.  And  what  was  gained  by  this  cuf~ 
tom,  but  to  ruin  himfelf,  while  he  forced  the 
enemy  to  ruin  themfelves,  by  obliging  them 
to  increafe  the  number  of  their  troops  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  thofe  of  France  ?  The  five  firft  cam¬ 
paigns  had  coft  more  than  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  extraordinary  ;  fo  that  the  finances  funk  Man 
into  the  former  confufion.  For  fear  of  ex-  ment  o  f  the 

.  .  \  r  i  •'  n  i  revenue* 

citing  a  general  dilcontent,  by  increaling  the 
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eftubliflied. 


es,  with  winch  the  people  were  already  op- 
pre  et ,  lecourfe  was  had  to  loans,  to  the  eredt- 
Jnt>°  new  offices,  and  tbofe  temporary  expedi¬ 
ents,  which  infallibly  produce  a  lading  evil,  by 
increafing  the  publick  debt.  The  value  of  the 
iilvermark  in  coin  had  been  increafed  three  li- 
vres  m  1689  5  which  operation  did  a  confidera- 
ble  lnJUI7  to  commerce,  and  while  the  kingdom 
was  impoverifhed,  the  royal  revenue  fenfibly 
dirninilhed.  In  1695,  the  capitation,  a  new  tax, 
was  eftablifhed;  and  though  they  thereby  railed 
twenty  one  millions,  yet  the  revenue  of  this  year 
did  not  exceed  the  former  more  than  ten  millions, 
t  >s  tnen  evident  that  war,  though  accompanied 
with  the  greatell  fuccefs,  expofed  France  to  the 

lVtmoltnmlfery*.  Slich  is  the  effedt  of  habit, 
uea.  especially  in  princes,  that  they  rejeft  the  leffons 

Oi  experience  ;  and  the  fituation  of  the  kjngdom 
did  not  prevent  Louis  from  fquandering  mil¬ 
lions  on  new  buildings. 

e  prince  -j ° ' ‘ n  Sobiefki  dying  in  1696,  the  throne  of 

chocking  f,,rbei;ame  vacant  dlirinS  the  negotiations 
oi  Poland,  o  Ryfwick.  The  abbe  (fince  cardinal)  de 

olignack,  famous  tor  his  Anti  Lucretius,  was 
at  that  time  ambafladour  in  Poland,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  as  to  make  the  election  fall  upon  the 
prince  of  Conti,  whole  valour  had  been  iignal- 
ized  at  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Nerwinden. 

In  two  hours  after,  another  party  proclaimed 
Prederick  Auguftus  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  pofTefled  of  money.  Louis  XIV.  certainly 
was  not  in  a  utuation  to  carry  the  war  into  that 
>  country,  and  gave  the  prince  of  Conti  fuch 

fiender 
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flender  afliftance,  that  he  was  not  able  even  to 
penetrate  into  Dantzick.  The  Poles  united  in  ^™nnye)r 
favour  of  the  German  prince,  who  paid  dear  for  carries  u. 

their  crown. 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz,  which  was  conclud-  Superior;tjr 
ed  with  the  Turks  in  1699,  is  a  very  remarkable  of  the  era- 
epocha,  both  for  its  humbling  the  enemies  of  the  Turks, 
the  chriftian  name,  and  reftoring  general  tran¬ 
quillity  to  Europe.  From  the  liege  of  Vienna, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  Poles,  Ruffians,  and 
particularly  the  Venetians,  the  emperour  Leo¬ 
pold  had  maintained  a  conftant  luperiority  over 
the  Turks.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  was 
afterwards  fo  formidable  to  France,  defeated  Battle  of 
them  at  the  battle  of  Zanta  in  1695,  where  they  Zanta* 
loft  more  than  twenty  thoufand  rnen.  Their  ar-  . 
my  was  commanded  by  the  fuitan  MuftaphalL  Carlowitz. 
who  was  depofed  fome  time  after  the  peace  ot 
Carlowitz,  which  brought  upon  him  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  people. 

By  this  treaty  the  porte  yielded  Tranfiivania  t  ranfilva- 
to  the  emperour,  which  was  a  principality  al-  "oA^rk! 
ways  acknowledged  independent,  though  under 
the  protedlion  of  the  Turk.  According  to  the 
abhe  Mably,  it  therefore  could  neither  be  given 
nor  acquired  in  that  manner.  £C  But  fince  that 
£C  time,  as  he  obferves,  the  court  of  Vienna  has 
acquired  the  moft  lawful  title  to  Tranlilva- 
nia  ;  this  province  loves  the  government  un- 
<c  der  which  it  lives,  and  has  given  to  its  mailers 
<c  unequivocal  proofs  of  its  fentiments.”  (Droit 
public  de  V Europe.)  The  boundaries  of  both  pow¬ 
ers  are  determined  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  nei¬ 
ther  fhall  grant  an  afylum  to  the  difcontented  fub- 
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jecls  of  the  other  which  excludes  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  from  a  place  of  refuge,  in  cafe  of  rebell¬ 
ion.  It  was  likewife  fettled,  that  thofe  people 
of  Hungary  or  Tranfilvania  who  had  quitted 
their  country  during  the  late  war,  fhould  be  de¬ 
barred  from  returning. 

Cdftcns  With  rega* d  to  Poland,  the  Turk  reftored 
Poland0;  Kaminieck,  and  gave  up  all  pretenfions  to  Po- 
dolia  and  the  Ukraine ;  and  the  Neifter,  which 
feparates  Moldavia  from  Fodolia,  was  made  the 
boundary  between  their  territories. 

tc'venke.  ^e7*e^ec^  the  Morea  (Peloponnefus)  and 
fome  iflands  to  Venice.  Venice  had  fince  loft 
the  Morea  by  the  peace  of  Pafiarowitz,  in 
where  the  court  of  Vienna  gained  the  Banna t  of 
Tamelwaer  and  a  part  of  Walachia. 

Asoph  to  The  czar  Peter  only  concluded  a  truce  of 
czar  Peter,  two  years  at  Carlowitz  5  however,  he  got  pof- 

feffion  of  Azoph  upon  the  Palus  Meotis,  an 
important  place,  which  might  procure  him  the 
command  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  prince  and 
his  rival  Charles  XII.  began  a  war  in  1700,  that 
continued  eighteen  years,  to  which  we  muft 
diredt  our  attention  ;  but  the  details  I  am  to 
give  of  the  tranfadlions  of  thefe  two  extraordi¬ 
nary  men,  would  in  this  place  break  the  chain 
of  our  ideas,  by  making  us  lofe  fight  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  I  fhall  therefore 
defer  them  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 
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CHAP.  III.1 

\ 

Partition  treaty  for  the  Succejfion  of  Spain.— 

Last  Will  and  Death  of  Charles  II. — He 
is  fucceeded  by  Philip  V.  and  the  War  breaks 
out  in  Italy. 

THE  fucceffion  to  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  The  fulf¬ 
il.  a  prince  equally  weak  in  body  and  Spama^^ 
mind,  on  the  point  of  dying  without  children,  of  political 
was  a  great  fubjedt  of  difquiet  and  political  in-  attention- 
trigue.  According  to  the  rights  of  confanguini- 
ty,  none  but  the  imperial  or  French  families 
could  have  any  title.  It  was  entirely  inconfiftent 
with  the  fyftemof  a  balance  of  power,  to  permit 
the  exceffive  growth  of  a  potentate  who  might 
unite  fo  many  ftates  in  the  fame  perfon,  already 
in  pofleffion  of  other  crowns  :  But  how  was  it 
poffible  to  prevent  the  ftorms  and  wars  which 
were  forefeen  ? 

The  fituation  of  the  unhappy  Charles,  ac- 
cording  to  the  idea  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  was  like  Charles  II* 
that  of  a  rich  old  man  dying  without  children. 

Ci  His  wife,  his  relations,  the  priefts  and  no- 
cc  taries,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  receive  the  laft 
<c  will  of  dying  perfons,  befet  him  on  all  fides 
<c  to  wreft  from  him  a  word  in  their  favour. 

“  Some  of  the  heirs  agree  to  fhare  the  fpoil, 

<c  while  others  prepare  to  difpute  them.”  An  ?uiy^enss 
anecdote  which  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  employed  t# 
this  hiilorian,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the  me-  Sant3  * 
moirs  of  the  marquis  de  Saint  Philip,  ferves 
better  to  fhew  the  melancholy  fituation  of  that 

dying 
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dying  king.  To  remove  fome  people  from 
about  h is  pcrfon  who  had  gained  his  confidence, 

.  fS  Per  uaded  fhat  he  had  been  bewitched, 
and  from  thence  his  diforders  and  misfortunes 
p  oceeded  ;  and  that  he  would  find  his  cure  in 

fatherXn-C,fmSnf  t-h*  church‘  His  confetfor, 
ner  Dias,  a  Dominican,  was  the  life  of  this 

intrigue,  and  was  feconded  by  cardinal  Porto- 
carrero  and  the  grand  inquifitor.  Having  cr0t 
the  afcendant  over  Charles,  they  caufed  him  to 
be  exorcifed,  and  the  dreadful  ceremony  weak¬ 
ened  his  head  ftill  more.  The  confetfor  was 
difgraced,  but  Portocarrero  became  minifter 

dufted5  manner  WCrethe  aff3>>s  of  Spain  con- 

In  the  mean  time,  king  William  of  England, 
who  was  always  attentive  to  the  balance  of  pow¬ 
er  in  Europe,  had  conceived  or  adopted  a 
itrange  projed  for  maintaining  that  equilibrium 
of  which  he  was  fo  jealous  j  and  a  partition  of 
the  bpanifh  monarchy,  even  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  king,  was  the  means  to  be  employ- 
ed.  Louis  XIV.  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ena-. 
!and  and  Holland  in  1698,  by  which  Spain,  and 
ail  ner  pofietfions  in  America,  were  to  be  fecured 
to  the  eleftoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then 
an  in. ant ;  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
province  of  Guipufcoa,  Pinal,  and  fome  other 
cities,  to  the  dauphin  ;  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan 
to  the  archduke  Charles,  fecond  fon  of  the  em- 
perour.  Louis  renounced  the  fucceffion,  but 
acquired  confiderable  dominions. 

Charles  be-  ^  treaty  (b  oppofite  to  the  rights  of  the  kina 
IdfSet'  and  the  natural  order  of  things,  provoked  the 
hiswill<  court 
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court  of  Madrid,  and  not  without  reafon.  It 
was  chiefly  afraid  of  having  the  monarchy  dii- 
membered  ;  and  the  king  not  daring  to  appoint 
a  prince  of  his  own  family  to  be  his  heir,  made 
a  will  in  favour  of  his  grand  nephew, -he  young 
prince  of  Bavaria,  who  died  almoft  immediately 
after  at  Brufiels  ;  upon  which  the  dilquiets  and 
intrigues  were  renewed,  and  a  new  treaty  of 
partition  was  the  confequence.  , 

By  this  treaty,  which  was  qoncluded  between  ,700. 
the  lame  powers  as  the  former,  Spain  and  the 
Weltindies,  which  were  formerly  affigned  to  n- 
the  Bavarian  prince,  were  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  archduke  Charles,  the  Miianefe  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  Lorraine  to  be  added  to  the 
fhare  of  the  dauphin  :  So  that  the  fucceffion  of 
a  living  monarch  was  difpofed  of  for  the  fecond 
time.  Why  was  not  fuch  an  important  bufi- 
nefs,  upon  which  the  folidity  of  the  peace  de¬ 
pended,  fettled  at  Ryfwick  ?  Probably,  even  at 
that  time,  they  perceived  fome  almoft  unfur- 
mountable  difficulties  ;  or,  from  their  impa¬ 
tience  to  get  the  peace  concluded,  negledted  the 
future  for  the  fake  of  the  prefent ;  a  fault  very 
common,  even  among  politicians. 

If  the  emperour  would  have  confented  to  this  The  court 
treaty,  his  fon  would  have  been  king  of  Spain  ;  afrJftsThe 
but  he  refufed  it,  in  hopes  of  the  whole  luccef-  Spaniards, 
fion,  and  loft  all  by  that  refufal.  The  truth 
was,  Charles  being  exceffively  irritated  at  this 
new  partition,  made  choice  of  the  archduke  ; 
but  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  could  not  be 
too  folicitous  to  pleafe  him,  gcfVe  him  number- 
lefs  caufes  of  difguft.  He  demanded  ten  thou- 

fand 
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fand  men,  but  they  were  refufed  by  the  empe- 
rour  :  The  archduke  fpoke  of  the  Spaniards  in 
reproachful  terms,  and  thefe  exprefilons  were 

s^sd’Har-  car.r*ec^  thither ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mar- 
court  makes  quis  d  Har  court,  the  French  ambafladour  at 
lovedt^  ke”  Madrid,  made  himfelf  beloved,  difpelled  the 
prejudices  they  entertained  againft  the  French, 
and  conduced  matters  fo  fkilfully,  that  the  idea 
of  having  a  king  of  that  nation  no  longer  ter¬ 
rified  its  rival. 

The  Span-  In  the  mean  time,  the  weak  Charles  accom- 
favour  modated  matters  with  Leopold,  who  had  re- 
France.  called  his  ambafladour;  upon  which  Louis  re¬ 
called  the  marquis  d’Harcourt,  fentfome  troops 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  every  thing 
appeared  as  if  they  were  upon  the  eve  of  a  war. 
Cardinal  Portocarrero,  with  the  council  of  ftate, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  family  of  France  fhould 
be  preferred  to  that  of  Auftria.  Both  lawyers 
and  divines,  confulted  upon  this  important  af¬ 
fair,  concurred  in  thinking  that  nothing  was 
more  juft.  Even  pope  Innocent  XII.  was  con- 
iuked  ;  and  he  anfwered,  that  the  laws  of  Spain, 
and  the  good  of  Chriftendom,  di&ated  to  him 
Laftwiii  to  take  that  meafure.  The  dying  monarch  then 
chariefiL^  mac^e  his  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  monarchy 
to  the  duke  d’Anjou,  the  dauphin’s  fecond  fon  ; 
and,  failing  the  younger  branches  of  the  family 
of  b  ranee,  to  the  archduke  Charles,  youngeft 
Ton  of  the  emperour  •  but  upon  condition,  that 
the  empire  and  Spain  muft  never  be  united  under 
the  fame  fovereign  :  And,  laftly,  failing  thefe 
princes,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Charles  died 
fume  months  after,  at  the  age  of  thirty  nine. 

It 
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It  is  certain  that  France  had  the  right  of  con-  The  certain 
fanguinity.  Louis  XIV.  who  was  related  in 
the  fame  degree  with  Leopold,  was  the  fon  of  of  France, 
the  elder,  and  the  dauphin  was  grandfon  of 
Philip  IV.  from  whom  the  children  of  Leopold 
were  not  defcended.  It  is  likewife  certain,  that 
the  renunciation  of  Maria  Therefa,  the  wife  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  principally  intended  to  prevent 
the  two  crowns  from  being  united  under  one 
fovereign,  and  loft  its  effed  when  the  union  was 
obviated  by  the  will  of  Charles.  As  alio,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Spain  fhould  have 
had  fome  weight,  though  it  has  been  fo  little 
regarded.  And,  lad  of  all,  it  is  abfolutely 
falfe,  that  Harcourt  had  didated  the  will,  fin,ce 
he  had  been  fix  months  gone  from  Spain,  and 
all  appearances  were  fo  oppofite  at  the  time  of 
his  departure. 

That  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  a  fam-  Event? 
ily  which  had  waged  almoft  continual  war  S^uid  have 
with  France  for  two  hundred  years,  fhould 
caufe  the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  defcend  to  the 
Bourbons  ;  that  fo  great  an  event  fhould  be  the 
effed  of  trifling  caufes,  peevifhnefs,  domeftick 
broils,  and  court  intrigues  ;  that  the  laft  will 
of  Charles  II.  almoft  a  mere  cypher  during  his 
life,  fhould  produce  this  effed,  notwithftanding 
numberlefs  obftrudions,  is  an  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  fliews  the  uncertainty  of  all 
political  fyftems. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute,  whether  How  Louis 
Louis  XIV.  fhould  have  adhered  to  the  laft 
partition  treaty,  or  accepted  the  will  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  By  the  firft,  the  crown  of  the 
Vol.  V.  U  two 
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two  Sicilies,  Lorraine,  &c.  were  added  to  his 
dominions,  and  he  might  reckon  upon  the  a f- 
fidance  o i  England  and  Holland  againft  the 
emperour.  By  the  fecond,  he  expofed  himfelf 
to  a  general  war  for  the  edablidiment  of  his 
grandfon.  He  affemblcd  an  extraordinary  coun¬ 
cil,  where  the  quedion  was  debated  :  His  dif- 
pofition  prompted  him  to  fplendid  enterprifes, 
and  he  accepted  the  lad  will  of  Charles. 

The  abbe  Mably  maintains,  that  he  chofe 
the  word,  though  the  Spaniards  had  called  in 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  though  they  would  not 
have  admitted  of  a  partition,  and  though  the 
regency  had  given  orders,  if  France  did  not 
accept  the  whole,  to  make  an  offer  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  archduke.  The  marquis  de  Torci, 
an  able  negotiator  and  fecretary  of  date,  in  his 
memoirs  maintains  a  contrary  opinion.  There 
are  ftrong  probabilities  on  both  Tides,  which 
leave  the  judgment  in  fufpenfe  ;  and  whether  he 
accepted  the  will  or  adhered  to  the  treaty,  war 
was  inevitable.  It  mud  be  allowed,  that  En¬ 
gland  and  Holland  would  never  have  proved 
faithful  allies  of  France  ;  on  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  very  probable  that  they  foon  would  have 
been  enemies  ?  Would  they  not  have  taken  the 
nrd  opportunity  of  breaking  the  partition  treaty, 
which  made  them  murmur  againd  William  ? 
Becaufe  France,  in  fa<5t,  thereby  gained  too 
great  an  increafe  of  power;  too'great,  according 
to  the  common  idea  of  politicks  ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  the  acquifition  of  a  kingdom  in  Italy 
mud  certainly  have  weakened  the  French  mon¬ 
archy.  Lad  of  all,  whatever  way  he  de¬ 
termined. 
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termined,  the  moft  violent  opposition  was  to 
be  expeded  ;  and  if  the  king  expofed  himfelf 
to  the  greatell  dangers,  he  at  lead  embraced  a 
juft  caufe. 

Such  was  the  aftonifhment  of  Europe  at  fight  Philip  v. 
of  a  prince  of  the  family  of  Bourbon  inheriting  eran/a?^ 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  that,  except  the  em-  jfdnowled3- 
perour,  all  the  powers  remained  for  fome  time  in 
perfect  tranquillity.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  bv 
the  name  of  Philip  V.  fet  out  to  take  poffeflion 
of  the  crown  ;  and  his  grandfather  at  parting 
from  him  faid — Phere  are  no  more  Pyrennees .  He 
was  acknowledged  by  the  pope,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  Venice,  the  northern  potentates,  even 
Portugal,  England,  and  Holland.  The  eledor 
of  Bavaria,  governour  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  his  brother  the  eledor  of  Cologne,  were 
to  be  depended  on;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to 
whom  Philip  V.  became  fon  in  law,  as  was  al¬ 
ready  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  friend.  The  duke  of  Mantua  re¬ 
ceived  a  French  garrifon,  and  Louis  tailed  the 
molt  flattering  fatisfadtion  ;  but  always  prefum¬ 
ing  upon  his  power,  he  did  not  as  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  know  the  dreadful  blows  prepared  againlt 
him  by  fortune. 

The  emperour  Leopold  alleged,  inoppofition  m  founded 
to  the  will  of  Charles  II.  fome  agreements  en-  duae‘"“0* 
tered  into  between  Charles  V.  and  his  brother  rour. 
the  emperour  Berdinand  I.  to  fecure  a  reciprocal 
fucceffion  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Auftrian 
family;  and  likewife  that  the  will  of  Philip  IV. 
fubftituted  the  children  of  Leopold  to  Charles  : 

As  if  the  agreements  of  a  family,  or  the  arbitrary 
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will  of  a  prince,  could  annihilate  the  laws  of  a 
kingdom.  By  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  females 
were  intitled  to  fucceed  before  collateral  males  ; 
and  befides,  Charles  II.  had  undoubtedly  the 
fame  right  to  bequeath  as  Philip  IV.  and  his 
will  was  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
Did  not  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  Spain 
confirm  it  inviolably  ? 

As  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  Italy  might  be 
confidered  in  a  different  light,  England  and 
Holland  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  em- 
perour,  to  feparate  them  from  the  principal  in¬ 
heritance.  The  views  of  the  allies  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms. 

The  war  was  begun  in  Italy  before  thefe  mar¬ 
itime  powers  declared  themfelves,  and  prince 
Eugene  commanded  the  imperial  army,  confid¬ 
ing  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  Though  Venice 
was  neuter,  he  penetrated  through  the  diftrift  of 
Trent.  Catinat,  redrained  by  orders  from 
court,  and  badly  obeyed  by  fome  general  of¬ 
ficers,  did  not  obdruft  him  on  his  paffage,  but 
retreated  before  the  enern  till  he  got  on  the 
other  fide  the  Oglio,  and  the  Milanefe  was 
expofed  to  danger.  Mardchal  de  Villeroi  was 
fent  to  replace  Catinat ;  this  was  a  courtier,  in¬ 
dead  of  a  general.  Villeroi,  by  his  infolence, 
difguded  the  duke  of  Savoy,  perhaps  already 
inclined  to  betray  France,  and  imprudently  at¬ 
tacked  prince  Eugene  at  Chiari ;  where  he  was 
defeated,  notwithdandingthe  efforts  of  the  duke, 
who  expofed  himfelf  to  every  danger,  as  did 
Catinat  likewife,  who  fought  his  death  in  an 
aftion  of  which  he  forefaw  the  confluences. 

^  ^  They 
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They  were  fo  fatal,  that  this  firft  campaign 
prognofticated  an  unfortunate  iffue  of  the  war. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  thofe  evils  which  A  ,  , 
Prince  Eugene  was  to  bring  upon  r ranee,  his  p.  Eugene, 
native  country.  He  was  fon  of  the  count  de 
Soiffons  (of  the  houfe  of  Savoy)  governour  of 
Champagne,  and  of  madame  Mancini,  one  of 
cardinal  Mazarin’s  nieces.  Being  flighted  at 
court  in  his  youth,  he  went  to  ferve  the  emperbur 
againft  the  Turks,  and  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to 
Frapce.  The  king  feemed  at  that  time  to  treat 
him  with  difdain,  and  the  courtiers  fpoke  of 
him  with  the  utmoft  contempt.  Ilow  ill  found-  France, 
ed  and  dangerous  are  hafty  judgments,  efpecial- 
ly  in  courts  !  Eugene  has  fhewn  himfelf  one  of 
the  greateft  men  in  the  world  5  he  humbled 
Louis,  in  recompenfe  for'his  infults,  and  made 
France  tremble,  as  we  lhail  have  too  frequent 
occafion  to  mention. 

With  more  penetration  and  reflection,  it  would  how  necef, 
have  been  poffible  to  difeover  in  him  that  iu~  fary,Vsk° 

•  m  '  ^  pay  reipe  cl 

mmous  undemanding  and  vigour  of  foul  which  to  merit, 
raife  a  man  above  the  level  of  his  fpecies  :  It 
would  have  been  forefeen,  that  by  alienating 
um  he  might  be  converted  into  a  dangerous 
enemy ;  whereas,  by  proper  attention,  he  would 
make  araithful  friend  :  In  a  word,  it  would  have 
been  judged,  that  the  more  fuperiour  merit  was 
becoming  rare,  the  more  effential  it  was  to  fe- 
cure  thofe  in  whom  it  was  to  be  found,  though 
only  m  embryo.  Even  model!  merit  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  pride,  becaufe  it  feels  its  own  ftrength  ;  and 
when  an  opportunity  offers,  what  advantagemay 
it  not  take  oi  thofe  from  whom  it  has  received 
an  affront  ! 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Louis  XIV.  gives  the  Title  of  King  to  the  Son 
of  James  II. — -King  Willtam  arms  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland. — Death  of  William 
III. — General  War.—  Revolt  of  the  Ce~ 

VENNES. 


1701. 
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Engii/h. 


THE  war  was  yet  but  a  Angle  fpark,  when 
Louis  afforded  a  pretence  to  the  allies  of 
the  emperour  to  kindle  a  general  conflagration. 
James  II.  dying  at  St.  Germain,  he  gave  the 
title  of  king  to  his  fon,  after  having  agreed  in 
council  not  to  take  this  dangerous  ftep.  The 
widow  of  James,  and  madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  Louis  had  mamfed  privately  in  1686,  by 
flattering  his  natural  magnanimity,  obtained 
from  him  what  prudence  feemed  to  condemn. 
It  was  a  bad  fign  to  fee  two  women,  the  one 
overwhelmed  in  forrow,  the  other  a  devotee, 
infpiring  the  monarch  with  devotion,  and  fud- 
denly  overturning  the  unanimous  deliberation 
of  a  council  of  (tare. 

I  he  Englifh  might  have  found  a  pretence 
for  taking  up  arms  independent  of  that  provoca¬ 
tion,  but  their  animofity  would  have  been  lefs 
keen  and  lefs  obftinate  ;  they  probably  would 
not  have  employed  fuch  efforts,  or  facrificed 
their  real  intereft  to  inveterate  hatred.  They 
contradicted  and  difturbed  William,  but  from 
that  moment  they  teftified  the  created  zeal  to 

j  O 

ferve  him  ;  and  in  vain  did  the  king  of  France 
proteft,  that  he  would  faithfully  adhere  to  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick.  They  thought  themfelves 

infulted, 

»  »  1 
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inful  ted,  the  nation  loudly  exclaimed,  and  Will¬ 
iam  knew  admirably  how  to  profit  by  circum- 
ftances.  The  commons  undertook  to  maintain 
forty  thoufand  men,  and  infilled,  that  the  war 
fhould  not  be  concluded,  until  the  nation  had 
received  a  fignal  reparation  for  the  infult.  A 
bill  of  attainder  was  palled  againit  the  pretender 
James,  a  profcription,  iubjeeting  him  to  cap¬ 
ital  punifhment. 

William,  though  infirm,  gave  life  to  the  1707,, 
whole;  and  having  made  immenfe  preparations,  ^nagthw^ 
intended  to  command  in  perfon,  when  a  fall 


from  his  horfe  brought  on  a  fever  which  occa- 
fioned  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty  two.  Church¬ 
ill,  then  earl  and  afterwards  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  whom  he  had  fent  into  Holland  in  the 
double  capacity  of  general  and  negotiator,  a 
man  of  fuperiour  genius  in  both,  did  honour  to 
his  choice,  by  fiiaring  with  Eugene  in  the  glo¬ 
ry  ofhumbling  France. 

Before  we  purfue  the  military  operations, 
it  will  be  proper  to  confider  fame  cireum- 
fiances  of  the  reign  of  William.  .  It  was  not 


His  author¬ 
ity  in  Hol» 
land* 


without  reafon  he  was  called  the  king  of  the 
Hollanders  and  the  fiadtholder  of  the  Englifh  ; 
fo  much  did  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  firfl 
make  him  matter  of  the  republick,  while  the 
antipathy  and  dittruft  of  the  fecond  reftrained 
his  authority  in  England.  Holland  raifed  feven 
millions  of  florins  for  his  expedition  to  England;, 
and  the  Englifh  commonly  oppofed  his  defires, 
when  they  were  not  fupported  by  national  ha¬ 
tred  againit  France.  The  following  remarka- 
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ble  fads  are  of  importance  in  the  Engiifh  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

How  much  could  not  be  pleafed,  as  I  formerly  ob- 

ftralne^by  ^erved>  expofing  to  the  examination  of  the 
the Engiift.  commons,  the  ufes  to  which  he  dedicated  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  money  which  they  granted 
to  him,  though  a  neceffary  precaution  in  fuch  a 
form  of  government.  They  prevented  him  from 
eftablifhing  a  toleration,  which  muft  have  been 
an  advantage  to  the  nation  ;  they  even  refufed 
the  naturalization  of  foreign  protellants,  be- 
caufe  they  were  nonconformifts  3  it  therefore 
did  not  take  place  till  the  following  reign.  To 
obtain  {applies,  in  1694,  he  gave  his  confent 
to  a  bill  which  limited  the  duration  of  parlia- 
^rlument.  meiu  t0  three  years.  Corruption  was  become 
fo  dreadful,  that  this  limitation  was  judged  neo 
effary  for  the  prefervation  of  liberty  the  court 
purchaied  votes  -y  and  what  could  it  not  do,  if 
the  parliament  fold  themfelves,  and  could  pro¬ 
long  their  exigence  during  their  own  pleafure  ? 
Vexations  .  In  i696>  a  confpiracy  againit  the  king  was 

HmCfuff^red  upon  which  the  greateft  zeal  was 

in  England.  Ihewn  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  ;  the  two  houfes 
entered  into  an  affociation  to  defend  him,  and 
fupport  his  government  ;  but  after  the  treaty  of 
Ryiwick,  in  1697,  they  left  him  only  ten  thou- 
land  men  ot  the  army  which  he  wanted  to  have 
kept  up  :  In  1699,  that  number  was  even  re¬ 
duced  to  feven  thoufand,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
difmifs  his  Dutch  guards,  which  penetrated  him 
with  fincere  forrci/.  Inve&ives  againil*  the  fa¬ 
mous  partition  treaties,  and  the  accufations 

which 
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which  were  brought  againft  his  minifters,  poi- 
foned  the  peace  of  his  laft  days.  The  generous 
imprudence  of  Louis  XIV.  with  regard  to  the 
pretender,  alone  put  an  end  to  thefe  dangerous 
{forms.  In  a  word,  with  lefs  phlegm  and  flen- 
derer  abilities,  with  lefs  regard  for  liberty  and 
the  laws  of  the  nation,  William,  peihaps,  could 
not  have  maintained  himfell  upon  the  thione. 

He  left  no  children  ;  queen  Mary  had  been  Queen 
fome  time  dead,  and  her  liber  Anne,  the  wife 
of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  joyfully  ac¬ 
knowledged,  according  to  the  order  of  lucceffion 
eftablifhed  by  parliament.  Queen  Anne,  at  her 
acceflion,  was  thirty  feven  years  of  age,  virtu¬ 
ous,  prudent,  a  friend  to  the  laws  and  to  her 
country,  and  {hewed  herfelf  deferving  the  love 
and  veneration  of  her  people.  In  France  they 
vainly  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope,  that 
the  death  of  the  formidable  William  would 
change  the  political  fyftem  ;  but  there  was  not 
any  alteration  :  Marlborough  confirmed  the 
Dutch  in  the  league  which  was  formed  againft 
Louis  ;  war  was  declared  againft  that  monarch 
upon  various  pretences,  and  thefucceis  very  foon 
furpafied  the  hopes  of  the  allies. 

The  greater  the  confidence  which  Louis  plac-  Every  thing 
ed  in  his  ftrength  and  knowledge,  he  was  the  reveiieja 
more  expofed  to  a  reverfe  of  fortune.  His  dif-  Ftance’ 
ordered  finances  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
Chamillard,  an  old  counfellor  of  the  parliament,, 
an  honeft  man,  but  deftitute  of  abilities,  yet  ap¬ 
pointed  minifter  of  the  war  department.  He  was 
the  creature  of  madame  de  Maintenon.  This  Madame  de 
woman,  though  pofleffed  of  abilities  and  good  awii-  ’ 

intentions, ,ard* 
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intentions,  was  led  too  much  by  prejudice  5  and 
5  e  Jng,  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  ihut  up  with 
icr,  no  longer  infpired  that  ardour  and  activity 
vviuch  had  formerly  produced  fuch  wonders'; 
He  wanted  that  every  thing  fhould  be  regulated 
in  the  cabinet,  and  the  generals  to  obey  his  or- 
ers,  rather  than  to  confult  their  own  genius 
and  the  circumftances.  Military  difciplme,  of 
which  Lou vo is  was  the  foul,  had  languiflhed 
rom  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  daily  more 
and  more  enervated.  Young  men  (hone  at  the 
head  of  regiments,  which  fhould  have  been 
commanded  by  men  of  abilities  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
neither  the  government,  nor  minidry,  nor  army, 
nor  the  Hate  of  the  nation,  anfvvered  to  the  fuc- 
cefsful  years  of  this  reign.  When  the  principal 
fpnngs  of  a  kingdom  are  weakened,  everything 
wears  out,  and  finks  into  decay. 

Eugene  and  °n  tile  contrary,  the  army  of  the  enemy  was 
j^iaribo.  commanded  by  two  great  generals,  Marlbo- 

!  rou.gh  and  Eugene,  who  were  not  lefs  able  pol¬ 
iticians,  at  liberty  to  guide  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  leading  the  counfels  of  their  fove- 
reigns,  having  the  trealures  of  England  and 
Holland  at  their  difpofal ;  and,  what  is  (till  more 
remarkable,  ailing  together  in  perfedt  concert. 

-A.  d  urenne  and  a  L  onde,  who  would  not  have 
been  fubjedled  to  the  narrow  views  of  a  Cham- 
iilard,  were  wanted  to  oppofe  them. 
i702.  Erjnce  Eugene  was  in  Italy,  and  had  already 

fur 'rHed  in  arr*ved*n  r^e  neighhou rhood  of  Cremona,  where 
Cremona.  Villeroi  was  without  any  apprehenfion  j  and  in 
the  month  of  February,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  caufed  part  of  his  army  to  enter  the  town 

through 
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through  an  aqueduft.  He  very  Toon  got  admit¬ 
tance  himfelf  ;  when  Villeroi  was  waked  by  the 
noii'e  of  the  mulketry,  and  coming  out  of  his 
houfe  was  taken  prifoner.  If  a  French  regiment 
had  not  accidentally  been  under  arms  preparing 
for  a  review,  (fo  well  had  prince  Eugene  taken 
his  meafures)  Cremona  muft  have  inevitably 
fallen  ;  but  that  regiment  oppofed  him  till  the 
garrifon  had  time  to  get  under  arms,  and  the 
imperalilts  were  at  laft  obliged  to  retire. 

The  duke  de  Vendome,  grandfon  of  Henry  Succeeded 
IV.  was  fent  to  fucceed  Villeroi.  He  was  a  ^Ven- 
man  of  genius  and  courage,  of  great  abilities  in 
the  day  of  adtion,  though  in  other  refpefts  very 
deficient  in  prudence,  and  particularly  negli¬ 
gent  of  difcipiine,  but  adored  by  his  foldiers, 
who  thought  themfelves  invincible  under  his 
command  5  fo  that  Vendome  frequently  fought 
with  more  honour  than  advantage.  After  the 
bloody  battle  of  Luzara,  both  parties  fung  Te 
Deum .  It  is  fufficient  to  remark,  with  M.  de  # 
Voltaire,  that  Vendome  was  always  conqueror, 
except  when  he  had  to  contend  againft  prince 
Eugene. 

The  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  guided  byThedukc 
marefchal  de  Boufflers,  did  not  fucceed  in  Flan-  of  Burgun- 
ders.  Marlborough,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  Fiau~ 
war  under  Turenne,  and  poUdled  the  coolnefs 
and  abilities  of  that  hero,  continued  to  advance 
without  hazarding  a  battle.  He  took  Venlo, 
Ruremonde,  and  Liege,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  French  arms  was  already  upon  the  decline. 

At  firfi,  however,  (he  kept  her  ground  in  A1nes  of 
Germany  ;  Leopold  had  engaged  the  circles  of 
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Auilri?.,  Suabia,  Franconia,  the  Upper  and  Low¬ 
er  Rhine,  in  the  alliance,  and  had  chiefly  gained 
Frederick  eledor  of  Brandenburg  in  whole  fa¬ 
vour  he  had  ereded  the  dutchy  of  Prufiia  in¬ 
to  a  kingdom.  The  imperial  army  was  com- 
manded  by  the  prince  of  Baden,  who  had  mad>e 
nimfelf  famous  by  his  exploits  againfl  the  Turks, 
and  having  taken  Landau,  gave  room  to  be 
apprehenfive  for  Alface,  where  Catinat  then 
was,  who  did  not  think  he  could  venture  to  at- 

.  tacii  him>  The  marquis  de  Villars,  a  lieutenant- 
general,  more  bold,  and  an  excellent  officer,  - 
out  a  Dad  courtier,  was  refolved,  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  great  adions,  to  extort  a  reward, 
and  obtained  permiflion  to  engage  the  impe- 
nalif ls,  whom  he  defeated  and  purfued  at  Frid- 

iingen,  and  was  honoured  with  the  ftaff  of  a 

marefchal. 

Havingjoined  the  eledor  of  Bavaria  the  next 
year,  he  in  fome  degree  obliged  the  eledor  to 
attacx  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  who 
were  on  their  march  to  reinforce  the  prince  of 
Baden  at  Hochflet,  near  Donawert.  The  im- 
pei  ialifts  were  defeated,  the  eledor  took  poflef- 
fonof  Augfburgh,  and  Vienna  was  in  danger. 
ri  he  marefchal  dc  Tallard  likewife  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory  at  Spires  over  the  prince  of  Hefle,  who  af¬ 
terwards  afcended  the  throne  of  Sweden.  He 
wrote  m  Louis  XI  v  . — Your  army  has  taken  more 
colours  and  Jlandards  than  it  has  loft  private  fold- 
ters.  He  took  Landau  from  the  enemy/  but 

the  fuccefles  of  France  were  drawing  to  a  pe¬ 
riod.  r 
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The  duke  of  Savoy,  diffatisfied,  and  guided  Defea 
by  felf  intereft,  fuddenly  changed  fides,  as  he  £®0*“ke  of 
had  done  the  former  war  :  He  gave  up  the 
caufe  of  his  two  fons  in  lav/,  and  fold  himfelf  to 
the  emperour,  who  promifed  him  Montferrat, 
Alexandria,  Valencia,  &c.  While  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  this  bargain,  France  was  informed  of  his 
infidelity,  and  the  duke  of  Vendome  had  time 
to  difarm  five  thoufand  of  his  men,  who  were 
ftill  joined  to  the  French  army.  Sufficient  at¬ 
tention  had  not  been  paid  to  the  duke  ;  befides, 
he  would  have  done  any  thing  tor  his  own  ag¬ 
grandizement. 

Peter  II.  king  of  Portugal,  brother  of  Al-  ^g°0fttnc 
phonfo  VI.  whom  he  had  long  fince  dethroned, in  Portugal, 
the  fame  manner  betrayed  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
obtain  a  difmemberment  of  that  kingdom,  which 
had  been  promifed  to  him  before  he  entered  his 
dominions.  The  emperour  and  his  eldeft  fon, 

Jofeph  king  of  the  Romans,  yielded  their  claims 
to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  in  favour  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles.  Charles  went  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  the  armaments  were  prepar¬ 


ing. 


Another  fource  of  misfortunes  was  the  recall- 
ing  of  the  marefchal  de  Villars.  His  carriage  prudently1 
was  fo  imperious  ;  his  blunt  temper,  which  recalled* 
made  him  an  enemy  to  fawning,  was  fo  difguft- 
ing  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  that  that  prince 
imprudently  required  another  general,  though 
he  could  not  hope  for  one  fo  good.  Villars, 
who  was  calculated  for  important  expeditions, 
was  fent  to  fight  againil  the  fanaticks  of  the 

Cevennes, 
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Cevennes,  a  fet  of  poor  mountaineers  who  had 
occafioned  fome  difturbance. 

One  confequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edi6t  of  Nantz,  was  the  reviving  of  fanaticifm 
with  its  former  rage ;  and  the  zeal  of  thefe 
wretched  people  was  rekindled  by  the  return  of 
fome  of  their  fugitive  clergy,  which  produced  a 
rebellion.  Some  prophets  and  propheteffes  (for 
fo  they  were  called)  ftarted  up  among  them, 
whofe  extravagances  fet  all  in  a  flame.  To  free 
themfelves  fiom  tyranny,  or  to  gain  the  palm 
of  martyrdom,  was  what  the  rebels,  known  by 
the  name  of  Gamifards ,  propofed.  The  war  cry 
was — No  taxes ,  and  liberty  of  confcience.  The 
more  they  fufifered,  the  greater  was  their  invet¬ 
eracy.  The  a  fli  fiance  they  expedited  from  the 
allies,  efpecially  from  Savoy,  kept  up  their  in- 
folence.  1  he  frightful  mountains,  from  whence 
they  rufhed  like  wild  beads,  afforded  them  an 
afylum  where  they  could  fcarceiy  be 'forced; 
while  the  troops  were  engaged  by  foreign  ene¬ 
mies.  They  had  been  truitleisly  purfued  by  the 
maieichal  de  Montrevel  ;  but  the  marefchal  de 
Villars  thought  it  was  better  to  treat  with  one 
of  'their  chiefs,  a  young  baker,  to  whom  a 
brevet  of  colonel  was  given,  and  who  afterwards 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  England  :  However, 
the  rebels  did  notlubmit;  but  \yhen  Villars  re¬ 
fumed  the  command  of  the  army,  they  were 
reduced  and  alrnofl:  exterminated  by  the  maref¬ 
chal  de  Berwick.  How  often  fhould  Louis 
XIV.  have  reflefted,  that  by  infpiring  fuch  ha¬ 
tred  in  a  part  of  his  fubjedls  whom  he  perfe¬ 
ct!  ted, 
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cuted,  he  had  done  great  injury  to  himfelf, 
without  ferving  the  caufe  of  religion  ! 


CHAP.  V. 

Misfortunes  of  France  and  Spain, from  1704 
to  17 10. — Almojl  all  Hope  at  an  End. 

TH  E  different  theatres  of  the  war,  even 
Italy,  where  Vendome  continued  fuccefs- 
ful,  very  foon  changed  their  appearance,  and 
the  moft  fplendid  profperity  was  fucceeded  by 
the  greateft  misfortunes.  Of  all  the  lefifons 
which  hiftory  furnifhes  to  ambitious  princes, 
there  is  not  one  fo  proper  as  this  to  difpel  the 
intoxication  of  fucceis. 

It  was  imagined  that  the  emperour  was  on  the  Dangers  of 
eve  of  being  dethroned  ;  Paffaw  had  already  JourTeo6.- 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  Pold* 
the  vi£torious  French  and  Bavarians  might  have 
eafily  laid  fiege  to  Vienna ;  and  Leopold  was  at 
the  fame  time  at  war  with  the  Hungarians,  who 
complained  of  new  oppreflions,  and  having  re¬ 
belled,  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of 
prince  Ragotzi.  But  Villars  was  unfuccefsful 
in  Germany  Marlborough  had  already  taken  Maribo- 
poffeffion  of  Bon,  Hui,  and  Limhourg,  and  Euge^n 
was  advancing  fpeedily  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Germany’ 
emperour.  Villeroi  being  fet  at  liberty,  com¬ 
manded  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  followed 
Marlborough,  but  very  foon  loft  fight  of  him.. 

The  Englifh  general  forced  the  intrenchments 

near 
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near  Donawert,  took  that  city,  and  patted  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  joined  by  prince  Eugene, 
their  two  armies  forming  a  body  of  fifty  two 
thou  land  men  againft  fixty  thoufand. 

Bauic°4of  .  ^n.r^ie  fame  plain  where  Yillars  defeated  the 
Hochftet, or  imperialifts  in  1703,  was  fought  the  famous 
Lnheira*  battle  of  Hochftet,  or  Blenheim,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  moil  fatal  difafters.  The  marefchals 
Tallard  and  Marfin,  with  the  eledtor  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  commanded.  Twelve  capital  faults,  of 
which  they  were  accufed,  may  be  feen  in  the 
memoirs  of  that  rigid  cenfor  of  generals  M.  de 
Feuquieres.  Undoubtedly  they  committed 
iome  very  great  ones,  fince  Villars,  who  was 
then  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cevennes,  on  hear¬ 
ing  their  difpofitions,  foretold  the  event.  The 
fuperiority  of  the  generals  of  the  enemy  was  a 
fufficiently  bad  omen. 

Marlborough  penetrated  the  wing  of  the  ar¬ 
my  commanded  by  Tallard,  who,  being  near 
lighted,  threw  himfelf  into  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  enemy’s  fquadrons,  where  he  was  taken 
prifoner.  Eugene,  after  being  three  times  re- 
pulfed,  routed  all  who  oppofed  him ;  when  the 
eledtor  and  Marfin  retreated,  without  thinking 
of  twelve  thoufand  men  of  the  belt  troops  of 
France,  who  were  fhut  up  in  the  village  of 
Blenheim  ;  and  this  fmall  army,  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  was  obliged  to  furrender  without  coming 
to  an  engagement.  The  Danube  and  the  field 
of  battle  were  covered  with  dead ;  and  after  the 
adtion  the  French  army  could  fcarcely  colledl 
twenty  thoufand  men.  A  hundred  leagues  of 
country  were  fuddenly  loft ;  Bavaria  fell  a  prey 
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to  the  Auftrians,  while  the  eledtor  faved  him- 
felf  by  flying  to  Bruffels.  Alface  was  invaded, 

Landau  and  Trarbach  taken  by  the  imperial- 
ifts,  and  Marlborough  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Treves. 

Amidft  thefe  vi&ories,  in  1705,  died  the  em~  D«th  0* 
perour  Leopold,  a  prince  of  a  weak  character,  eop° 
always  guided,  yet  always  defirous  to  appear 
abfolute.  His  minifters,  by  reprefenting  Louis 
XIV.  every  where  as  an  odious  and  formidable 
enemy,  had  almoft  rendered  him  matter  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  empire  ;  and  from  thence 
came  the  alfociation  of  the  circles,  and  thofe 
armies  of  more  than  fixty  thoufand  men,  which 
were  feen  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Jofeph  I.  Jofe  h  s 
the  eldeft  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Leopold,  being  hisfuccef- 
of  an  enterprifing  genius,  and  capable  of  afting  i0i' 
for  himfelf,  took  care  to  profit  by  this  advan¬ 
tage.  He  immediately  profcribed  the  two 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  who  had  been 
ftripped  of  their  dominions,  and  gave  a  prin¬ 
cipality  of  the  empire  to  Marlborough,  upon 
whom  queen  Anne  and  the  Englifh  parliament 
lavifhed  more  flattering  recompenfes. 

Philip  V.  was  already  tottering  on  the  throne  c  ^  ' 
of  Spain  ;  and  though  the  bulk  of  the  nation  uation  of 
was  for  him,  yet  there  was  a  great  number  of  phllip  v# 
factious  traitors  in  the  different  provinces,  and 
his  court  was  diftradted  by  intrigues.  Cardinal 
Portocarrero  and  Arias,  the  chief  members  of 
the  fecret  council,  were  difgraced.  The  princefs 
of  Urfini,  (of  the  family  of  Tremouille)  with  princefs  of 
fome  Frenchmen,  engrafted  his  favour  ;  and  Urfi,u' 
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ilie  changed  the  miniftry  as  fhe?  pleafed.  Louis 
XIV.  having  foon  after  recalled  her,  fhe  was 
permitted  to  return,  at  the  earned  intreaties  of 
Philip,  who  could  not  bear  her  abfence.  This 
capricious  woman  continued  a  long  time  to  have 
too  great  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  date, 
and  the  Spaniards  had  great  room  to  complain 
of  her;  but  the  king  was  of  a  mild  and  virtu¬ 
ous  difpofition. 

England  and  Holland  being  refolved  to  de¬ 
throne  him,  made  incredible  efforts  in  favour  of 
the  archduke,  who  in  raillery  was  called  Charles , 
by  the  grace  of  her eticks,  catholick  king .  So  great 
was  the  deteftation  of  herefy  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  that  fuch  protestors  necelfarily  brought 
an  odium  on  the  party  whole  caufe  they  ef- 
poufed  ;  however,  they  almoft  fucceeded,  and 
the  Englilh  in  a  particular  manner  fignalized 
themfelves  in  the  attempt. 

After  having  conveyed  the  archduke  Charles 
into  Portugal,  in  the  year  1704  they  took  Gib¬ 
raltar  ;  of  which  they  have  ever  fince  kept  pof- 
feffion.  Next  year  they  reduced  the  provinces 
of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  Two  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempts  of  France,  the  one  againft  Gibraltar, 
and  the  other  againft  Barcelona,  almoft  totally 
ruined  that  formidable  marine  which  had  been 
eitabli fhed  by  Louis  XIV.  There  were  ftill ' 

m 

fome  hopes,  but  they  all  foon  vanifhed. 

Villeroi,  who  was  always  honoured  with  the 
confidence  of  Louis,  which  he  merited  on  every 
account  rather  than  that  of  general,  flattered 
himfelf  that,  with  an  army  of  fourfcore  thou- 

fand 
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fand  men  in  Flanders,  he  would  wipe  away  the 
ftains  of  his  reputation.  Contrary  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  generals,  he  refolved  to  rifk  an  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  his  difpofitions  were  made  a- 
gainft  all  the  rules  of  military  fcience.  The  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ramillies,  which  was  fought  near  the  Me- 
haigne,  proved  a  mod  difgraceful  overthrow  for 
the  French,  who  were  defeated  in  half  an  hour 
by^Marlborough,  when  they  loft  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  almoft  all  Spanilh  Flanders,. 

Louis  having  fpared  to  reproach  Villeroi,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  worthy  of  admiration.  Marejchaly 
faid  the  king  on  feeing  him,  Fortune  does  not 
J mile  upon  men  of  our  age  :  But  the  people  did 
not  lefs  lament  the  difafters  occafioned  by  fa¬ 
vour  being  mifplaced,  and  as  faults  multiplied, 
misfortunes  increafed. 

Vendome  fhould  have  been  left  in  Italy,  fince  vendSme 
he  carried  on  a  difficult  war  with  great  glory. 

He  repulfed  prince  Eugene  at  the  battle  of 
Caflano,  near  the  Adda,  in  1705,  and  had 
newly  gained  a  complete  vidtory  over  another 
general  at  Caffinato  ;  laft  of  all,  he  obliged 
prince  Eugene  to  retire  into  thecountry  of  Trent 
to  wait  a  reinforcement,  and  was  preparing  to 
give  the  laft  blow  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by 
taking  the  capital  of  Piedmont.  During  thefe  He  was 
tranfadtions,  Vendome  was  deftined  to  replace  command* 
Villeroi  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  duke  de  in  Flanders, 
la  Feuillade,  fon  in  law  of  the  minifter  Cham- 
illard,  who  was  anxious  to  raife  him  to  the 
higheft  honours,  was  charged  with  the  fiege  of 
Turin  ;  and  this  new  choice  of  court  favour 
proved  a  frefti  fource  of  misfortunes. 
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SoTfor'the  The  author  of  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  gives 
iiege°iTu-  a  curious  detail  of  the  preparations  for  this 

fiege.  cc  One  hundred  battalions  and  forty 
cc  iix  fquadrons,  a  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of 
C(  cannon,  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  balls, 
twenty  one  thoufand  bombs,  about  twenty 
ic  eight  thoufand  grenades,  &c.  It  is  certain  that 
<c  the  expenfe  of  thefe  preparations  for  deftruc- 
<c  tion  would  have  been  fufficient  to  fettle  one 
<c  of  the  moft  numerous  colonies,  and  to  have 
cc  put  it  into  a  flourifhing  condition.  Every 
“  fiege  of  a  great  town  requires  thefe  immenfe 
*c  expenfes,  and  when  a  ruined  village  ought 
u  to  be  repaired  at  home,  it  is  neglected.”  I 
fhould  be  glad  frequently  to  copy  fuch  reflec¬ 
tions,  though  they  fhould  only  produce  a  fenti- 
ment  of  companion  on  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Faults  of  la  To  judge  of  the  condudt  of  the  duke  de  la 
^eu*^ac^eJ  lt  is  enough  to  be  informed,  that, 
s  when  the  marelchal  deVauban  offered  to  direft 
the  operations  of  the  fiege  in  quality  of  engineer, 
the  duke  rejected  his  offer  with  difdain.  By. 
his  manner  of  attacking  Turin,  he  made  it  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  did  not  intend  the  place  fhould 
be  taken  $  at  leaf!:,  fuch  an  incredible  report  was 
greatly  fpread,  and  after  fome  ill  \  concerted  at¬ 
tacks  he  had  made  no  progrefs  in  the  fiege. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  fallied  out  of  the  town,  and 
elcaped  j  prince  Eugene  advanced  to  his  afllft- 
ance,  and  had  time  to  force  every  obftrudion. 
p  Eugene  Even  in  prelence  of  Vendome,  who  was  al- 
advances,  ready  appointed  to  the  command  in  Flanders, 
the  J°uke  of and,  becaufe  he  was  on  the  eve  of  fettingout,  was 
Savoy.  perhaps  more  negligent  than  ufual,  Eugene 
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pafied  the  Adige,  the  White  Canal,  and  likewife 
the  Po.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  Ven- 
dome  gave  up  the  command  of  the  army,  not 
being  able  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  im- 
perialifts  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  near  Afti,  fet. 
out  to  join  la  Feuillade  before  Turin.  If  the 
duke  of  Orleans  had  commanded  in  chief,  he  . 
would  have  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  rather 
than  wait  for  them  in  the  lines  ;  but  an  order 
from  court,  with  which  Marfin  was  intruded, 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  overruled  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  prince  ;  and,  to  obey  their  in- 
ftru6tions  from  court,  they  were  expofed  to  the 
greateft  misfortunes. 

In  two  hours  the  lines  were  forced,  the  French  Defeat  at 
difperfed,  their  baggage,  ammunition,  military  Turin# 
cheft,  &c.  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Marfin  died  of  his  wounds;  the  duke  of  Orle¬ 
ans,  who  was  likewife  wounded,  retreated  to¬ 
wards  Pignerol.  Though  no  more  than  two 
thoufand  men  fell  in  the  battle,  all  the  French 
pofTefled  in  Italy  was  loft;  Piedmont,  the  Mil- 
anefe,  Modena,  Mantua,  and  even  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  Bv  retiring  under  the  walls  of 
Cafal,  they  might  have  had  fome  refource.  Two 
days  after  the  defeat  at  Turin,  the  count  de 
Medavi  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the 
prince  of  Hefie  at  Caftiglione,  but  it  was  at¬ 
tended  with  no  confequences.  To  fave  thefe 
viftorious  jroops,  it  was  found  necefiary  to  ca¬ 
pitulate,  and  the  whole  country  was  abandoned 
to  the  emperour ;  all  thefe  lodes  were  the  fruit 
of  a  firft  errour. 
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Barcelona0^  a^a^rs  °f  Spain  Teemed  equally  defper- 

raifed'fe  The  liege  of  Barcelona,  where  Philip  V. 

aflifted  in  perfon,  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
that  of  Turin.  They  imagined  they  were  on 
the  point  of  taking  the  place,  when  the  count 
de  Touloufe,  a  natural  Ton  of  Louis  XIV.  and  * 
admiral  in  chief,  who  blocked  up  the  port,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  before  an  Englifh  fquadron. 
At  the  fame  time  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  happened, 
with  which  the  Spaniards  were  as  much  terrified 
as  in  the  days  of  ignorance  ;  the  marefchal  de 
i  else  fpeedily  railed  thefiege,  and  left  immenfe 
quantities  of  provifions  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh,  and  the  whole  provinces  of  the 
The  arch-  kingdom  were  filled  with  difmay.  They  pene- 

ciUafmePdro;t  trated  even  to  Madrid>  a”d  caufed  the  archduke 
Madrid.  to  be  proclaimed.  It  was  believed  in  France, 

that  Philip  muft  have  gone  to  eftablifh  his  power 
in  America,  which  was  a  projefl  of  the  famous 
Vauban  ;  but  what  could  he  have  done  without 
a  naval  power  ?  ' 

Fidelity  and  TTe  ftill  found  a  refource  in  the  virtue  of  the 
jeai  of  the  Caftilians,  who  continued  faithful  to  their  kins* 
and  were  provoked  at  an  attempt  to  impofe 
another  upon  them  :  Being  delighted  with  the 
courage  and  merit  of  the  young  queen,  they 
difplayed  all  the  zeal  of  an  intrepid  people  ani¬ 
mated  with  defpair.  Bilhops,  priefts,  monks, 
peafants,  women,  and  even  children,  joined  in 
the  patriotick  enthufiafm,  and  fignalized  them- 
felves  by  bold  actions,  fo  that  the  capital  was 
very  foon  recovered  ;  where  Philip  was  received 
with  tranfports  of  joy,  and  every  one  was  anx¬ 
ious 
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ious  to  contribute  to  his  affiitance.  The  maief-  Ber^^'de. 
chal  de  Berwick,  natural  ion  of  James  II.  de-  jh. 
feated  the  enemy  at  Almanza,  upon  the  fron  ”  Almanza, 
tiers  oLVilencia,  in  1707.  Their  general  was  ^jby 
the  count  de  Ruvigni,  a  native  of  France,  who  otiwr  rue- 
had  been  made  a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Gal¬ 
loway.  Having  oblerved  the  efforts  of  the  Caf- 
tilians,  he  wrote  to  London,  that  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  could  not  dethrone  a  prince  fo  belov¬ 
ed  by  his  fubjefts.  The  duke  of  Orleans  came 
to  command  in  Spain,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  battle  of  Almanza  to  reduce  Valencia  and 
Arragon  ;  and  cook  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  which  ... 

had  formerly  refilled  the  great  Conde. 

Thefe  events  a  little  revived  the  hopes  of  s;  ege  of 
France  ;  and  the  marefchal  de  Viilars  had  like-  Touloa* 
wife  been  fuccefsful  in  Germany,  where  he  laid 
Suabia  and  Franconia  under  contribution.  It 
was  a  kind  of  prodigy,  that,  after  fuch  dreadful  , 
dilafters,  the  enemy  had  not  fet  foot  in  France; 
but  at  laft  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eu¬ 
gene  penetrated  by  the  pafsofTenda.  They 
laid  (lege  to  Toulon,  which  was  bombarded  at 
the  fame  time  by  an  Englifh  fleet.  If  that  town 
had  been  taken,  Provence  and  Dauphine  mu  ft 
probably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  fcarcity,  difeaies,  and  the  oppor* 
tune  arrival  of  frefli  fuccours,  caufed  the  fiege 
to  be  railed,  and  fears  on  that  quarter  to  be 
difpelled. 

However,  new  misfortunes  were  ftill  inv  ,708. 
pending,  and  an  attempt  upon  Scotland,  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  Pretender,  was  unfucccfsful.  The  land. 

chevalier 
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chevalier  Forbin  faved  the  fleet,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  againft  the 

inTianlfers .  anc*  contra!7  w*nds.  Louis  entertained 

ltill  oetter  hopes  from  the  campaign  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  where  his  grandfon  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
famous  for  thofe  virtues  with  which  he  had  been 
inlpired  by  Fenelon,  commanded  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  was  affifted  by 
Vendome.  The  taking  of  Ghent  and  Ipres,  a 
conqueft  of  no  great  difficulty,  as  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  was  kept  up  in  both  places,  feemed 

Burgundeof  Pre%e  better  fortune.  Unluckily,  that 
aod  Ven-  pious  prince  and  his  courtiers  could  not  agree 

not  agree.  a  general  who  had  no  tincture  of  devotion  ; 

and  a  difference  of  charadter  and  principles 
broke  that  union  which  is  fo  needful  to  procure 
fuccefs.  What  was  effential  at  bottom,  was 
not  to  entertain  juft  thoughts  of  religion,  but 
to  ferve  tne  ftate  with  fidelity.  Prince  Eugene 
and  Marlborough  were  ftridtly  united  both  in 
the  field  and  the  cabinet,  and  profited  by  the 
faults  which  this  mifunderftanding  could  not  fail 
Battle  of  to  occafion.  They  routed  the  French  army  at 
taking Oudenarde,  and  laid  fiege  to  Lifle  ;  an  attempt 
LiHe, see,  apparently  rafh,  but  which  wasjuftified  by  the 
event.  The  excellent  defence  made  by  the 
marefchal  de  Boufflers  for  near  four  months,  on-  > 
ly  ferved  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  conquerors  ; 
they  next  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Ghent 
pjfs”,ck  111  and  Bruges  5  I^aris  trembled,  and  not  without 
f  reafon  ;  for  fome  officers  in  the  Dutch  fervice, 

chiefly  French  refugees,  advanced  as  far  as 
Verfailles,  and  carried  off  the  king's  mafter  of 

V  o 
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the  horfe,  whom  they  miftook  for  the  dau¬ 
phin.  ,  -  -  r 

The  next  year  completed  the  calamities  or 

France.  Clement  XI.  (Albani),  who  had  al¬ 
ways  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  France,  feeing  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate  threatened  by  the  imperialifts, 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  archduke  king 
of  Spain.  His  fuffrage  was  of  great  confequence 
in  the  opinion  of  a  fuperftitious  people,  who 
abhorred  the  hereticks,  by  whom  that  prince 
was  fupported.  The  Englifh  took  Sardinia 
from  Spain,  and  gave  it  to  the  emperour,  and 
had  taken  Minorca  the  year  before  ;  the  Moors 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  Oran,  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  and  the  monarchy  feemed  every 
where  to  fall  to  ruin. 

To  fo  many  lolfes  the  fcourge  of  nature 
feemed  to  be  added  ;  a  fevere  winter  made  them 
defpair  of  any  harveft,  and  France  was  fo  ex- 
haufted  as  to  feem  incapable  of  new  efforts  ■,  the 
provinces  rung  with  complaints,  and  Louis 
fued  for  peace  without  a  hope  of  obtaining  tol¬ 
erable  conditions  ;  but  he  wanted  to  convince 
his  people  that  the  war  was  continued  againft 
his  inclination.  At  lafl  the  marquis  de  Torci, 
the  king’s  chief  minifter,  went  to  negotiate  in 
perfon  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
bear  the  haughty  behaviour  of  the  grand  pen- 
fionary  Heinfius,  who  joined  with  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene  in  the  defign  of  humbling 
France.  He  was  difgufled  with  their  propofals, 
in  which  they  demanded  that  the  king  fliould 
ioin  with  them  to  dethrone  his  grandfon,  that  he 

fhould 
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Ihould  renounce  the  fovereignty  of  Alface,  and 
yield  to  the  Dutch  ten  towns  in  Flanders,  See. 
Thefe  odious  propofals  produced  a  favourable 
efleft  for  Louis  XIV.  By  a  circular  letter,  he 
fhewed  the  publick  not  only  the  cruel  injuftice 
of  the  enemy,  but  likewife  the  neceflity  of  de¬ 
fending  himlelf  againft  them.  The  lenfeof  the 
evils  which  they  endured,  was  fufpended  by 
honour  and  indignation. 

Viliarsand  Villars  commanded  an  army  of  about  feventy 

“s.1”  thoufand  men  in  Flanders,  and  the  marefchal 
Bouffiers,  though  his  fenior,  had  defired  to  ferve 
under  him  ;  a  generofity  more  honourable  for 
him,  than  to  liave  the  command  in  chief.  Tour- 
nay  had  newly  furrendered,  and  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  were  going  to  lay  fiege  to  Mons  ; 
but  they  attacked  the  French,  who  wanted  to 
obftrudt  their  defign. 

Battle  of  From  the  obftinacy  of  the  combatants,  and 

.Maipiaqaet.  the  quantity  of  blood  that  was  fpilt,  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet  furpaffed  all  the  reft.  Though 
the  French  foldiery  had  been  without  bread  the 
preceding  day,  they  threw  away  a  part  of  what 
had  been  newly  diftributed  to  them,  and  forgot 
their  wants,  to  yield  to  that  martial  ardour  with 
which  they  were  infpired.  The  left  wing  of  the 
allies,  which  was  compofed  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
was  cut  in  pieces,  but  Marlborough  gained 
ground.  Villars  was  wounded  while  haftening 
to  oppofe  his  progrefs  ;  but  the  allies  gained  the 
field  of  battle,  and  Boufflers  retreated  in  good 
order.  The  lofs  of  France  did  not  exceed  eight 
thoufand  men,  while  that  of  the  allies  'was 

more 
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more  than  twenty  thoufand ;  however,  that  did 
not  prevent  them  from  taking  Mons. .  Opinion 
fometimes  has  prodigious  influence  in  the  luc- 
cefs  of  armies  ;  the  lofs  of  the  field  of  battle  is 
fufficient  to  dilhearten  thofe  who  are  in  fad  the 
ftrongeft. 

France  was  threatened  with  an  invafion  on  scheme^f 
the  other  fide  of  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  againft  Bur* 
Savoy  had  pafled  the  Alps  and  taken  Anneci,  gundy tails* 
and  was  to  advance  into  Burgundy,  where  he 
expeded  to  be  joined  by  the  imperialifts,  after 
having  penetrated  into  Franche  Comte.  This 
bold  attempt,  which  was  prudently  concerted, 
failed,  by  the  count  de  Merci  being  defeated  at 
Rumerlheim.  The  count  de  Bourg  (afterwards 
a  marefchal  of  France)  had  the  honour  of  de¬ 
feating  him,  and  in  fome  degree  preferving  the 
kingdom.  But  if  the  war  was  not  brought  to 
an  end,  what  was  Hill  to  be  expeded  ?  Louis 
was  to  be  humbled  under  a  new  load  of  misfor¬ 
tunes. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Continuation  cf  the  War-Death  of  the  Empe - 
rcur  Joseph. — Intrigues  at  London. — Dis¬ 
grace  of  Marlborough,  and  Preliminaries  of 
-Peace.  j 

nPHAr  ^reac^u^  conqueror,  who  in  1672 
JL  Subdued  almoft  all  Holland,  and,  by  re- 
fufing  tolerable  terms  to  the  conquered,  infpired 
them  with  the  courage  of  defpair,  now  found 
himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  begging  a  humil¬ 
iating  peace  from  thefe  fame  Hollanders,  from 
a  perfuafion  that  he  could  not  obtain  it  by  any 
other  means.  He  offered  them  a  barrier,  in 
which  Tournay  and  Lifie  were  comprehended ; 
to  reftore  Strafburg  and  Brifack,  to  fill  up  the 
harbour  of  Dunkirk,  to  acknowledge  the  arch¬ 
duke  king  of  Spain,  and  to  give  L  affiftance 
t°  Ph'lip  V.  &c.  We  may  judge  by  thefe 
offers  how  much  the  kingdom  was  exhaufted, 
and  to  what  a  dreadful  fituation  it  was  reduced. 

If  the  general  welfare  could  have  prevailed 
over  particular  paffions,  undoubtedly  the  allies 
would  not  have  hefitated.  Were  not  they  like- 
wife  fufferers  ?  Were  they  not  exhaufted  ?  Were 
they  always  iecure  of  vitftory  ?  Could  not  a 
fingJe  reverfe  or  fortune  wreft  from  them  thofe 
great  advantages,  which  might  have  been  fe- 
cured  to  them  by  a  ftrokeof  a  pen  ?  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ambition  of  Eugene  and  Marlbo¬ 
rough  made  them  delirous  to  continue  the  war ; 
on  the  other,  the  pride  of  the  grand  penfionary 

Heinfius 
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Heinfius  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  crufh- 
ing  Louis  XIV.  Holland  was  without  a  ftad- 
tholder  ever  fmce  the  death  of  William  III. 
however,  Heinfius,  who  was  not  fo  ambitious 
as  William,  followed  the  fame  political  fyftem 
with  regard  to  France,  and  gave  himfelf  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  guidance  of  thefe  two  generals. 

The  French  ambafladours,  who  were  received  But 
into  the  little  town  of  Gertruydenberg  by  way  want  him 


into  the  little  town  of  Gertruydenberg  by  way  want  him 

r  r  /  r  1  .  ,  ^  ^  .  to  dethror 

of  favour,  (for  they  would  not  deign  to  admit  his  grand, 
them  to  the  conferences  with  the  other  plenipo-  lonhimfd 


l'on  himfelf. 


tentiaries)  feeing  their  offers  rejected  with  a 
tone  of  contempt,  humbled  themfelves  fo  far  as 
to  promife  affiftance  in  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  againft  Philip  V.  The  allies  carried  their 
barbarity  to  fuch  an  exceffive  length,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  that  he  fhould  turn  his  arms  againft  him, 
and  be  obliged,  without  affiftance,  to  dethrone 
him  in  a  couple  of  months  ;  without  which  con¬ 
dition  they  refufed  to  treat.  This  was  to  make 
a  peace  impoffible,  and  to  render  themfelves, 
in  the  fight  of  mankind,  guilty  of  all  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  an  unjuft  war. 

To  complete  thefe  evils,  the  arrogance  of  New  m;s 
the  allies  was  cherifhed  by  fuccefs.  They  took  £ortunes 

ta  t»  i  .  J  '  France. 

Douai,  Bethune,  Saint  Venant,  and  Aire  ;  the 
barrier  towns  of  France  fell  one  after  another, 
and  the  publick  mifery  occafioned  univerfal  def- 
pair.  A  new  edidt  impofed  a  tax  of  the  tenth 
of  all  the  revenues  5  and  this  burden,  unfor¬ 
tunately  neceffary,  was  regiftered  without  ob~ 
ftruftion.  The  affairs  in  Spain  fucceeded  no 
better,  and  the  moment  was  arrived  in  which 
ail  hope  was  at  an  end. 


After 
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again  leaves  After  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  1707,  the  mar* 
quis  de  Bay  gained  another  viCory  in  1709,  at 
Guadiana  in  Eftremadura,  yet  Philip  found  him- 
lelf  upon  the  point  of  being  driven  out  of  his 
kingdom.  Louis  XIV.  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
cal  his  troops  for  his  own  defence  ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  twice  beaten  in  Catalonia,  were  a- 
gain  defeated  at  Saragoflfa,  by  the  celebrated 
German  general  Stahrenberg,  and  Philip  once 
more  quitted  his  capital.  The  archduke  again 
entered  Madrid,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  anew  ;  but  the  forrow  with  which  the 
countenances  of  the  Caftilians  were  imprefTed,, 
declared  their  fidelity  to  their  lawful  king. 

speanin!meIn  .  °ne  man  only  was  afked  frorn  the  court  of 
f  ranee,  the  famous  duke  de  Vendome,  who  had 

not  ferved  fince  the  unfortunate  campaign  of 
Lifie.  No  general  ever  knew  better  than  he 
hovy  toinfpire  his  army  with  a  military  enthu- 
fialm  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  the  Spaniards 
thought  they  had  found  a  faviour.  The  gran¬ 
dees  of  that  country  were  deliberating  on  what 
rank  (hould  be  given  to  him  : — Any  rank  is  Suf¬ 
ficient^  faid  the  hero  ;  I  do  not  come  to  contend  for 
precedence ,  but  to  fave  your  king ,  He  very  fbon 
was  provided  both  with  an  army  and  money  ; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  was  fuch,  as  to  feem 
to  do  more  than  was  pofiible.  The  archduke 
quitted  Madrid  ;  and  Vendome  having  con¬ 
duced  the  king  thither,  haftened  to  attack  his 
siege  of  aftonifhed  enemies  :  He  befieged  the  Englifh 
Battik  of*  general.  Stanhope,  in  Rrihuega,  made  him  prif- 
Viiiavicio-  oner  with  five  thoufand  men,  and  next  day 

gained  a  decifive'viCcry  over  Stahrenberg  at 

Villaviciofa  j 
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Villaviciofa  ;  upon  which  occafion  Philip  ac¬ 
quired  great  honour.  Both  he  and  the  arch¬ 
duke  had  been  blamed  for  not  having  animated 
their  troops  by  their  own  prefence.  After  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
laid — People  are  very  good  natured  to  fight  for 
them . 

The  emperour  Jofeph  I.  whofe  good  fortune 
had  never  failed  him,  who  had  difmembered  a 
part  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  who  had  moft  arbitrarily  difpofed  of 
the  dominions  of  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria,  rejoiced 
at  the  humiliation  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
had  defeated  the  Hungarian  rebels,  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty  three,  at  the  height  of  human 
profperity.  His  brother  Charles  VI.  whom  he 
attempted  to  raife  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  was 
his  heir,  and,  after  an  interregnum  of  fix 
months,  was  eledled  emperour.  Peace  was  nat¬ 
urally  expedited  to  be  the  confequence  of  this 
unlooked  for  event. 

Some  preparations  had  been  making  for  it  a 
confiderable  time  in  England  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  court  were  of  ufe  to  the  caufe  of  human¬ 
ity.  This  is  too  remarkable  a  circumftance  not 
to  engage  the  attention,  and  nothing  ferves 
better  to  fhew  the  influence  which  caprice, 
whim,  and  trifles,  have  on  the  fate  of  kingdoms 
and  empires. 

There  was  always  an  oppofition  between  the 
whigs  and  tories,  which  proved  the  more  keen, 
that  religious  fcntiments  were  added  to  politicks 
to  foment  the  divifion  :  The  firft  retained  feme 

of 
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of  the  principles  of  the  prefbyterians,  and  the 
lecond  were  zealous  fticklers  for  epifcopacy. 
Marlborough  having  declared  in  favour  of  the 
whigs,  that  fadtion  not  only  ruled,  but  even 
perfecuted  :  An  enemy  of  peace,  it  entered  into 
all  the  views  of  the  general,  whole  credit  and 
immenfe  fortune  had  their  foundation  in  war. 
A  love  of  money,  that  difgraceful  paffion  in  fo 
great  a  man,  contributed,  as  much  as  the  hon¬ 
ours  which  were  conferred  upon  him,  to  ren¬ 
der  him  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  family 
of  Bourbon.  His  wife  governed  queen  Anne  ; 
Godolphin  the  treafurer  was  his  friend,  and  the 
father  in  law  of  one  of  his  daughters  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  fecretary  of  flate,  his  fon  in 
law,  was  equally  devoted  to  him  ;  fo  that,  while 
there  was  no  change  of  miniftry,  he  difpofed  of 
every  thing  as  he  pleafed. 

But  the  dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
haughty  to  a  degree  of  infolence,  forgot  that 
favour  fhould  be  fkilfully  employed,  to  be  fe- 
eure  againft  difgrace.  She  made  the  queen  too 
fenfible  of  her  influence,  and  gave  fo  much  rea- 
fon  for  difguft,  that  in  1708  another  favourite, 
lady  Mafham,  who  was  her  relation  and  crea¬ 
ture,  was  already  become  a  rival,  by  whom  fhe 
was  on  the  point  of  being  fupplanted  ;  and 
from  that  time  cabals  againft  the  duke  began 
to  be  formed.  The  hopes  of  the  tories  were  re¬ 
vived.  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  fec¬ 
retary  of  flare,  and  the  famous  St.  John,  after¬ 
wards  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  formed  the  plan  of 
a  revolution. 


In 
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In  thofe  countries  where  the  affairs  of  the  Jfahvee*ories 
government  are  influenced  by  the  populace,  it  eourfeto 
is  neceffary  to  give  them  an  impreffion  accord-  enceofie- 
ing  to  its  views,  by  means  which  are  analogous  ilslon* 
to  their  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  ;  and  the 
iprings  of  religion  arealmoft  always  theflrong- 
eft.  Dcftor  Sacheverel,  one  of  thofe  zealous  Sacheverel* 
enthufiafts,  who,  though  void  of  underftand- 
ing,  could  lead  the  multitude,  preached  and 
printed  his  declamations  in  favour  of  paffive 
obedience,  religious  intolerance,  and,  in  one 
word,  againft  the  principles  and  government  of 
the  whigs.  In  1709  he  was  accufed  by  the 
houfeof  commons,  and  his  trial  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  ranks.  The  clergy  and  people 
declared  in  his  favour  with  fo  much  heat,  that 
a  fedition  was  apprehended.  -The  queen  was 
prefent  at  the  trial  as  a  fpedlatrefs,  and  it  was 
univerfally  known  that  fhe  approved  a  doctrine 
xavourable  to  royalty.  Many  of  the  principal 
tories  declared,  that  the  doctor’s  fermons  were 
ablurd,  but  maintained  there  was  not  fufficient 
ground  for  condemnation.  Sacheverel  was 
found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  only  feventeen 
voices.  The  parliament  ordered  his  fermon  to 
be  burnt,  and  himfelf  to  be  fufpended  for  three  His  fermon 
years.  A  more  rigorous  fentence  was  expedled,  d.er  of  par- 
and  tne  tones  fancying  themfelves  triumphant,  ilanit'nt’ 
entered  into  new  intrigues. 

^uch  was  the  weaknefs  of  the  queen  for  the  Difgrace  of 
dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  that,  if  fhe  would 
have  reftrained  her  haughtinefs,  fhe  might  have  botoush- 
long  preserved  her  influence  ;  but  at  laft  her 
overbearing,  fiery  temoer,  rendered  her  unfuffer- 

Vol.  V.  *  Y  able, 
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able,  and  the  new  favourite,  whom  fhe  had  in- 
fulted,  feized  the  opportunity  to  be  revenged. 
Anne  being  wounded  to  the  quick,  burft  her 
bonds,  and  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  were  very  foon 
difmified :  The  miniftry  was  changed,  and  it  was 
neceflary  likewife  to  change  the  parliament. 
Dodtor  Sacheverel  once  more  appeared  upon  the 
fcene  ;  a  benefice  was  bellowed  upon  him,  the 
clergy  and  people  yielded  to  the  prevailing  en- 
thufiafm,  and  almoft  all  the  ele&ions  were  made 
in  favour  of  tories.  Without  this  trifling 
accident,  perhaps,  this  revolution  would  noc 
have  taken  place.  The  people  of  all  countries 
are  the  fame. 

When  the  tories  got  into  power,  they  be¬ 
came,  like  the  whigs,  infolent  perfecutors.  They 
inveighed  againft  the  former  minifters,  and 
againft  Marlborough.  The  noble  aftions,  the 
great  fervices  of  that  general,  were  defaced  by 
party  hatred  ;  nothing  was  fpoken  of  but  his 
infatiable  avarice,  and  things  of  the  molt  odious 
kinds  were  imputed  to  him  j  his  abilities  were 
infulted,  and  even  his  courage  rendered  proble¬ 
matical.  The  Englilh  feem  to  have  been  feized 
with  the  levity  and  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians, 
or  rather,  in  the  tranfports  of  faction,  they 
fhewed  themfelves,  what  they  always  have  been 
in  fimiliar  circumftances,  lefs  reafonable  than 
paflionate  and  unjuft. 

However,  the  court  durft  not  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  from  Marlborough.  While 
the  war  continue^  he  was  almoft  certain  of 
preferving  confiderable  power  j  and  however 
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great  the  queen’s  inclination  for  peace,  the  na¬ 
tional  prejudices  againft  France,  and  the  pride 
of  victory,  prefented  powerful  obftacles. 

But  the  emperour  Jofeph  being  dead,  and  all  Aft(,rthc 
his  dominions  inherited  by  Charles,  it  was  the  death  of 
intereft  of  England  to  adopt  a  different  fyftem,  the*  motive, 
and  not  exhault  herfelf  in  the  caufe  of  another.  fu™ 
She  bore  the  burden  of  the  war,  while  Holland  fiftea. 
and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  reaped  the  fruits.  If 
fhe  had  taken  up  arms  to  preferve  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  if  there  was  room  to  dread 
that  the  family  of  France,  being  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  would  make  th?  balance  lean  to 
that  fide,  ought  fhe  to  fet  all  thofe  crowns  upon 
one  head,  which  had  rendered  the  houfe  of  Auf¬ 
tria  too  formidable  ?  Was  it  not  high  time  to 
put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  Europe  ?  Could 
England  do  any  thing  more  for  her  own  glory  ? 

Queen  Anne  and  her  minifters  were  kept  in  Secretne 
reftraint  by  the  engagements  which  had  been  gotiationsat 
entered  into  with  the  allies  ;  but  by  means  of VerfaiHe3’ 
an  obfeure  prieft,  whofe  name  was  Gualtier,  a 
fecret  negotiation  had  been  begun  with  the 
court  of  Verfailles,  and  the  miniftry  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  allured,  that,  if  they  pleafed,  a  peace 
might  be  concluded  without  the  interpolition  of 
Holland.  This  was ,  as  M.  de  Torci  exprefles  it 
in  his  Memoirs,  ajking  a  fick  man>  attacked  by  a 
long  and  dangerous  dif order ,  if  he  wijhed  to  be  cur¬ 
ed*  The  poet  Prior  was  employed  in  this  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  and,  what  is  very  uncommon,  both 
parties  afted  with  equal  fincerity, 

Y  2  However* 
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However,  the  war  was  dill  continued,  and 
Marlborough  made  France  tremble.  He  forced 
the  lines  of  marefchal  de  Villars,  which  extend¬ 
ed  from  Montreuil  to  Valenciennes  :  He  next 
attempted  the  fiege  of  Bouchain  ;  a  bold  under¬ 
taking,  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  fo  that 
there  was  fcarce  any  obdrudtion  left  between 
him  and  Paris. 

Happily  the  pacifick  difpofition  of  the  Britifli 
court  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  that  gen¬ 
eral,  and  notwithftanding  the  oppofrtion  of  the 
emperour  and  the  dates  general,  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  of  peace  were  figned ;  by  which  a  barrier 
was  fecured  to  the  allies,  Dunkirk  demolilhed, 
&c.  Marlborough  was  dript  of  his  employments, 
but  preferved  the  riches  which  he  had  acquired 
during  the  war.  Accufed  of  peculation,  he 
would  perhaps  have  fallen  a  vi&im  to  the  to¬ 
nes,  if  the  queen  had  not,  by  prudent  modera¬ 
tion,  fpun  out  to  a  great  length  the  odious  prof- 
ecution. 

It  was  in  vain  that  prince  Eugene  came  to 
London,  in  hopes  of  defeating  the  views  of  the 
minidry.  He  was  received  with  honour,  but  his 
hopes  were  frudrated  ;  yet  he  gave  an  eminent 
proof  of  his  edeem  for  the  difgraced  hero.  One 
day,  when  dining  with  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
(Harley)  the  author  of  the  revolution  in  th? 
minidry,  that  minider  faid,  that  he  congratu¬ 
lated  himfelf  on  having  the  greated  general  in 
Europe  at  his  table — If  I  am,  replied  the  prince, 

I  owe  it  to  you.  Marlborough  could  not  be 
more  highly  praifed,  nor  more  amply  revenged 
for  the  infults  of  his  enemies. 


To 
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To  fee  England  upon  the  point  of  abandon-  The  Dutch 
ing  them,  was  a  juft  punifhment  for  the  arro- 
gance  of  the  Dutch.  They  were  informed  in  conferences* 
the  queen’s  name,  that  if  they  deferred  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  preliminaries,  the  delay  would  be 
conftrued  into  a  refufal ;  upon  which  they  con- 
fented  to  open  the  conferences  at  Utrecht,  which 
ended  in  a  peace  that  ought  to  have  been  eager¬ 
ly  promoted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Negotiations  0/Utrecht. — Victories  ^/France. 

— End  of  the  War  in  1714. 

/ 

1712.  T  H  E  congrefs  of  Utrecht  was 

7ouraenmdPthe  °Pened  in  January  1712,  but  did  not  at  firft 

pofe" thep”  keeP  Pace  with  the  expedations  of  Louis  XIV. 
peace.  However  defirous  queen  Anne  was  of  having  a 
peace,  lhe  wanted  as  much  as  pofiible  that  the 
allies  fhould  be  fatisfied  ;  but  their  wifhes  were 
by  no  means  pacinck.  The  emperour  Charles 
VI,  oppofed  the  difmembering  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  and  the  Dutch  did  not  confine  their 
-  pretenfions  to  the  barrier  which  they  demanded. 

Their  negotiations  were  always  carried  on  with 
a  captious  infincerity,  never  explaining  their 
demands,  but  waiting  to  make  fuch*  as  contin¬ 
gencies  recommended,  and  wanting  to  reduce 
France  to  accept  fuch  terms  as  they  fhould 
pleafe  to  offer. 

\ 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Englifh  plenipoten- 
tiaries  were  referred  and  timid,  from  the  appre-  Engiifl.  pie- 
henfion  of  changes  fo  common  in  England  ;  a  ries. 
dread  the  better  founded,,  as  they  forefaw  a  new 
reign.  <f  Thefe  plenipotentiaries,”  fays  Torci, 
fo  far  from  fpeaking  freely  to  thofe  of  Jb  ranee, 

“  ftill  talked  the  language  of  enemies.  They 
“  minutely  obeyed  their  orders,  and  their  in- 
€<  ftruflions  were  the  pledges  of  their  conduct* 

It  is  dangerous  to  aft  otherwife  in  a  country 
«  liable  to  fuch  changes,  where,  according  as 
«  parties  prevail,  they  may  be  judged  worthy 
«c  either  of  rewards  or  punifhments  ;  an  unfor- 
tunate  uncertainty,  to  which  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries  of  France  were  not  expofed,  as  they 
cf  had  only  to  obey  the  king,  whom  alone  they 
«  were  to  pleafe,  and  which  they  were  fure  of 
ffC  doing  by  the  punftual  execution  of  clear  and 
exaft  inftruftions  given  to  them,  without  any 
fecret  referve  by  his  majefty.”  This  anec¬ 
dote  gives  a  fufficiently  juftideaof  the  difference 
of  the  two  governments  ;  and  Torci,  no  doubt, 
preferred  that  of  Verfailles. 

To  fo  many  caufes  of  delay  was  added  an  NewoU- 
unforefeen  obftruftion,  which  arofe  from  the  ftruaion  by 

domeftick  calamities  that  befel  Louis  XIV.  In  the chUdhre°n 
1711,  he  had  loft  his  only  fon  the  dauphin  ;  of  France, 

and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  next  fucceeded 
to  that  tide,  likewife  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  ; 
a  prince  deferving  univerfal  regret,  fince  from 
him  was  expefled  the  reign  of  a  fage.  -  His  wife 
the  dauphinefs,  an  accomplished  princefs,  had 
ended  her  life  but  fix  days  before  him  ;  and,  in 
a  few  days  after,  their  eldeft  fon,  the  duke  of 

Bretagne,, 


/ 
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Bretagne,  expired.  The  duke  d’Anjou  (Louis 
.)  was  threatened  with  approaching  death. 
ie  r,gkt  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  might 
therefore  very  foon  defcend  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  the  fecond  fon  of  the  firft  dauphin  ; 
and,  by  tms  chain  of  misfortunes,  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  which  was  the'  caufe  of  appre- 
lenfions  in  Europe,  was  no  longer  improbable. 

cation  of"‘  ™S  de,termined  queen  Anne  to  demand,  as 

Philip  v.  an  effential  condition  of  the  peace,  that  Philip  V. 

manded.  Bioulcl  purely  and  fimply  renounce  the  crown 
oi  crance,  and  transfer  his  title  to  his  youno-er 

tZ'Zn  the  duke  de  Berri-  The  council  %f 

Verfailles  were  of  opinion,  that  Rich  a  renun- 

wouSd’have  ciatIon  rnuil^  be  null,  from  the  fundamental 

hrennua.  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  the  honefty  to 

declare  it ;  and'Torci  maintained  that  judgment 
upon  a  paffage  in  Jerome  Bignon,  who  fuppofes, 
that  the  fundamental  law  to  which  this  refers 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  work  of  God 
himfelf,  and  that  it  can  only  be  abolifned  by 
They  might  have  reafoned  better  than 
Jerome  Bignon  on  the  fubjedt,  without  wound¬ 
ing  the  inconteftible  rights  of  the  reigning  fam- 
yiy  .  In  important  affairs  especially,  none  but 
jOJid  reafons  fliould  be  alleged. 

Bow-  °f  Bolingbroke,  the  queen’s  fecretary,  prudently 
broke!  replied,  <c  We  are  willing  to  believe,  that  in 
<c  France  you  are  perfuaded  that  none  but  God 
can  abolifh  the  law  upon  which  you  found 
cc  the  right  of  fucceffion  :  But  we  muft  be  par- 
<c  doned  for  believing  in  England,  that  a  prince 
cc  may  depart  from  his  claims  by  a  voluntary 
cc  renunciation,  and  that  lie  in  whole  favour  it 

cc  has 
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€C  has  been  made,  may  with  jufiice  befupported 
“  in  his  pretenfions  by  thofe  powers  whodiave 
guaranteed  the  treaty/’ 

Neceffity,  which  pleads  flronger  than  any 
argument,  very  Toon  perfuaded  Louis,  who  ad-  , 
vifed  his  grandfon  to  take  this  unavoidable  ftep. 
To  facilitate  the  peace,  England  propofed  an¬ 
other  alternative  ;  either  that  Philip  fhould 
make  the  propofed  renunciation,  or  yield  Spain 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  receive  in  exchange 
his  dominions,  with  Monferrat,  Mantua,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  :  So  that  if  he, 
or  any  of  his  defcendants,  fhould  fucced  to  the 
crown  of  France,  it  might  be  reunited  to  all 
thefe  territories,  except  Sicily,  which  fhould  be 
.  detached  for  the  family  of  Auftria.  Louis  pre¬ 
ferred  the  laft  expedient.  In  writing  to  the 
king  of  Spain — I fhall  look  upon  it  as  the  greateji 
happinefs  of  my  life ,  laid  he,  if  you  take  the  refo- 
lution  to  come  nearer  to  me>  and  to  prejerve  claims 
which  you  will  fruitlefsly  regret ,  if  you  ever  abandon 
them .  But  Philip  alleging  that  he  owed  it  to 
his  own  glory,  and  the  zeal  of  his  fubje&s,  pre¬ 
ferred  Spain,  eonfented  to  the  renunciation,  and 
agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms.  The  Englifh 
defired  to  have  Dunkirk  put  into  their  hands 
till  the  peace  fhould  be  concluded  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to,  becaufe  a  mutual  confidence  reigned 
between  the  two  courts,  and  they  were  anxious 
to  have  the  peace  concluded. 

Holland,  however,  had  redoubled  her  efforts 
for  the  firfl  compaign  \  Quefnoi  was  taken  by 
prince  Eugene,  who  propofed  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  the  Englifh  general,  to  engage  the 

French. 
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was  at  t^'ls  t'rne  the  fufpenfion  of 
nottilmes  between  England  and  France  was 

declared.  The  duke  feparated  from  the  allies ; 
but  mod  of  the  foreign  troops  who  were  in  the 
queen’s  pay  refufed  to  follow  hftn.  and  prince 
Eugene,  who  ftill  had  a  fuperiour  army,  laid 
fiege  to  Landreci.  France  was  reduced  to  the 
greateft  extremity  ;  and  it  was  debated  in  coun¬ 
cil,  whether  the  king  fhould  leave  Verfailles. 
He  was  refolved,  in  cafe  of  a  new  difafter,  to 
alienable  the  nobility,  to  lead  them  againft  the 
enemy,  and  to  die  with  his  arms  in  his  hands. 
1  hat  monarch,  who  appeared  greater  in  ad  ver¬ 
ity  than  when  furrounded  with  the  pomp  of 
vidbories,  interefts  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  after 
having  long  dazzled  the  eye. 

It  was  now  time  that  the  enemy  fhould  expe¬ 
rience,  in  their  turn,  how  much  men  are  blinded 
in  trufting  to  fortune.  A  parifh  prieft  and  a 
magiftrate  of Douay  were  the  firft  that  conceiv¬ 
ed  it  would  be  eafy  to  attack  two  eflential  polls 
of  prince  Eugene,  whole  lines  were  excellively 
extended,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  his  camp. 
•An  idea  conceived  by  accident  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  confequences.  Upon  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  to  the  marefchals  Villars  and  Mon- 
tefquieu,  the  plan  of  an  enterprife  was  laid,  by 
which  France  was  preferved.  What  was  not  to 
be  dreaded,  if  it  did  not  iucceed  ! 

Villars  made  a  feint,  as  if  he  wanted  to  attack 
prince  Eugene’s  camp  j  and  having  amufed 
,  n ly  fel 1  upon  Denain,  where  the 

duke  of  Albemarle  was  entrenched  ;  and  having 
forced  the  entrenchments,  made  the  duke,  and 

all 
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all  who  were  with  him,  prifoners ;  rapidly  car¬ 
rying  the  different  pofts  along  the  Scarpe.  He 
next  attacked  Marchiennes,  where  the  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  enemy  were  depofited,  and  carried 
it  in  three  days.  Prince  Eugene  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Landreci,  and  loft  Saint  Amand,  Douay,  le 
Quefnoi,  and  Bouchain.  He  retreated,  after 
having  loft  a  great  part  of  his  army,  without 
coming  to  an  aftion,  forty  battalions  being 
made  prifoners.  From  that  time  the  fuperiori- 
ty  feemed  to  be  on  the  fide  of  France,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  peace  were  punifhed  for  their 
imprudence  and  cruel  ambition. 

Then  it  was  that  Philip  V.  made  a  folemn  Rennncia* 
renunciation,  and  the  court  of  Great  Britain  lip,  how 
infifted  upon  its  being  ratified  by  the  ftates  gen-  |ur^*'d  i[1 
eral  of  France.  “  But,”  favs  Torci  in  his  Me- 
moirs,  €t  the  authority  which  foreigners  aferibe 
€c  to  the  ftates  being  unknown  in  France,  this 
ie  claufe  was  changed  by  the  king  :  Fie  only 
“  promifed  to  accept  the  renunciation  of  the 
€€  king  his  grandfon  ;  that  it  fhould  then  be 
cc  publiftied  by  his  order,  and  in  the  moft  fol- 
*c  emn  manner  regiftered  in  all  the  parliaments 
gc  of  the  kingdom.”  In  fadt,  from  the  year 
1614,  the  national  aflembly  was  only  to  be  heard 
of  in  hiftory.  The  duke  of  Berri,  brother  of 
Philip,  in  the  fame  manner  renounced  the  crown 
of  Spain,  in  cafe  he  fucceeded  to  that  of  France  ; 
as  did  Jikewife  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  beft 
fecurity  for  thefe  renunciations  was  undoubtedly 
the  apprehenfions  of  Europe  for  the  balance  of 
power. 

The 
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change  the  ^  ^  ^‘0}  ?es>  which  had  formerly  been  fa 
ceffion^  '  powerful  in  Spain,  butatprefent  are  forgotten, 
Spain.  like  the  dates  general  of  France,  confirmed  the 
i enunciation  of  Phdip.  They  did  more  ;  for 
they  changed  the  order  of  fucceflion  in  favour 
of  the  males,  indead  of  the  females,  who  in¬ 
herited  the  Spanifh  monarchy  preferably  to 
princes  who  were  not  fo  nearly  related  ;  and 
from  that  time  it  was  eftablilhed,  that  the  males 
fhould  have  the  preference.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  regulation,  the  defendants  of  Philip  V. 
might  have  fen  the  crown,  by  right  of  mar¬ 
riage,  defend  to  foreigners,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion  turn  out  to  their  difad  vantage.  An  objeft 

of  luch  importance  merited  the  attention  of  the 

Cortes. 

The  Dutch,  1  he  court  of  Great  Britain  having  removed 
iurn^w  ever^  obftrudion  to  a  peace  on  their  fide,  the 

tdvest™o*b-  mne,  °r  thc,Dutch  was  changed,  and  they  hum- 
tain  a  peace,  Pegged  to  renew  thofe  conferences  which 

they  had  broken  off.  The  abbe  Polignack 
fecond  plenipotentiary  of  Louis  XIV.  wrote  in 
the  following  terms  :  “  We  aft  the  fame  part 
“  t'ie  Dutch  did  at  Gertruydenberg,  and  they 
aft  ours  :  This  is  complete  revenge.  Count 
“  Zinzendorff  (the  emperour’s  minider)  feels 
his  declenfion  very  feverely.”  Struck  with 
difmay  at  the  lad  campaign,  the  dates  general 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  deps  of  England, 
whatever  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  them  by 
the  court  of  Vienna. 

A.,  lad  the  peace  vvas  dgned  at  Utrecht, 
agreeably  to  the  preliminaries  fettled  with  Louis! 


T reaty  of 
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We  fhall  give  an  abridgment  of  the  principal 
articles. 

1.  France  obliges  herfelf  not  to  fuffer  the  Articles  fox 
pretender  in  her  dominions,  nor  to  acknowledge  hngland* 
the  claims  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  She  guaran¬ 
tees  the  order  of  fucceffion  fettled  in  favour  of 

the  houfe  of  Hanover.  (The  Englifh  parlia¬ 
ment  had  declared,  that  if  queen  Anne  died 
without  children,  the  crown  was  to  defcend  to 
the  princefs  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  eleftor 
palatine  Frederick  V.  the  grand  daughter  of 
James  I.  and  the  mother  of  George  I.  who  fuc- 
ceeded  in  virtue  of  that  aft.  Forty  five  people 
were  reckoned,  who,  by  their  birth,  had  a  pref¬ 
erable  title  5  but  the  Englifh  confulted  only 
their  hatred  againft  the  catholick  league.)  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  the  iflands  of  St.  Chriftopher  and 
Newfoundland,  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  to  be 
ceded  to  England — important  acquifitions  in 
America.  The  harbour  of  Dunkirk  to  be  filled 
up,  and  the  fortifications  to  be  demolifhed, 
with  a  promife  never  to  repair  them.  Spain 
yielded  to  Great  Britain  Gibraltar,  the  ifland  of 
Minorca,  and  the  ajfiento  or  negro  trade  for  thir¬ 
ty  years. 

2.  France  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  Spanifn  b  arrier  of 

O  O  *  T  T  |1  J 

Low  Countries  to  the  ftates  general,  for  the  dn  *  * 

houfe  of  Auftria  to  enjoy  the  perfeft  fovereignty. 

No  part  of  thefe  provinces  can  ever  belong  to 
that  crown,  nor  even  to  any  prince  of  the  blood  ! 

The  Dutch  fhall  garrifon  thofe  olaces  deftined 
for  a  barrier,  (according  to  a  treaty  which  they 
had  concluded  with  England)  to  which  fhall 
be  added  Tournai,  Ipres,  Menin,  &c.  but 

Lille, 
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Lille,  Aire,  Bethune,  Saint  Venant,  in  exchange 
to  be  reftored  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  to  be  acknowledged 
ot  Sicily,  ■  peir  to  the  Spamfh  monarchy,  failing  the  pofter- 
*c-  ity  of  Philip  V.  The  fummit  of  the  Alps  to 
be  the  boundary  between  France  and  his  domin¬ 
ions.  Exille,  Feneftrelle,  Chateau  Dauphin, 
See,  to  be  ceded  to  him.  c>pain  likewife  ceded 
to  him  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  under  a  claufe  of 
reverfion,  failing  heirs  male.  Viftor  Amadeus 
was  a  great  gainer  by  his  defeftion. 

Houfe  of  4*  The  elector  of  Bavaria  to  keep  Luxern- 
Bavaria.  burgh  and  the  county  of  Namur  until  he  fhall 
be  recompenfed  for  his  Ioffes.  .  (Philip  V.  had 
given  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  Spanilli  Low 
Countries,  of  which  he  only  retained  this  part.) 
i  he  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  likewife  granted 
to  him.  The  reeltablifhment  of  that  prince,  and 
his  brother  the  elector  of  Cologne,  was  always 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  generofity  of 
the  king  of  France. 

Houfe  of  5-  Kefides  the  Low  Countries,  the  kingdom 
The  em-  °*  Naples  and  the  Milanefe  were  left  to  the 
fire.  houfe  of  Auftria.  Louis  yielded  Landau,  Kehl, 
and  Brifack,  to  the  empire.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburgh  to  be  acknowledged  king  of 

Pruffia,  to  whom  Spanifh  Guelderland  was  to  be 
ceded. 

Portugal.  ^  P°rtugal  to  be  comprehended  in  the  gen- 
Spaia.  eral  peace.  All  the  contracting  powers  acknowl¬ 
edged  Philip  V.  who  loft  no  part  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  except  fuch  as  were  rather  hurtful  than  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  Spain,  from  their  diftance. 


The 
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The  emperour  Charles  VI.  by  acquiefcing  in 
\  the  oeace  of  Utrecht,  would  have  gained  fome  not  con- 

r  ,  .  -  H,  eluding  a 

certain  advantages,  and  have  happily  put  an  peace, 
end  to  a  war  which  made  Europe  ftream  wi^h 
blood  for  thirteen  years.  He  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hope  of  wrefting  new  conceflioris  from 
France,  without  the  aftiftance  of  England  and* 
Holland :  A  rafti  expectation  !  and  he  had  caufe 
for  repentance.  Villars  took  Landau,  croffed 
the  Rhine,  defeated  general  Vaubonne,  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Fribourg,  by  this  means  com¬ 
pelled  the  emperour  to  accept  a  peace,  and  had 
the  honour  of  concluding  it  with  prince  Eugene 
at  Raftadt. 

By  this  treaty  France  preferved  Landau,  and 
the  frontiers  were  left  exactly  the  fame  as  at  the  Raftadt? 
peace  of  Ryfwick.  Charles  got  from  the  Span- 
ifh  monarchy  what  had  been  ceded  to  him  at 
Utrecht.  The  elettors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne 
had  their  dominions  reftored  by  the  emperour ; 
but  neither  he  nor  the  empire  acknowledged  the 
king  of  Spain,  who,  on  his  part,  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  emperour.  However,  their  titles 
were  not  lefs  determined.  The  peace  with  the 
empire  was  figned  at  Baden. 

How  obnoxious  are  ambitious  politicians  to  Ambjti0U9 
be  miftaken  in  their  calculations  !  It  was  ex-  p^eyfub- 
petted  that  France  would  be  ftript  of  a  num-  deceived, 
ber  of  provinces  ;  yet  flie  loft  nothing  in  Eu¬ 
rope  but  fome  of  thofe  places  which  fhe  had 
formerly  conquered.  If  we  refiett  upon  the 
offers  made  by  Louis  at  the  conference  of  Ger- 
truydenberg,  we  mutt  be  fenfible,  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  caufe  of  humanity,  it  is  a  folly 

to 
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to  refufe  peace,  when  it  can  be  made  to  advan¬ 
tage  :  And  what  (hall  we  think  of  the  conqueits 
of  Louis  XIV.  purchafed  by  fo  many  wars 
equally  ruinous  and  bloody  ? 
at  Nothing  remained  for  the  king  of  Spain  to 
cd.  reduce,  but  Catalonia,  which  continued  obfti- 
‘nately  to  refufe  fubmiffion,  and,  though  de¬ 
prived  of  all  afliftance,  ftill  preferved  an  enthu- 
fiaftick  love  of  liberty.  Louis  lent  fome  troops 
and  a  fquadron,  and  they  laid  fiege  to  Barcelona 
both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  the  inhabitants  de¬ 
fended  themlelves  like  madmen.  Their  courage 
was  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  fanaticifm  by  their 
priefts  and  monks,  of  whom,  it  is  faid,  more 
than  five  hundred  fell  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
However,  the  marefchal  de  Berwick  obliged  this 
great  city  to  capitulate,  when  the  moft  guilty 
were  punifhed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  abolifhed. 

e  of  ^ilip  V*  in  quiet  pofTeffion  of  his  kingdom, 
PhiTpT.0  always  ihewed  a  blind  lubmiffion  to  his  favour- 

beth  Farf” ite>  the  Princefs  Urfini,  who  had  governed  the 
»cie.  queen,  Mary  Louifa  of  Savoy.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  queen,  it  was  reported,  that  Hie  was  to 
be  lucceeded  by  the  princefs  Urfini  ;  but,  led 
by  the  deceitful  information  of  Alberoni,  an 
ecclefiaftick  of  low  birth,  a  native  of  Placentia, 
flie  perluaded  the  king  to  marry  Elizabeth  Far- 
nefe,  heirefs  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tufcany, 
whom  that  Italian  reprefented  as  a  women  void 
of  fpirit,  of  a  weak  underftanding,  and,  of 
courfe,  eafily  governed.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unjuft  than  this  picture.  Elizabeth  had 
fcarcely  fet  foot  in  Spain,  when  the  favourite* 

not 
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not  being  fufficiently  guarded  in  her  difcourfe, 
fhe  caufedherto  be  immediately  difmifled,  and 
all  the  miniftry  to  be  changed.  O'rri,  whofe 
zeal  to  reftore  the  finances  occafioned  commo¬ 
tions  in  Spain,  and  chiefly  in  the  inquifition, 
from  his  meddling  with  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  was  fent  back  to  France.  Alberoni, 
a  man  of  extenfive  genius  and  bold  temper, 
very  foon  got  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
hands,  and  formed  vaft  projefts,  which,  as  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve,  brought  on  his 
own  deftru&ion. 


CHAP.  II. 


Death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Affairs  of 
England. — Death  of  Louis  XIV. 

IF  party  fpirit  had  not  ftifled  the  feelings  of 

nature,  and  obfcured  the  light  of  reafon,  queen  Anne 
queen  Anne  would  have  been  univerfally  cele-  tSe.by 
brated  as  the  benefa<5trefs  of  the  human  race. 

She  brought  to  an  end  a  moft  dreadful  war, 
where  relations  fought  againft  relations  j  where 
the  particular  interefts  of  a  few  princes  gave  up 
the  fined  countries  in  Europe  to  fire  and  fword; 
and  the  ambition  of  fome  generals  facrificed 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  people  unnecef- 
ianly.  She  fbewed  every  poffible  regard  for 
the  mtered  of  her  allies,  though  they  did  not 
turmfh  their  contingencies/  and  perfevered 
againft  her  equitable  meafures.  She  glorioufly 
Voi..  V.  Z  freed 
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freed  her  kingdom  from  the  burden  of  a  ruin¬ 
ous  war,  which  was  only  interefting  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  power.  She  obtained  the  approbation  of 
her  parliament^  where  the  commons  complained 
of  being  burdened  with  nineteen  millions  during 
the  courfe  of  the  war.  In  a  word,  the  great 
work  which  crowned  the  glory  of  her  reign  de~ 
ferves  the  higheft  applaufe. 

The  whigs,  however,  railed  againft  the  peace 
with  unbounded  licentioufnefs  ;  and  the  nation 
was  overrun  with  libels  and  fatires,  and  reports 
were  fpread  the  moft  likely  to  inflame  hot 
headed  men.  The  queen,  laid  they,  wants  to 
place  her  brother,  the  pretender,  on  the  throne; 
popery  will  prevail,  the  laws  are  threatened,  the 
conftitution  is  in  danger.  Thefe  feditious  ru¬ 
mours  difturbed  the  parliament;  and  notwith- 
itanding  the  prudent  reprefentationsof  thequeen 
they  offered  a  reward  of  five  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  to  whoever  fhould  feize  the  perfon  of 
the  pretender,  if  he  attempted  to  eflfeft  a  de- 
fcent  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  withdrawn  to 
Lorraine. 

Queen  Anne,  confumed  with  vexation  which 
increafed  her  infirmities,  died  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  her  age  :  A  good  princefs,  but  of  narrow  ge¬ 
nius  and  a  weak  chara&er,  though  fhe  loved  her 
people,  and  lived  a  life  of  virtue.  Her  reign 
was  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  profperity,  which 
fhe  owed  to  her  generals  and  minifters. 

In  1706  fhe  executed  a  fcheme  which  had 
been  fruitlefsly  attempted  by  king  William  ; 
the  uniting  of  England  and  Scotland  into  one 
kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  The 
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intradability  of  the  Scots,  the  mutual  antipathy 
of  the  two  nations,  the  difturbances  continually 
fpringing  from  thefe  principles,  rendered  the 
projed  extremely  ufeful,  but  at  the  fame  time 
increafcd  the  obftrudions.  The  treaty,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  articles,  was  at 
laft  concluded,  iff,  That  all  the  fubjedts  of 
Great  Britain  lhall  have  the  fame  privileges  and 
the  fame  laws  :  ad,  That  the  whole  kingdom 
fhall  be  reprefented  by  one  parliament,  into 
which  fixteen  peers  and  forty  five  commoners  of 
Scotland  fhall  be  admitted  :  3d,  That  all  the 
peers  of  Scotland  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
as  thofe  of  England,  except  the  right  of  fitting 
in  parliament.  This  exception  was  attacked,  as 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  eflential 
rights  of  the  peerage.  The  church  of  Scotland, 
which  was  prefbyterian,  occafioned  another  fub- 
jed  of  difpute  ;  for  the  antipathy  of  the  feds 
was  not  then  extinguifhed  :  They  exaggerated 
the  inconveniences,  and  lertened  the  advantages. 

But  now  that  the  ferment  is  difperfed,  what  ap¬ 
peared  at  that  time  a  monfter,  is  now  no  longer 
any  thing.  Experience,  fboner  or  later,  caufes 
chimeras  to  vanifh  ;  fo  rare  is  it  to  do  a  great 
publick  good,  without  fome  particular  incon¬ 
venience  ! 

It  was  declared  by  a  law  parted  in  this  reign,  Propef ty fc_ 
that  no  man  could  be  the  reprefentstive  of  a  quir®d  to  be 
county  in  parliament,  unlefshe  had  fix  hundred  into  par- 
pOUnds  fterling  a  year  in  land  ;  and  for  a  bor-  liame"t’ 
ough,  one  half  of  that  furn.  This  law  was 
made  with  a  view  of  excluding  thofe  who  were 
only  traders,  from  an  affembly  where  the  pof- 
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feffors  of  landed  property  were  thought  more 
worthy  of  being  the  reprefentatives  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  William  had  introduced  the  fhamefui 
pra&ice  of  bribing  both  the  electors  and  elected. 
This  evil  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  increafe  con¬ 
tinually  ;  and  the  mifchief  (till  grew  worfe  un¬ 
der  a  foreign  family,  which  had  more  need  of 
that  refource  to  lupportits  authority. 

Such  were  the  prejudices  occafioned  by  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  the  laft  of  the  Stuarts,  that  in 
the  dread  of  feeing  a  catholick  upon  the  throne, 
the  Englifh  preferred  the  dominion  of  a  foreign¬ 
er,  to  that  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  family — to  an 
Englifhman.  The  princefs  Sophia  being  dead, 
her  fon,  the  eleftor  of  Hanover,  was  without 
difficulty  acknowledged  by  the  name  of  George 
I.  It  was  a  prodigious  inconvenience,  that  the 
king  of  England,  as  a  prince  of  Germany,  had 
fome  interefts  which  were  worfe  than  indifferent 
to  his  kingdom  ;  but  his  people  only  thought  of 
being  delivered  from  a  catholick  family,  and  to 
banifh  for  ever  every  idea  of  popery. 

George,  who  at  his  acceffion  was  fifty  four 
years  of  age,  and  already  diftinguiflied  by  his 
perfonal  merit,  ought,  it  would  feem,  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  whigs  and  the  tories, 
rather  than  to  foment  the  fpirit  of  faction,  by 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  one  againft  the  other ; 
but  whether  he  thought  that  to  be  impoffible, 
or  his  intereft  or  inclination  led  him  to  the  par¬ 
ty  mo  ft  oppofite  to  the  Stuarts,  the  whigs  imme¬ 
diately  gained  his  whole  confidence.  Marlbo¬ 
rough  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  Bolingbroke  was  difmiffed  from  the  min- 
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iftry.  A  parliament  devoted  to  the  court, 
(which  did  not  negleft  the  means  of  corruption) 
after  having  fixed  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
crown  at  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling,  very  foon  began  to  perfecute  the  tories. 
The  duke  of  Ormond,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ox¬ 
ford,  were  accufed  of  high  treafon  j  the  two  firft 
withdrew  to  France,  and  failing  to  appear,  a 
bill  of  attainder  was  found  againft  them  ;  and 
Oxford,  who  had  been  difmiffed  a  little  before 
the  death  of  queen  Anne,  remained  two  years 
in  the  T  ower  before  he  was  difcharged  ;  he  was 
even  excepted  from  an  aft  of  indemnity,  which 
was  publifhed  too  lace. 

It  was  impoflible  but  the  feverities  of  the  new 
government  muft  occafion  difturbances  :  The 
Jacobites,  or  the  pretender's  party,  prepared  for 
a  rebellion,  and  the  minifter  was  expofed  to  the 
fame  dorms  in  which  fo  many  eminent  perfons 
had  fallen  viftims.  It  was  this  which  infpired 
him  with  a  bold  fcheme,  dangerous  for  the  con¬ 
futation,  but  exceedingly  ufeful  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  which  fucceeded  beyond  the 
king’s  expeftations.  As  that  parliament  was 
exceedingly  docile,  it  was  propofed  to  extend 
tneir  duration  to  feven  years,  and  fp^cious  pre¬ 
tences  overruled  every  good  reafon  ;  fo  that  the 
bill  paffed  into  a  law.  Thus  triennal  parlia¬ 
ments,  which  were  a  barrier  fet  up  againft  the 
attempts  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  king  Will¬ 
iam,  were  deftroyed  by  the  influenced  the 
court.  Since  that  time  fome  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reitore  them,  and  perhaps  more 
will  be  made  equally  unfuccefsful. 
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Louis  XIV. did  not  long  furvive  queen  Anne; 
however,  he  again  experienced  the  haughtinefs 
cf  the  Englifh.  Having  demolilhed  Dunkirk, 
as  had  been  ftipulated,  he  made  a  harbour  at 
Mardyke,  comparable  to  the  one  which  was  de¬ 
ft  royed  ;  of  which  the  Englifh  ambaffadour  hav¬ 
ing  haughtily  complained,  the  work  wras  aban¬ 
doned,  to  prevent  a  rupture. 

Some  new  theological  difputes.  being  ftirred 
up  bv  the  king's  confeffor,  poifoned  the  clofeof 
his  reign.  Father  le  Tellier,  a  violent,  fevere, 
haughty  man  and  bigotted  theologian,  directed, 
according  to  his  pleafure,  the  confcience  of  the 
old  monarch,  who  was  more  than  ever  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  impreffions  of  falfe  zeal.  The  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Quefnel,  a  father  of  the  oratory,  upon 
the  New  Teftament,  had  a  tin&ure  of  Janfenifm. 
It  was  eafy  with  a  little  attention,  to  difcover  in 
that  book  the  fpirit  of  the  port  royal,  which  at 
that  time  was  fa  fufpedted  and  decried  :  But  it 
was  as  eafy  to  forefee,  that  by  perfecuting  the 
author,  the  readers,  and  favourers  of  the  book, 
infinitely  more  harm  would  be  done,  than  by 
fome  falfe  propofitions  fcattered  through  four 
volumes  of  piety.  But  this  is  never  thought 
of  by  thofe  who  endeavour  to  direct  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  men  by  force. 

A  hundred  and  one  propofitions  of  Quefnel, 
which  le  Tellier  wanted  to  difcredit,  were  con¬ 
demned  in  1713,  by  the  famous  bull  unigenitus 
of  Clement  XI.  It  would  have  perhaps  been 
better  to  have  leflened  the  number,  and  not  to 
have  incurred  the  reproach  of  having  placed 
among  them  fome  refpedable  truths.  One  of 

the 
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the  propofitions  was- — ‘the  dread  of  an  unjufl  cx- 
communication  ou fit  not  to  'prevent  a  man  from 
doing  his  duty.  Whatever  bad  fenfe  might  be 
put  upon  it,  it  afforded  matter  of  difpute  and 
railing.  The  acceptance  and  regiftration  of 
this  bull  was  made  an  affair  oi  date.  The 
king’s  confeffor  having  met  with  numberlefs 
obftacles,  though  he  had  the  nomination  to  the 
vacant  benefices,  employed  the  mod  hateful  in¬ 
trigues,  iffued  lettres  de  cachet  in  vad  numbers, 

t,/  * 

furred  up  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  drew  an  ir¬ 
reconcilable  hatred  upon  his  order,  and  poifon- 
ed  the  latter  years  of  his  mafter’s  life,  to  erefl: 
the  conftitution  of  the  pope  into  a  law  of  the 
church  and  kingdom. 

By  an  edi£t  which  was  regiflered  in  1714,  the 
king  called  his  legitimated  children  to  the  fuc- 
eeffion,  failing  the  princes  of  the  blood,  with 
whom  he  put  them  upon  a  level ;  but  this  edidt 
was  revoked  in  1717,  His  will,  which  fettled  a 
legency,  was  not  regarded  after  his  death  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans  caufed  it  to  be  annulled  by 
an  arret. 

If  Louis  XIV.  committed  forne  great  faults, 
during  a  reign  of  leventy  two  years,  he,  in  fome 
degree,  confefled  it,  when  he  made  ufe  of  the 
following  memorable  exprefljons  to  his  fuccef- 
for  : — Endeavour  topreferve  peace  with  your  neigh¬ 
bours .  I  have  been  too  fond  of  war  do  not  imitate 
me  in  that ,  nor  in  being  too  expenjive .  Eake  advice- 
on  all  occafionSy  and  endeavour  to  difcover  the  bejly 
that  you  may  always  follow  it.  Relieve  your  people 
as  foon  as  you  can ,  and  do  that  which  unfortunately 
I  could  not  do.  He  chiefly  advifed  him  never  to 
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forget  his  duty  to  God  ;  a  powerful  motive  to 
remind  fovereigns  of  what  they  owe  to  men. 

He  preferved  that  courage  to  the  lait  which 
,  Characterizes  a  vigorous  mind.  Why  do  you 
weepy  fad  he  to  his  domefticks  ;  did  you  think  I 
was  immortal  ?  He  died  the  firft  of  September 
17 1 5,  in  thefeventy  eighth  year  of  his  age;  leav- 
ing  the  Slate  burdened  with  a  debt  of  two  thou- 
fand  millions.  The  misfortunes  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  long  been  fuffering,  the  taxes,  the  pub- 
liclv  mifery,  and  the  ferment  occasioned  by  the 
bull,  made  them  forget  his  days  of  prosperity, 
and  thole  Sentiments  which  he  deferved  on  Sev¬ 
eral  accounts,  cc  It  is  alleged  that  his  mother, 
the  queen,  faid  to  him  one  day  v/hen  he  was 
very  young— My  foiiy  endeavour  to  rejembleyour 
cc  grandfather y  and  not  your  father.  The  kin^ 
<c  having  aSked  the  region— It  is ,  faid  She,  b7 
c£  cauje  the  people  wept  at  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
“  and  laughed  at  that  of  Louis  XIII.”  (Voltaire.) 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  general  rath¬ 
er  a  caufe  of  joy  than  of  forrow  ;  but  the  arts, 
learning,  the  Sciences,  urbanity,  the  pleafures  of 
focial  life,  civil  laws,  good  order,  domeftick 
tranquillity,  perfedion  in  many  things  ;  in  one 
word,  a  part  of  thole  advantages  which  we  en¬ 
joy  at  p relent,  ought  to  immortalize  his  mem¬ 
ory. 
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C  HkA  P.  III. 

■  if 

Rise  0/  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  till  the 
War  with  Charles  XII. 

WE  have  for  a  long  time  loft  fight  of  the  The  north 
northern  powers  ;  becaufe  they  had  no  j£le"rVt- 
Ihare  in  the  war  which  was  entered  into  to  fe-  ‘ent|?nun- 

der  the  czar 

cure  the  Spanifh  fucceflion  ;  yet  Charles  XII.  Peter  I*  and 
king  of  Sweden,  and  in  a  more  particular  man-  charlesXiI* 
ner,  his  rival,  the  czar  Peter  I.  made  them- 
felves  famous  by  their  courage  and  enterprifes. 

Let  us  introduce  the  abridgment  of  their  hif- 
tory  in  this  place ;  it  is  too  interefting  for  us  to 
be  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  is  even  nec- 
effarilv  linked  with  that  of  the  fouthern  coun- 

j 

tries  of  Europe.  Peter  the  Great,  who  ftands 
forth  the  firft,  was  in  fome  degree  the  wonder  of 
his  age.  Ruftia,  or  Mufcovy,  which  was  al- 
moft  unknown  before  his  time,  is  become,  by 
his  induftry,  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world  ;  he  rnay  be  Paid  to  have  created 
or  foftered  the  feeds  of  all  thofe  furprifing  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made,  and  ftill  are 
executing  in  that  country. 

This  empire,  in  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  The  empire 
comprehends  an  extent  of  about  nineteen  hun-  ot  Rufirls 

r  .  immenle 

dred  leagues,  (or  which  fourteen  hundred  and  and  un- 
feventy  belong  to  Siberia)  and  in  its  greateft 
breadth  about  feven  hundred.  The  Roman 
empire  was  never  fo  extenfive  ;  but  an  immenft- 
ty  of  country  almoft  entirely  a  defert,  deftitute 

of 
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of  arts,  commerce,  government,  and  learning, 
forms  only  an  oblcure,  unftable  power,  fubjeefc 
to  a  thoufand  revolutions.  The  glory  of  ftates 

ought  to  be  derived  from  the  fame  fource  with 
their  power. 

y  Chrilhanity  had  been  introduced  into  Ruflia 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  by  the  zeal 
of  a  princels,  as  it  had  been  into  France,  En¬ 
gland,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.  where  the  women 
nave  had  fuch  a  fhare  in  the  converfion  of 
princes,  which  has  been  followed  by  that  of 
their  people.  The  Ruffian  church,  at  firft  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  had  an 
independent  patriarch.  In  other  refpecls  the 
chriftianity  of  this  nation,  like  that  of  the  old 
barbarians,  confided  only  in  abfurd  fuperfti- 
tions,  of  which  the  patriarch  took  advantage  ta 
rule  the  fovereign. 

I  formerly  mentioned  the  czar  John  Bafilo- 
witz,  who  freed  the  Ruffians  from  the  yoke  of 
tne  1  artars,  extended  his  conquefls  to  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  and  added  Cafan  and  Aftracan  to  his 
dominions.  Ruffia  was  torn  in  pieces  after  his 
death,  and  the  counterfeit  Demetrius  fet  the 
whole  empire  in  combuftion.  Michael  Ro- 
manow,*  the  fon  cf  an  archbiffiop,  whom  he 
made  patriarch,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by 
the  principal  boyards  in  1613,  amidft  civil  dif- 
t urban ces  and  the  rum  of  the  royal  family. 
After  having  ceded  Smolenfko  to  Poland,  and 
Ingria  to  Sweden,  he  continued  to  reign  in 

peace. 


*  Ow j  at  the  end  of  Ruffian  names,  is  pronounced  of 
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peace,  and  was  fuccceded,  in  1^4  5*  by  his  fon 
Alexis  Michaelowitz,  who  retook  Smolenfko, 
and  made  lome  other  acquifitions  from  the 
Poles.  He  even  contended  for  the  crown  of 
Poland,  and  offered  to  add  it  to  his  own.  He 
publifhed  the  fir  ft  Ruffian  code,eftablifhed  fome 
manufactures,  peopled  deferts,  and,  what  was 
more,  he  was  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Faedor  Alexiowitz,  the  eldeft  fon  and  fuccef-  Peter  thr 
for  of  Alexis,  laboured,  like  his  father,  to  civ-  Ju«^rof 
ilize  Ruffia  ;  but  he  died  young,  in  1682,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  children  ;  and  knowing  the  in¬ 
ability  of  "John  his  brother  by  a  firft  marriage, 
named  Peter,  who  was  of  a  fecond,  his  heir, 
though  he  was  then  only  two  years  of  age,  but 
who  had  already  given  proofs  of  a  fuperiour 
genius.  The  princefs  Sophia,  filter  of  the  two  ^tempts «f 
princes,  committed  fome  dreadful  exceffes  to  Sophia, 
fecure  the  crown  to  John,  or  rather  to  feize  the 
government  into  her  own  hands.  She  roufed 
the  rage  of  the  Strelitz,  a  body  of  militia  con¬ 
fiding  of  about  thirty  thoufand  men,  fimilar  to 
the  Turkidi  Janizaries.  She  carried  her  point 
fo  as  to  caufe  her  two  brothers  to  be  proclaimed, 
and  herfelf  affociated  with  them  as  coregent, 
and  in  this  manner  reigned  fome  years  with  her 
favourite  Bafilius  Galitzin  ;  but  a  confpiracy 
againd  the  life  of  Peter,  which  was  probably 
formed  by  her,  brought  on  her  own  ruin.  Pe¬ 
ter  affembled  fome  troops,  punifhed  the  fedi- 
tious,  confined  Sophia  in  a  monadery,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  only  an  empty  title  to  John,  made  himfelf 
made r  of  the  empire  in  1689. 

That 
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reforming^  That  pn«ce>  bred  up  in  ignorance  by  an  am- 
tiie  empire.  %  ious  .liter,  aduided  to  wine  and  debauchery* 

of  a  habit  which  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  every 
excels,  but  of  a  genius  capable  of  executing  the 
greatelt  enterprises,  had  already  conceived  the 
fcheme  of  reforming  the  empire.  He  wanted  to 
introduce  arts,  fciences,  military  difcipline,  the 
advantages  of  a  navy,  and  whatever  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  other  dates  of  Europe  flourifhing; 
in  one  word,  he  wanted  to  create  a  new  nation! 
This  grand  When  we  refleft  that  the  Ruffians  had  all  the 
chimerical.  prejudices  of  baroarifm,  that  they  reckoned  it 
a  crime  to  go  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
looked  upon  foreigners  with  averfion,  this  proj¬ 
ect  may  appear  chimerical  :  But  if  we  confider 
the  influence  of  authority,  and  particularly  the 
example  of  an  abfolute  fovereign,  the  afcend- 
ency  of  his  genius,  fupported  by  invincible 
iteadinels,  and  the  helps  he  might  derive  from 
the  knowledge  diffufed  in  other  countries,  the 
ddign  deferves  admiration,  and  the  confequence 

will  be  expeded  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  pru¬ 
dence. 

Le  Fort  the-  A  Angle  rayof  light  fometirnes  leads  great 
the  czar,  i^cn  to  incredible  fuccefs.  The  czar  wanted 
omy  ideas,  and  they  were  given  to  him  by  le 
I'oit,  a  Genevan  of  birth  and  merit,  who  was 
the  principal  inftrument  of  a  mod  wonderful 
1  evolution.  He  was  a  young  man,  whom  the 
fire  of  youth  and  a  defire  of  making  his  for¬ 
tune  had  drawn  to  Mofcow.  Peter  having  got 
acquainted  with  him,  favoured  him  with  his 
friendfhip,  and  perhaps  this  folid  union  had 

pleafure 
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pleafure  for  its  bafis  ;  but,  even  in  pleafures,  the 
fociety  of  le  Fort  gave  birth  to  great  defigns. 

He  had  feen  a  great  deal,  but  without  ftudy- 
ing  any  thing  thoroughly  ;  and  his  penetrat¬ 
ing  genius  was  to  enlighten  and  direft  that  of 
the  czar. 

The  army  and  the  marine  were  the  main  ob-  His  firft  at_ 
lefts  which  at  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  that  tempts  for 

•J  *  *  _  _  ^  ,  .  »  •  *  trie  army 

prince.  Being  refolved,  in  fome  future  perioci,  andmarine. 
to  abolifh  the  Strelitz,  whofe  dreadful  feditions 
fometimes  fhook  the  throne,  he  undertook  to 
form  officers  and  foldiers,  and  to  make  them 
fubmit  to  a  difcipline  hitherto  unknown.  Le 
Fort  began  with  one  company,  which  increafed 
to  a  regiment  of  twelve  thoufand  men.  To  fet 
an  example  of  fubordination  to  the  boyards, 

Peter  ferved  in  the  quality  of  a  drummer,  and 
advanced  gradually,  one  ftep  after  another,  in 
his  army  :  He  purfued  his  plan  with  wonderful 
zeal,  and,  by  fteady  perfeverence,  accomplifhed 
his  purpofe.  Fie  took  the  fame  meafures  to 
form  a  navy  ;  he  caufed  vefTels  to  be  built  by 
foreigners,  and  learnt  the  art  of  working  them  ; 
and,  though  he  had  fcarce  a  fhadow  of  a  fleet, 
he  appointed  le  Fort  admiral,  always  enlarging 
his  views  in  the  glorious  career  which  he  had 
opened  to  himfelf. 

In  1689  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Camhi,  Treaty  of 
emperour  of  China,  on  account  of  fome  forts,  thcChineie* 
for  which  they  contended  near  the  river  Amur. 

Seven  Chinefe  ambaffadours  prefen-ted  thernfel  ves 
upon  the  fpot,  and  the  boundaries  were  fettled. 

China  had  never  before  fent  an  embaffy,  nor 

«  concluded 
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eluded  a  treaty  with  any  other  power. 

T.  his  nation,  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  ic  fo  re- 
“  nowned  for  the  practice  of  morality,  was  ig- 
norant  of  what  we  call  the  law  of  nations ; 
“  that  is,  thofe  indetermined  regulations  of 
“  war  ar>d  peace,  privileges  of  publick  minif- 
“  ters,  forms  of  treaties,  the  obligations  which 
are  the  conlec[uence,  difputes  about  prece- 
“  dency  and  the  point  of  honour.”  Two  Jefuit 
miffionaries  fmoothed  the  way  for  this  unheard 
of  negotiation  between  two  nations  whofe 
languages  had  nothing  in  common.  The  treaty 
was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  engraven  upon 
two  large  pieces  of  marble,  intended  to  mark 
the  limits  between  the  two  empires.  The  Sove- 
i eign  Tend  of  all  things  was  invoked  againlf 
thole  who  fhould  violate  their  oath  ;  and  it 

feemed  that  both  parties  refpedled  the  fame 
God. 

warwhh  The  emperour  Leopold,  Poland,  and  Venice, 

t  e  urks.  were  at  thac  time  at  war  with  the  Turk3  .  and 

RulTia  had  already  made  a  diverlion  in  their  fa¬ 
vour.  Peter  being  defirous  to  inure  his  troops 
to  war,  and  to ‘profit  by  favourable  conjunc¬ 
tures,  undertook  the  liege  of  Azoph.  This 
place,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  (the 
ancient  Tanais)  commands  the  fea,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name,  and  opens  a  paffage  into  the 
Euxine.  1  he  Ottoman  empire  had  the  greateft 
reafon  to  preferve  it,  and  the  Ruffian  to  make  a 
'  conclueft  0^n-  A  fit!*  fiege,  in  1695,  did  not 

Azoph? cf  fucceed,  but  the  next  year  it  was  carried  by  the 
czar  in  perfon.  His  little  fleet  defeated  the 

zaicks 
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zaicks*  of  Conftantinople  ;  an  advantage  likely 
to  increafe  his  confidence.  A  triumphal  entry  Triumph  at 
which  he  made  at  Mofcow,  when  he  walked 
among  the  crowd  of  officers  in  the  train  of  the 
generals,  was  very  well  calculated  to  infpire 
courage  and  military  fubordination. 

The  genius  of  Peter  would  have  been  fet-  Peterre. 
tered,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  foreigners  he 
retained  in  his  fervice.  What  models  could  he  inftru&ion. 
find  in  Ruffia,  or  what  means  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  ?  The  more  he  learnt  from  thofe  foreign¬ 
ers,  the  more  was  he  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of 
feeking  information  ;  and  his  paffionate  defire 
of  performing  great  actions,  infpired  him  with 
the  refolution  of  going  to  the  fountain  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  perfon.  He  thought  that  he  ffiould 
withdraw  from  his  dominions  for  a  time,  to 
travel  as  a  private  perfon,  not  as  a  monarch, 
and  to  fearch  for  whatever  could  be  of  ufe  to 
his  own  empire,  at  the  extremities  of  Europe. 

He  named  three  ambafladours,  le  Fort  and  two 
Ruffians,  whom  he  intended  to  vifit  the  powers 
with  whom  he  was  in  alliance  ;  and,  having 
prudently  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  management  of  publick  affairs,  entered 
into  the  train  of  the  ambaffadours. 

He  began  his  journey  by  Livonia,  the  moft  HIs  route# 
fertile  province  of  the  north,  and  fubjedt  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  The  governour  of  Riga,  by 
refufing  him  the  fatisfadtion  of  viewing  the  for¬ 
tifications,  undoubtedly  exafperated  that  haugh¬ 
ty 

*  A  kind  of  vefTels  proper  for  the  Mediterranean. 
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ty  temper,  already  premeditating  fomefchemes 
againft  the  young  king,  Charles  XII.  From 
thence  he  paiTed  on  to  Germany,  where  the  de- 
.  bauchery  of  the  table  was  but  too  agreeable  to 
^\Tof  the  tenour  Peter's  life.  When  heated  with 

kForauaiaft  WmC  aC  an  entertainment,  he  drew  his  fword 
upon  le  Fort ;  but  the  lorrow  with  which  he 
was  penetrated,  and  his  having  begged  pardon* 
defaced  the  remembrance  of  his  paffion.  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  murderer  of  Clitus,  was  lefs  ex- 
cufabie^;  fince,  by  violating  the  rights  of  na¬ 
ture  ano  friendship,  he  ftifled  the  principles  of 
an  exce^ent  education. 

in  Holland  L  was  in  Holland  that  Peter  became  an  ob- 
iaannd.En£“  ie6t  wo«hy  of  admiration,  when,  in  the  garb 
of  a  mechanick,  known  by  the  name  of  majler 
Peter,  (Peterbas)  he  learnt  whatever  belonged 
to  fliip  building,  labouring  and  living  with  the 
workmen.  He  likewife  ftudied  anatomy,  nat¬ 
ural  hiftory,  and  the  ufeful  arts ;  efteeming  it 
his  greatelt  honour  to  pradtife  whatever  he 
wanted  to  eftablifh  in  his  own  dominions.  He 
went  to  perfect  himfelf  in  England,  where  he 
was  taught  the  mathematical  proportions  to  be 
obferved  in  fliip  building,  and  conftrudted  one, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  a  model.  Having 
at  laft  attached  fome  chofen  men,  of  every  pro- 
feffion,  to  his  fervice,  luch  as  fea  officers,  pi¬ 
nts  return.  lots>  ^uroeons>  gunners,  Tailors,  &c.  he  re¬ 
turned  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  either  with  a 

view  of  examining  the  German  difeipline,  or  to 
tranfaft  fome  political  affairs  with  the  emperour 
Leopold,  who  was  in  alliance  with  him  againft 

the 
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the  Turks.  He  left  Mofcow  in  April  1697, 
and  did  not  return  till  September  1698  ;  when 
his  prefence  was  become  neceffary. 

A  barbarous,  ignorant  people  are  more  ea- 
fily  provoked  than  others,  at  innovations  which 
contradift  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  their 
country.  The  Ruffians  faw  unknown  pradtices 
introduced  by  crowds  of  foreigners,  and  were 
provoked  at  the  fovereign  for  having  abfented 
himfelf  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  fending  his 
fubjeds  into  other  countries  for  improvement. 
He  was  taxed  with  impiety,  for  having  granted 
permiffion  to  the  Englifh  to  fell  tobacco  in 
Ruffia ;  for  the  ufe  of  tobacco  was  prohibited  by 
the  priefts  as  finful  ;  which  laft  motive  partic¬ 
ularly  roufed  the  minds  of  the  malecontents. 
They  refolved  to  place  the  princefs  Sophia  up¬ 
on  the  throne ;  and  the  Strelitz,  who  were  dif- 
perfed  towards  Lithuania,  having  affembled, 
revolted,  and  marched  to  Mofcow  ;  where  they 
were  met  by  the  new  regular  troops  commanded 
by  Shein  a  Pruffian,  and  Gordon  a  Scotchman, 
and  were  totally  defeated,  which  added  to  their 
hatred  of  foreigners. 

Happily,  the  czar  appeared  when  he  was 
leaft  expected.  His  difpofition  was  cruel  ;  he 
thought  feverity  was  neceffary  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  and  commanded  numbers  to  be  put  to 
death.  Two  thoufand  of  the  Strelitz  were  fa- 
crificed,  the  greateft  part  of  the  others  confined 
at  the  extremity  .of  the  empire,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  formed  into  fome  regiments,  from  whom 
no  dangerous  attempts  were  apprehended. 

Vol.  V.  A  a  “  Ofman, 
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<f  Ofman*  the  fultan  of  the  Turks,5’  fays  M.  de 
Voltaire,  cc  was,  in  the  fame  age,  depofed  and 
€C  murdered,  for  having  only  given  room  to  the 
“  Janizaries  to  fufpedt  that  he  intended  to  leflen 
ic  their  number.  Peter,  having  taken  his  meaf- 
“  ures  better,  was  more  fortunate.55  What  is 
it  of  which  a  vigorous  government  is  not  capa¬ 
ble,  when  it  prepares  for  the  execution  of  its 
defigns  with  prudence*? 

I  hen  it  was  that  a  general  reformation  be¬ 
gan,  not  only  in  the  army,  but  likewife  in  the 
adminiftration,  the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  and 
alfo  in  the  church.  It  could  only  be  attempted 
by  an  abfolute  prince ;  and,  for  the  execution, 
all  the  defpotifm  of  the  czar  was  difplayed.  By 
it  he  at  lead  laid  the  foundation  of  the  real 
grandeur  of  the  empire,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
happinefs  of  the  Ruffians  ;  if  a  people,  by  be¬ 
coming  civilized,  can  be  truly  happy  without 
being  free.  Le  Fort  died,  but  this  lofs  did  not 
alter  the  plan  of  reformation.  As  the  diflike 
to  foreigners  was  one  of  the  great  obftrudtions 
to  the  defigns  of  the  czar,  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  abolifh  the  external  marks  by  which 
they  were  diftinguifhed  from  his  fubjedts,  who 
wore  their  beards  and  clothes  long.  His  ex¬ 
ample  was  lufficient  to  effedt  it  at  court,  but 
the  people  were  fo  obftinate,  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  employ  violence.  A  tax  was  laid  upon 
the  refractory,  and  the  clothes  and  beards  of 
thofe  who  refufed  to  pay  were  cut.  According 
to  the  writer  of  the  czar's  hiftory,  this  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  an  air  of  gaiety  which  prevented  fe- 
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ditions,  though  undoubtedly  there  was  enough 
to  occafion  them  $  but  probably  fear  had  a 
greater  effect  than  a  diflembled  gaiety ;  be- 
fides,  the  bulk  of  the  people  Hill  preferve  their 
old  drefs. 

Peter  had  experienced  how  dangerous  the  Patriarch 
clergy  became  by  their  prejudices  and  cabals,  abohihed* 
when  they  acquire  too  great  power.  The  pa¬ 
triarch  being  dead,  that  great  dignity  was  fup- 
prefled,  and  the  revenue  added  to  the  crown, 
the  church  receiving  its  laws  from  Peter,  who 
kept  it  in  conftant  fubje&ion.  Being  defirous  Law  to 
to  leflen  the  number  of  monks,  which  he  thought lefren  the 
was  the  more  hurtful  to  the  irate  as  the  empire  monks, 
wanted  inhabitants,  he  forbid  their  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  cloifter  before  the  age  of  fifty. 

If  this  law  had  continued,  it  had  undoubtedly 
put  an  end  to  the  monaftick  life,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  had  zealous  defenders. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  the  other  ref. 
firft  of  January,  inftead  of  the  firft  of  Septem-  orrnations* 
her,  the  ufe  of  paper  for  writing  was  com¬ 
manded,  the  cuftorn  of  marrying,  without  the 
parties  having  feen  each  other,  was  wifely  abol- 
ifhed  $  and  thefe  were  reformations  effe&ed  by 
the  czar.  A  focial  fpirit  was  diffufed  with  the 
increafe  of  knowledge,  which  time  alone  could 
bring  to  perfection. 

When  this  prince  was  employing  himfelf  in  Projea  of 
the  docks  of  Sardarn  in  Holland,  to  learn  the  h^empife 
art  of  conftrucfting  and  navigating  Ihins,  he  un-  towards  the 

A  U,  U  •  A  !_  i  r  r  >  Baltick. 

doubtedly  conceived  the  defign  of  creating  a 
powerful  navy,  which  might  make  him  refpe&ed 
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in  Europe,  and  attract  commerce  into  his  do¬ 
minions  :  But  the  port  of  Archangel,  upon  the 
AYhite  Sea,  coming  from  which  it  is  neceffary 
to  double  Lapland  and  Norway,  was  badly  fitu- 
ated  for  his  purpofe,  fince  for  feven  months  in 
the  year  it  is  inacceflible.  The  fea  of  Azoph 
and  the  Cafpian  were  ftill  more  inconvenient, 
from  their  diftance,  though  in  other  refpefts 
advantageous.  It  was  therefore  eflentially  nec¬ 
eflary  to  extend  his  empire  towards  the  Baltick. 
If  he  was  a&uated  by  ambition  to  feize  from 
Sweden  what  fhe  poflefled  on  that  coaft,  it  was 
the  ambition  of  a  vaft  genius,  which  does  not 
indulge  itfelf  in  chimeras. 

Treaty  of  £he  treaty  of  Carlowitz  with  the  Turk  in 

Cariowitz.  1 699,  Peter  kept  the  important  conqueft  of 

Azoph,  but  he  had  only  obtained  a  truce  of  two 
years ;  however,  he  got  it  prolonged  to  twenty, 
and  dedicated  all  his  attention  to  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  his  empire  on  the  fide  of  Europe. 

We  fhall  now  fee  him  engaged  with  another 
Alexander. 
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Rife  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden. — He 
triumphs  over  all  his  Enemies ,  and  dethrones 
Augustus  King  of  Poland. 

AT  the  death  of  Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  Youth  of 
in  1697,  his  fon  Charles  XII.  was  only  xil[les 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  feemed  incapable  of 
acquiring  reputation  on  the  throne  ;  however, 
fome  circumftances  which  happened  while  he 
was  very  young,  gave  tokens  of  heroick  qual¬ 
ities.  Though  obftinate,  and  averfe  rforn 
ftudy,  yet,  when  it  was  recommended  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  glory,  he  got  the  better  of 
his  reluflance.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
reading  Quintus  Curtius,  and  one  day  when  his  his^peL 
preceptor  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  Alex-  flty t0  wai* 
ander,  he  replied — -I  think  I  could  wijhto  refemble 
him . — But  he  only  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty  two , 
added  the  preceptor. — Is  not  that  enough ,  when 
a  man  has  conquered  kingdoms  ?  This  reply  of 
the  young  prince  was  the  occafion  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  faying,  that  he  would  exceed  the  great 
Guftavus.  When  he  afcended  the  throne,  and 
was  freed  from  the  regency  of  his  mother,  all 
hopes  of  him  were  difpelled  ;  he  gave  no  appli¬ 
cation,  and  fhewed  he  was  of  an  impetuous, 
haughty  temper  ;  but  danger  very  foon  un¬ 
veiled  his  genius  and  difpofition.  Three  pow-  Enemicsby 
erful  enemies  joined  in  a  league  to  opprefs  him  ;  whom  he 
and  in  that  very  inftant  he  ftiewed  himfelf  a  c  reatene  0 
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great  man.  Let  us  trace  from  its  fource  a  war 
of  eighteen  years,  which  laid  wade  the  north,  at 
the  very  time  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe 
were  in  a  flame  about  the  Spanifh  fucceffion. 

viofated  fhe  .  T^ou^ands  of  examples  prove  that  defpotifm 

privileges  of  is  contrary  to  the  trueintereft  of  fovereigns  ;  of 

nians.  which  the  following  is  a  very  remarkable  in- 
ftance.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Fin¬ 
land,  Sweden  had  got  pofiTelfion  of  Eftonia  and 
Livonia  ;  an  acquifition  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  Olivia.  She  left  the  Livonians 
their  privileges,  for  new  fubje&s  are  at  firft 
treated  with  gentlenefs,  but,  according  to  the 
pradice  of  defpots,  Charles  ‘  XI.  violated  them 
when  he  thought  it  was  for  his  advantage. 

Patkul  ex-  Patkul,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  Li- 

monVrchTto  V(?n*aj  having  claimed  the  rights  of  his  country 

&wJ?d2Tnft  wich  a  bo^d  freedom^  was  condemned  to  fuffer 
death  ;  but  he  efcaped,  breathing  indignation 
and  revenge.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
he  found  no  difficulty  to  perfuade  the  king  of 
Poland,  (Auguftus  eledfor  of  Saxony)  and  af- 
terwards  the  czar  Peter,  that  the  weaknefs  of 
the  young  king  Charles  XII.  prefented  a  valu¬ 
able  opportunity  of  recovering  from  Sweden 
thole  provinces  which  they  had  formerly  loft. 

Grounds  of .  Frederick  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  was  no  lefs 

withTuen  lrJc*Inec^  take  advantage  of  contingencies. 

Sark.  The  ancient  convention  of  Chriftian  III.  with 
his  brother  Adolphus,  with  regard  to  the  dutch- 
ies  of  Holftein  Gottorp  and  Slefwick,  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Holftein 
ought  to  poflefs  in  common,  was  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  dilputes  between  the  two 
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branches.  The  duke  of  Holftein,  the  brother 
in  law  of  Charles,  being  attacked  by  Frederick, 
had  gone  to  Stockholm,  and  Sweden  was  al¬ 
ready  threatened  by  the  arms  of  Denmark. 

It  was  deliberated  in  council  what  means  Aftoni<hins 
fhould  be  employed  to  avert  lo  many  dangers  young 
and  fome  of  the  council  propoling  to  try  nego¬ 
tiation — -/  am  refolvedy  faid  the  young  king, 
never  to  carry  on  an  unjuft  war ,  and  never  to  finiflo 
a  juft  one  until  I  have  ruined  my  enemies .  I  /ball 
attack  the  firft  who  declares  againft  me>  and  by 
defeating  him  I  hope  to  deter  the  reft.  He  in- 
ftantly  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  war,  changed 
his  manner  of  living,  reduced  himfelf  to  the 
fimpleft  drefs,  to  the  moft  frugal  and  common 
diet,  renouncing  all  pleafures,  and  dedicating 
his  life  to  fatigue  and  dangers. 

The  king'of  Denmark  had  attacked  Holftein,  i70C. 
the  king  of  Poland  Livonia,  and  the  Ruffians 
poured  upon  Ingria,  a  neighbouring  province  to  accepts 
.  likewife  belonging  to  Sweden.  Charles  XII.  peac  ' 
having  embarked,  very  foon  landed  on  the 
ifland  of  Zealand,  where  Copenhagen  is  fitu- 
ated,  and  made  that  capital  tremble.  Frederick 
made  hafte  to  conclude  a  peace,  by  indemnify¬ 
ing  the  duke  of  Holftein.  This  firft:  war  was 
at  an  end  in  fix  weeks.  Having,  for  the  firft 
time,  heard  the  whiftling  of  balls,  which  were 
fired  at  him,  Charles  faid — Welf  for  the  future 
this  fhall  be  my  rnufick.  He  accuftomed  himfelf 
to  it  but  too  much  ;  and  that  irrefiftible  paffion 
for  war  was  feen  to  fpring  ud,  which  nothing 
could  difarm. 
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Auguflrus,  king  of  Poland,  had  already 
raifed  die  fiege  of  Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia  j 
when  Charles,  impatient  to  be  revenged  of  the 
czar,  whom  he  with  reafon  accufed  of  having 
violated  recent  treaties  of  peace,  haftened  into 
Ingru,  m  the  month  of  September,  at  the  head 
ot  about  nine  thoufand  men.  The  Ruffian 
army,  of  about  fixty  thoufand,  had  laid  lie^e 
to  Narva  j  when,  taking  advantage  of  a  heavy 
inow,  which  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces  he 
attacked  them,  and  forced  their  intrenchments. 
Being  feized  with  a  panick,  amidft  the  confufion 
pi  incipally  occafioned  by  a  want  of  difcipline 
thirty  thoufand  men  furrendered  prifoners  to  a 
imall  number  of  Swedes  :  The  artillery,  confid¬ 
ing  of  forty  five  pieces  of  cannon,  their  camp, 
baggage,  and  every  thing,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  Such  was  the  firft  campaign 
or  a  King  of  feventeen.  1  v\;  '  ^ 

noldiTcour!  .  ^]e  Ruffians  offered  up  lamentations  to 

a,ed.  their  patron  faint  Nicholas,  and  repeated  an  ah- 
iurd  prayer,  compofed  by  a  biffiop,  in  which  the 
owedes  were  reprefented  as  execrable  forcerers, 
the  czar  was  bufiiy  employed  to  repair  his  mis- 
fortune.  Par  from  being  diffieartened,  he  was 
fenfible  that  the  excellent  difcipline  of  the  ene¬ 
rgy,  and  even  their  viftories,  would  contribute 
to  orm  his  troops. — They  will  long  continue  Jupe~ 
ricuv  to  us,  laid  he,  hut  they  will  teach  us  at  lad 

Sti'fSir  f°  COnVier'  ,Per"r  made  new  preparations,  and 
fuccefs^  even  fvlofcow  were  melted  into  can¬ 

non  ;  the  lakes  of  Peipus  and  Ladoga  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  half  galleys  to  fight  the  fhips  of 
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Sweden  ;  and  all  thefe  works  were  diredled  by 
the  prince,  who  gradually  reaped  the  fruit  of 
his  application.  The  campaigns  of  1701  and 
1702  were  a  mixture  of  lofs  and  fuccefs,  both 
upon  land  and  upon  the  lakes  ;  but  a  vidtory 
which  was  gained  by  general  Sheremetow,  was 
followed  by  the  taking  of  Marienburg,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  confines  of  Livonia  and  Ingria.  It  / 
was  at  this  place  that  a  young  woman  or  Livo-  taken  Prir- 
nia,  called  Catharine,  was  made  prifoner,  who  oner* 
from  captivity  alcended  the  throne,  fucceeded 
the  czar,  and  worthily  fupplied  his  place. 

Noteburg,  at  prefent  Shluflelburg,  (the  key 
town)  a  ftrong  place  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  conqueft  of 
jthe  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  which  may  be  called  ^aen*uf" 
the  key  of  Ingria  and  Finland,  could  not  refill 
the  efforts  of  the  Ruffians,  who  mounted  three 
breaches  when  they  gave  the  affault  :  There 
Icarcely  remained  a  hundred  Swedes  capable  of 
fervice,  yet  they  would  not  capitulate  till  they 
had  leave  to  prove  the  place  could  no  longer 
be  defended.  By  their  ancient  difeipline  theyal-  Swediftdif- 
ways  did  wonders.  Mentzikow,  who  had  been 
a  paltry  cook  in  his  youth,  but  at  this  time  was  Mcntzi- 
the  favourite  of  the  czar,  decorated  with  the  *c° 
title  of  Prince,  and,  by  his  abilities  and  fer- 
vices,  worthy  of  favour,  was  appointed  govern- 
our  of  this  new  conqueft.  His  fuccefs  was  a 
motive  for  infpiring  emulation  and  jealoufy, 
and  it  was  of  great  importance  to  prefer  men 
who  were  born  to  perform  noble  adtions. 

k  "I  he  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  always  vidto- 
nous,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  Cour-  ]pa^erdfbu.rg 
land,  crolTed  Lithuania,  and  penetrated  into  the  victories 
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the  heart  of  Poland,  where  he  wanted  to  de¬ 
throne  Auguftus,  and  afterwards  to  fall  with 
his  whole  force  upon  Ruflia.  Peter  only  exe- 
cuted  his  defigns  with  the  greater  ardour  ;  and, 
while  he  was  employed  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  fending  aid  to  his  ally,  laid  the  foundation 
ot  Peteriburg  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of 
x  inland,  in  a  marfhy  country  fituated  upon  the 
Newa,  which  joins  the  lake  of  Ladoga.  An 
infinite  number  of  obftacles  was  furmounted  in 
the  execution  of  this  undertaking  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  months  a  Dutch  vefiel  came  to  carry 
on  a  trade  at  Peteriburg,  which  then  only  con- 
.ifietl  oi  two  brick  houfes  and  fome  cottages 
(1703.)  This  growing  town  was  very  ffion 
(ecured,  by  ere&ing  the  fort  of  Kronflot. 

f  In  *704  the  czar,  in  perfon,  laid  fiege  to 

he  Narva,  and  took  it  by  affiault  ;  by  this  means 
wiping  away  the  (tain  of  the  famous  defeat  of 
hi;,  troops  by  Charles  XII.  and,  what  did  him 
bill  greater  honour,  he  endeavoured  to  flop  the 
brutal  fury  of  his  foldiers,  which  it  is  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  to  refrain  after  an  aflault,  while  they  are 
intoxicated  with  fuccefs.  Two  of  them,  who 
difobcyed  his  orders,  he  killed  with  his  own 
hands,  and  laying  his  fword  afterwards  upon 
me  table  of  the  town  houie — This  fword,  faid 
r.e  to  the  conquered,  is  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
my  own  foldiers ,  which  Ifpilt  for  your  prefervation. 
loo  o.ren  '..ruel,  in  this  inttance  he  did  homage 
to  humanity.  All  Ingria  fubmitted  to  the  yoke, 
anu  prince  Mentzikow  was  appointed  govern- 
our-  Peter  had  lately  been  lieutenant  of  bom- 
bardeers,  under  his  command. 

Let 
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Let  us  rapidly  follow  the  Swedifh  hero,  who 
<*ave  law  to  Poland,  dethroned  Auguftus,  cauf- 
ed  another  king  to  be  chofen,  and  who  feemed 
to  fight  with  no  other  intention  than  to  humble 
his  enemies,  without  intending  to  profit  by  his 
victories. 

In  a  ftate  fo  badly  conftituted  as  Poland,  a  piaureof 
where  the  people  are  flaves,  and  cruelly  op-  frabiedt>om 
preffed  ;  where  the  provinces,  though  fertile,  ^conm-^ 
are  exceffively  poor  ;  where  an  independent  no-  govern- 
bility  free  themfelves  from  almoft  every  obli-  mLnt' 
gation  ;  where  the  deliberations  of  the  diets  are 
defeated  by  the  oppofition  of  one  of  the  nobles ; 
where  the  moft  important  affairs  are  decided  by 
the  fword  ;  where  feditious  confederacies  tear 
in  pieces  the  republick,  upon  pretence  of  main¬ 
taining  the  laws  ;  where  the  authority  of  an 
elective  king  conftantly  gives  umbrage  to  the 
licentioufnefs,  rather  than  to  the  liberty  of  the 
nobles  ;  where  the  malecontents  have  always  to 
oppofe  to  him  the  pafla  convent  a,  which  he 
fwears  at  his  confecration  to  obferve,  and  dif- 
penfes  his  fubjefts  from  their  obedience,  if  he 
dares  to  violate  them  $  where  the  country  is 
expofed,  from  a  perfuafion  that  fortreffes  would 
only  ferve  to  keep  them  in  fubjedtion  ;  where 
civil  order  and  military  difcipline  are  equally 
unknown  3  in  a  word,  where  all  the  abufes  of 
the  ancient  Gothick  government  fubfift,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  body  of  the  people  are 
regarded  as  nothing,  and  a  corrupt  nobility  com¬ 
monly  fell  their  fuffrages  :  In  fuch  a  miferable 
republick,  which  nature  feemed  to  intend  for  a 
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flouncing  itate,  it  was  alinoft  impoffible  for 
Auguftusto  refill  Charles  of  Sweden. 

eing  accultomed  to  abfolute government  in 
axon*  e  carried  principles  and  ideas  into 
Poland  utle  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  nation. 
1  he  1  o,es  did  not  approve  of  the  fcheme  of 
conquering  Livonia,  as  they  forefaw  that  fuch 
a  conqudt  would  make  him  more  formidable 
to  thcmfelves  ;  they  loudly  exclaimed  againft  a 
v/ar  undertaken  without  their  confent,  and  the 
party  who  at  firft  oppofed  his  election,  already 

fu-nt0  fo™  -cabals*  Cardinal  Radjoufki, 
archbifhop  of  Gnefna,  primate  of  the  kin°-- 

dom,  all  powerful  from  his  dignity,  and  equally 
angerous  from  his  artifices,  fecretly  meditated 
a  revolution.  The  generals  and  the  great  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  crown,  though  indebted  to  the  king 
tor  their  employments,  were  fcarcely  depend^ 
fr.t  upon  him,  becaufe,  though  he  had  the 
right  of  appointment,  he  could  not  difplace 
tuem.  Auguflus,  having  nobody  upon  whom 
he  could  depend  but  his  Saxons,  and  purfued 
by  a  dreadful  perfevering  conqueror,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greatelt  extremity.  The  import¬ 
ant  details  which  I  am  obliged  to  lupprefs, 
fhould  be  read  in  the  hiflory  of  Charles  XII. 

Charles  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  War- 
fitw  in  1702,  declared  that  he  would  not  confent 
to  a  peace  rill  another  king  was  chofen.  A u- 
guiiiis  was  tnen  at  Cracow  ;  and  being  refolved 
10  come  to  action,  was  defeated  at  ClilTaw,  by 
an  army  only  half  his  number  :  Cracow  was 
taken  ;  a  Saxon  general  was  defeated  the  next 


year 


and  Dantzick,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  free 
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cities  by  their  privileges,  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
ranfom  for  having  made  refiftance.  The  pri¬ 
mate,  who  had  hitherto  preferved  the  mafic  of 
fidelity,  declared  againft  the  king  at  the  afifem- 
bly  of  Warfaw,  and  in  1704  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant.  Upon  the  refufal  of  prince 
Alexander  Sobiefki,  one  of  the  fons  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  ki-ng  of  that  name,  Charles  caufed  the 
election  to  fall  upon  Staniflaus  Leczinfki,  a  pal-  Eieaionof 
atine  of  Pofnania,  and  treafurer  of  the  crown,  Leczinfkf. 
a  young  nobleman  in  whom  he  found  leveral 
features  of  his  own  character. 

The  czar  did  not  abandon  Auguftus  ;  but,  at  The  Swedes 
a  conference  which  they  had  at  Grodno  in  Li- 
thuania,  they  formed  a  new  plan  of  operations.  aadSaxoaa* 
Sixty  thoufand  Ruffians  difperfed  in  Poland, 
only  ferved  to  lay  wafte  the  country,  and  were 
every  where  defeated  in  fmall  parties  by  the 
Swedes.  Schullenburg,  an  able  Saxon  general, 
was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  at  the  battle  of 
Franftadt,  in  1706,  by  general  Renchild,  with 
an  army  greatly  inferiour,  when  fear  did  more 
than  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  and  every  thing 
was  decided  almoft  in  a  moment.  Charles  very 
foon  made  himfelf  matter  of  Saxony,  which  he 
laid  under  heavy  contributions,  but  maintained 
that  rigorous  difcipline  which  was  the  principal 
fource  of  his  viftories. 

Auguftus  being  driven  to  defpair,  fecretly  Augufius 
fued  for  peace ;  and  the  conditions  prefcribed  prmtciy^ 
by  Charles  were,  that  he  fhould  renounce  his 
crown,  acknowledge  Staniflaus,  and  deliver  up 
Patkul.  That  Livonian  was  in  the  fervice  of 
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*7  quality  of  general  and  am- 
alfadour.  During  the  negotiation,  prince 
entzikow,  from  whom  Auguftus  carefully 
concealed  every  thing,  almoft  obliged  him  to 
attack  a  Swedifh  general  at  Kalifk.  The  Ruf* 
fians  made  the  attack,  and  gamed  the  vidtory, 
which  was  the  firft  time  of  their  defeating  the 
Swedes  in  a  regular  engagement;  however,  Au- 
guftus  fhamefully  fubmitted  to  the  terms  pre- 
thing,  even  bribed  by  Charles,  and  figned  a  treaty  without 
after  a  vie-  being  able  to  procure  better  terms  than  the  firft. 

He  was  even  obliged  to  write  a  complimentary 
letter  to  Staniflaus  ;  and  Patkul,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  confined  upon  an  unjuft  fufpicion,  was 

Patkui.°f  given  up  to  the  kinS  of  Sweden,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  complaints  of  the  czar,  caufed  the 

minifter  of  that  great  prince  to  be  broken  upon 
the  wheel.  The  fentence  gave  to  Charles  the 
title  of  moft  clement  prince.  What  clemency  1 
exclaimed  Patkul.  Hearing  himfelf  condemned 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country —Alas  /  added  he,  l 
have  Jerved  it  but  too  well . .  We  here  fee  to  whac 
degree  of  injuftice  defpotifm  can  hurry  even 
great  fouls. 

Chariest 1 1  This  Peace>  wbich  was  concluded  in  the 

camp  of  Altrenftat,  near  Leipfick,  completed 
the  fame  of  Charles  XII.  and,  while  there,  he 
received  a  crowd  of  ambaffadours.  The  war 
which  was  kindled  againft  France  and  Spain  fet 
all  Europe  in  commotion,  and  every  power  was 
folicitous  of  his  alliance.  It  was  fufpefted  that 
he  was  inclined  to  join  Louis  XIV.  though  in 
1700  he  had  promifed  a  neutrality.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  as  great  a  negotiator 
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as  genera],  came  to  found  his  intentions,  and 
having  fo on  difcovered  his  defign  of  carrying 
the  war  into  Ruffia,  left  him  without  having 
made  any  propofals.  The  haughty  and  fortu¬ 
nate  emperour  Jofeph  yielded  in  feveral  points 
which  were  required  of  him  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  before  he  quitted  Germany  ;  particu¬ 
larly  in  favour  of  the  proteftants  of  Silefia. 

In  1707  Saxony  was  delivered  from  the  His  vifitto 
Swedes,  who  let  out  from  that  country  loaded  edVingTu. 
with  plunder.  Their  hero,  who  made  fport  of  suftu3» 
every  kind  of  danger,  took  a  fancy,  in  palling, 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  Auguftus.  He  hurried  on  be¬ 
fore  his  army  with  fome  general  officers,  and,  • 
under  a  borrowed  name,  prefented  himfelf  at 
the  gate  of  Drefden  :  He  entered,  in  his  boots, 
the  apartment  of  the  king  whom  he  had  reduced 
to  his  electorate,  and  having  breakfafted  with 
him,  vifited  the  fortifications,  and  then  joined 
his  army,  who  were  uneafy  at  his  abfence.  / 
truftedy  faid  he,  to  my  good  fortune , 
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CHAP.  Y. 

Charles  XII.  defeated  at  Pultawa,  flees  into 
Turky. — The  Campaign  of  Pruth  fatal  to 
the  Czar. — His  Peace  with  the  Turks.— 
Continuation  of  the  War  in  the  North . 

H  E  czar  was  very  near  caufing  an  elec- 
tion  of  a  third  king  of  Poland  :  It  was 
mwwght  of  in  a  diet  held  at  Lublin  ;  and  fome 
palatines  were  propofed,  which  would  have  been 
a  new  fource  of  deftruftion  and  horrours  for 
this  ruined  republick.  However,  the  minifter 
of  France  in  Saxony  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  Swedes  and  Ruffians.  Charles  bluntly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  treat  with  the  czar  in  Mof- 
cow,  and  his  prefumption  gave  room  for  that 
excellent  expreffion  of  Peter  the  Great — My 
hr other  Charles  wants  to  play  the  part  of  Alexander , 
hut  he  fh all  not  find  me  a  Darius .  Here  is  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  a  change  of  fortune  befel  that 
hero,  who,  from  his  faults  and  obftinacy,  was 
more  deferving  of  cenfure,  than  of  admiration 
for  his  heroifm.  ^ 

At  the  head  of  forty  five  thoufand  men  he 
entered  Lithuania,  where  the  czar  then  was  ; 
and  having  taken  Grodno  from  him,  advanced 
towards  the  Dnieper,  (the  Boryfthenes)  when 
he  defeated  a  great  body  of  Ruffians  advanta- 
geoufiy  intrenched  behind  a  torrent  and  morafs 
at  Holozin.  He  found  himfelf  upon  the  road 
to  Mofcow  3  but  inftead  of  purfuing  it,  having 
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croffed  the  Dnieper,  he  turned  to  the  fouth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Ukraine,  the  country  of  the 
Coffacks,  which  he  expefted  foon  to  fubdue, 
and  then  to  fall  upon  the  capital  of  Ruffia.  The 
old  Mazeppa,  hetman  or  chief  of  the  Coffacks, 
who  had  betrayed  his  fovereign  the  czar,  in- 
fpired  the  king  of  Sweden  with  this  fatal  refo- 
lution,  by  promifing  to  join  him  with  an  ar¬ 
my,  and  to  find  him  both  provifions  and  mon¬ 
ey  ;  promifes  which  prudence  ffiould  have 
weighed,  but  were  trufted  without  examina¬ 
tion. 

Expofed  to  imminent  dangers,  he  marched 
towards  the  Defna,  which  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Dnieper,  the  place  where  Mazeppa  was  to 
have  joined  him  ;  but  his  attempts  to  engage 
the  Coffacks  in  rebellion  were  fruitlefs.  He 
did  not  appear,  and  provifions  began  to  fail  ; 
but  general  Lewenhaupt  was  advancing  with 
fixteen  thoufand  men,  and  all  forts  of  provif¬ 
ions,  from  Livonia  ;  yet  this  great  refource 
foon  vanifhed,  for  Peter  followed  the  general 
beyond  the  Dnieper,  attacked  him  three  fol¬ 
lowing  days,  and  at  length  defeated  him.  The 
Swedes  loft  above  eight  thoufand  men,  all  their 
cannon  and  convoy.  In  the  heat  of  the  a&ion, 
the  czar  obferving  fome  of  his  army  giving  way, 
gave  orders  to  fire  upon  the  fugitives,  and  even 
upon  himfelf  if  he  retired. 

Being  informed  of  Mazeppa’s  treachery,  he 
fent  Mentzikow  into  the  Ukraine,  when  Ba- 
thurin,  the  capita],  the  magazines  and  money 
of  the  hetman  were  taken,  and  himfelf  hanged 
in  effigy.  All  his  promifes  terminated  in  join- 
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ing  Charles  with  two  or  three  thoufand  men, 
the  reft  of  the  Coftacks  refufing  to  follow  him. 

Notwithftanding  the  defeat  of  Lewenhaupt, 
who  brought  only  the  wreck  of  his  army,  and 
the  exceflive  cold,  which  killed  near  two  thou¬ 
fand  Swedes  on  one  march,  the  king  of  Sweden, 
deftitute  of  provifions,  continued  his  route 
through  an  unknown  country,  incelTantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  crofted 
the  whole  Ukraine  in  the  depth  of  winter  1709, 
Having  arrived  before  Pultawa,  he  laid  fiege  to 
that  town,  from  whence  he  expedted  to  purfue 
his  march  to  Mofcow,  and  to  overturn  the 
throne  of  the  czar. 

The  famous  battle  of  Pultawa,  in  which  both 
the  monarchs  equally  fignalized  their  courage 
and  abilities,  at  laft  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes. 
Charles  having  been  wounded  fome  days  be¬ 
fore,  was  carried  about  in  a  litter,  which  was 
beaten  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  fhot  during  the  ac¬ 
tion.  Peter,  like  him,  was  found  in  the  midft 
of  the  hotteft  fire  j  and  an  engagement  which 
lafted  only  two  hours,  coft  the  lives  of  nine 
thoufand  Swedes.  Fourteen  thoufand  were 
taken  prifoners,  among  which  number  was  the 
firft  minifter,  count  Piper,  whofe  prudent 
counfels  had  not  always  been  followed,  Ren- 
child,  Lewenhaupt,  and  other  generals.  The 
Ruffians  loft  only  about  thirteen  hundred  men. 
,c  What  is  moft  important  in  this  battle,”  fays 
the  celebrated  hiftorian  of  the  czar,  “  is,  that 

of  all  thofe  which  have  ftained  the  earth 
<f  with  blood,  it  is  the  Angle  one  which,  in- 
**  Head  of  occasioning  only  deftruftion,  has 
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<c  contributed  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
“  race,  by  enabling  the  czar  to  civilize  a  great 
<c  part  of  the  earth.”  It  is  at  lead  certain,  that 
the  greatnefs  of  Ruffia  depended  upon  the  life 
of  one  man  ;  we  fliall  fee  whether  proper  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  taken  for  its  civilization. 

This  formidable  monarch  Charles  XII.  com-  His  flight 
pelled  to  fly,  and  even  on  horfeback,  though  ky.°  r’J1~ 
not  able  to  mount  one  during  the  action,  will 
appear,  from  this  time,  only  an  illuftrious  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  or  rather,  of 
the  woes  men  bring  upon  themfelves  who  make 
an  ill  ufe  of  profperity.  Though  his  ftrength 
was  exhaufted,  he  eroded  the  Dnieper,  and 
then  the  Bogh  (the  ancient  Hypanis.)  He 
fought  an  afylum  in  Turky,  without  deigning 
to  write  to  the  grand  vizir.  His  unconquer¬ 
able  haughtinefs  and  obftinacy  always  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  regulating  his  conduft  by 
circumftances. 

Peter,  who  was  incomparably  more  prudent,  Howthe 
thought  of  profiting  by  the  viftory  ;  and  hav-  czar  profit* 
ing  invited  the  principal  Swedifh  prifoners  to  vi&ory. 
his  table,  faid  to  them — I  drink  to  the  healths  of 
tny  majlers  in  the  art  of  war  ;  an  expreflion  equally 
honourable  for  him  and  for  them.  He  contin¬ 
ued  to  fhew  that  their  leflbns  had  rendered  him 
worthy  of  being  their  conqueror.  He  made 
hafte  to  reflore  Auguftus  to  the  throne  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  that  prince, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  ele&or  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  the  firft  king  of  Pruffia.  After  hav- 
ing  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mofcow,  where  of  Karelia 
he  only  appeared  in  quality  of  a  major  general,  **ad.Livo' 
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(how  greatly  muft  fuch  ceremonies  have  ani¬ 
mated  the  Ruffians  !)  he  fet  out  to  take  Wi~ 
bourg,  the  capital  of  Karelia  in  Finland,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Riga,  the  capital  of 

Livonia.  Both  thefe  provinces  fell  under  his 
dominion. 

Inftance  of  A  Swedifh  general  ftill  had  eleven  thoufand 
cha?ie^in  men  in  Pomerania  ;  but  the  regency  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  not  knowing  whether  the  king  was  dead 
or  alive,  figned  a  neutrality  for  thefe  troops. 
When  Charles  heard  of  this,  he  wrote  to  the 
fenate,  that  he  would  fend  one  of  his  boots  to  gov¬ 
ern  them .  .  He  thought  he  commanded  flaves. 
Intrigues  at  With  his  train  of  eighteen  hundred  men  he 

nopie  i^his  encarr,Ped  near  Bender,  and  was  generoufly 
favour.  treated  by  the  court  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  he 
wanted  that  they  ffiould  arm  in  his  favour,  and 
his  agents  employed  as  much  addrefs  in  their 
intrigues  there,  as  his  demeanour  was  haughty 
in  his  camp.  A  grand  vizir  who  difapproved 
his  defigns,  was  difgraced  ;  another,  who  im¬ 
agined  there  was  no  lawful  caufe  for  going  to 
war,  was  likewife  difmiffied,  for  reafons  little 
known.  A  third  determined  the  fultan  Ach- 
met  III.  to  take  up  arms.  The  kan  of  the 
Crim  Tartars  had  great  influence  in  this  refolu- 
tion.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Azoph,  he  had 
every  thing  to  dread  from  the  Ruffians  ;  and, 
as  a  vafial  of  the  Porte,  he  had  the  fame  in- 
terefts. 


Th^  char’s  When  the  fultan  had  determined  to  go  to 
ambaffa-  war,  the  divan  (the  council  of  the  grand  fig- 
«d.ur  arre  -  nor)  caufed  the  ambafladour  of  the  czar  to  be 
arrefted.  This  odious  practice  among  the 
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Turks  is  founded  upon  their  contempt  of  the 
Chriftians ;  the  law  of  nations  being  the  more 
indifferent  in  their  eyes,  as  they  have  no  am- 
baffadour  in  ordinary  rending  at  other  courts. 
A  very  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  a  little  be¬ 
fore  this,  the  czar  had  received  the  fame  affront 
in  London  in  time  of  profound  peace,  his  am- 
baffadour  being  imprifoned  for  debt  at  the  fuit 
of  a  merchant ;  but  as  the  Englifh  laws  did 
not  decree  that  an  offence  of  this  nature,  which 
could  not  be  eafily  forefeen,  was  to  be  punifhed 
with  death,  all  the  fatisfadtion  he  could  obtain 
was,  that  the  authors  of  the  infult  were  declared 
criminal,  the  parliament  confirmed  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  foreign  minifters,  and  queen  Anne 
made  a  formal  apology.  As  to  the  Turk,  the 
infult  remained  unpunifhed,  if  he  was  not  de¬ 
feated. 

Peter  haftened  his  preparations,  but,  before 
war  was  begun,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  ftrength  of  mind  which  rifes 
above  prejudices.  The  young  Livonian  cap¬ 
tive,  Catharine,  whofe  elevation  I  mentioned 
before,  found  means  to  gain  his  affedtion  and 
confidence,  by  a  degree  of  merit  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  higheft  condition.  In  1696  he 
had  divorced  his  firft  wife,  who  was  born  his 
fubjedt.  It  is  the  cuftom  in  Ruffia  for  the  em- 
perour  to  affemble  a  number  of  beautiful  women 
of  his  own  empire,  and  to  choofe  a  wife  from 
among  them,  upon  which  occafion  the  nobility 
are  not  inti  tied  to  any  preference.  However 
furprifing  fuch  a  cuftom,  which  is  very  ancient 
in  the  Eaft,  may  appear  in  our  eyes,  it  may 
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be  queftioned  if  that  of  the  European  princes  is 
much  better,  especially  when  we  lee  fo  many 
wars  and  revolutions  in  confequence  of  their 
marriages  with  foreign  princefles.  The  czar 
had  at  laft  privately  married  Catharine  in  1707, 
and  declared  his  marriage  the  very  day  he  be¬ 
gan  his  march  againft  the  Turks.  Catharine 
accompanied  him  whereever  he  went,  lhared 
.  with  him  the  fame  fatigues  and  dangers,  Toothed 
his  forrows,  and  moderated  his  tranfports :  But 

fhe  was  now  to  render  him  a  more  important 
fervice. 

The  fame  fault  of  which  Charles  XII.  had 
£“&,  ,bfen  §uilty  by  trufting  to  the  Colfacks,  Peter 
deceives  Iikewife  committed  by  depending  upon  a  revolt 
hope#/ va  n  which  did  not  take  place.  Cantemir,  the  vai- 
yode  of  Moldavia,  gave  him  deceitful  expecta¬ 
tions.  That  province  and  V^alachia,  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Dacia,  were  dependent 
on  the  Turks,  and  governed  by  petty  princes  or 
vaivodes,  who  were  chriftians  nominated  by  the 
grand  fignor.  So  true  it  is,  as  we  formerly 
mentioned,  that  a  political  toleration  is  admitted 
into  the  Mahometan  fyftem.  Notwithftanding 
the  mutual  hatred  between  Turks  and  Chrift¬ 
ians,  the  laft  ought  to  be  afraid  to  rebel,  if  they 
are  not  very  certain  of  iuccefs.  The  intrigues 
of  Cantemir  to  gain  the  other  vaivode,  only  oc¬ 
casioned.  a  flight  agitation.  Both  provinces  re¬ 
mained  in  fubmiffion,  and  the  czar,  who  was 
perfuaded  that  he  fhould  find  both  provifions 
and  troops,  advanced  too  rafhly,  and  found 
Iiimfdf  in  a  mo  ft  dangerous  fituation, 

"  ■  -  •  "  -  f  He 
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He  parted  the  Niefter,  the  river  upon  which 
Bender  is  fituated,  and  penetrated  into  Molda¬ 
via  as  far  as  Jaffi  upon  the  Pruth,  a  river  which 
runs  into  the  Danube.  The  Ottoman  army, 
which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  near  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  Tartars,  parted  the  Pruth,  furrounded 
the  czar,  cut  off  the  communication  between 
him  and  a  confiderable  reinforcement  which  he 
expefted,  and  he  had  only  about  forty  thoufand 
to  oppole  to  this  , dreadful  multitude.  The 
Ruffians  were  already  fo  well  difciplined,  that 
their  rear  guard  fuftained  an  a£Hon  of  three 
hours  againft  the  Turks,  whom  they  repulfed, 
after  having  killed  feven  thoufand  of  their 
men  ;  but  the  want  of  provifions,  or  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  enemy,  feemed  to  announce  an  ir¬ 
remediable  difafter. 

Diffracted  with  difquiet  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  occafion  convulfions,  the  czar  commanded 
that  no  perfon  fliould  enter  his  tent ;  but,  hap¬ 
pily,  Catharine  had  courage  to  difobey  thefe 
orders  ;  fhe  adviled  and  perfuaded  him  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  grand  vizir,  collected  what¬ 
ever  fhe  could  for  the  prefents,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  oriental  cuftom,  muft  be  made  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  upon  bufinefs,  chofe  the  envoy, 
and  made  the  neceflary  difpofitions.  While  an 
anfwer  was  expeCted,  the  generals  and  minifters 
declared  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  army 
ought  rather  to  fight  their  way  through  the 
enemy  than  furrender. 

Whether  it  proceeded  from  a  diflike  to  the 
war/or  from  weaknefs,  or  motives  of  prudence, 

(for 
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(for  the  reproach  of  corruption  founds  badly  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Swedes)  the  vizir  granted  a 
peace,  upon  condition  that  the  czar  reftored 
Azoph,  demolifhed  the  port  of  Tangarok  upon 
the  fea  of  Azoph,  with  the  fortrefies  which  were 
built  on  that  fide,  and  did  not  difturb  the  king  of 

Proceedings  Sweden,  ^  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
of  the  king  Charles,  enraged  at  this  new  treaty,  went  to 

find  the  grand  vizir>  whom  he  loaded  with 
enraged,  every  reproach,  and  with  his  fpur  tore  the  robe 

of  that  minifter  :  He  intrigued  more  than  ever 
by  his  agents  at  Conflantinople,  and,  though 
the  vizir  was  dfigraced,  drew  upon  himfelf  an 
order  to  depart  from  I  urky  ;  but  he  treated 
the  order  with  contempt,  and,  in  his  little 
camp  at  Bender,  ventured  to  fuftain  a  fiege 
againft  an  army,  in  the  year  1713  ;  an  attempt 
which  might  be  taken  for  an  adventure  of  don 
Quixote,  if  it  were  poffible  to  call  it  in  queftion. 
H?r1(^eshIs  The  his  dominions  in  Germany  was 

jnGermany.  dae  coniequence  of  his  obftmacy.  He  fent  or¬ 
ders  conftandy  to  Sweden  to  fight,  but  to  give 
up  nothing ;  and  though  his  kingdom  was  drain¬ 
ed  both  of  men  and  money,  they  durftnot  difo- 
bey  him  j  they  facnricecj  and  fufrered  every 
thing,  after  the  example  of  a  hero,  with  whofe 
unfortunate  fituation  and  patience  they  were  not 
unacquainted.  General  Steenbock,  who  had 
vanquifiied  the  Danes  after  the  defeat  of  Pulta- 
•  wa,  gained  another  vidfory  in  Pomerania  in 
1712,  laid  Altena  in  afhes,  but,  however,  was 
obliged,  very  loon  after,  to  furrender  himfelf 
with  his  fmall  army  prifoners.  Without  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  the  details,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that. 
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in  1713,  Bremen,  Verden,  Stettin,  and  a  part  of 
Pomerania,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  czar  had  taken  poflefiion  of  the  coaft  of 
Finland.  Staniflaus,  defirous  to  renounce  the 
crown  of  Poland,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  peace, 
went  into  Turky,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  with 
the  obftinate  Charles,  and  both  were  prifoners 
with  the  Turks.  Sweden  could  no  longer  re¬ 
fill  :  The  czar,  king  Auguftus,  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  having  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance,  wrefted  from  her  all  the 
conquefts  formerly  gained  by  Guftavus  Adol¬ 
phus. 

If  Peter  the  Great  regretted  Azoph,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  he  had  loft  to 
the  Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Falkfen,  he  was 
made  full  amends  by  his  fuccefs  upon  the  Bal- 
tick,  where  it  was  of  the  greatefh  confequence  to 
render  himfelf  relpeclable.  He  feized  the  ifie  of 
Aland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sweden,  where 
he  gained  a  battle  by  fea  over  the  Swedes,  and 
took  their  admiral,  Renchild,  priloner.  He  next 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Finland,  and,  more 
than  ever  covered  with  glory,  made  a  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Peterlburg,  amidft  the  mon¬ 
uments  of  his  own  labours.  After  the  cer¬ 
emony,  he  pronounced  a  difcourfe,  of  which 
M.  de  Voltaire  gives  the  fubftance  : 

“  Is  there  any  of  you  my  brethren,  who 
l(  thought,  twenty  years  ago,  that  we  fhould 
£C  have  fought  in  the  Baltick  on  board  fhips 
conftru£ted  by  yourfelves,  and  that  we  fhould 
have  acquired  fettlements  in  thele  countries, 

“  which 
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which  we  have  conquered  by  our  perfeverance 
“  and  courage  ?  ...  The  ancient  feat  of  the  fci- 
ences  has  been  placed  in  Greece;  they  after- 
“  wards  fixed  in  Italy,  from  whence  they  made 
•r  their  way  into  every  country  in  Europe  :  It 
“  is  now  our  turn,  if  you  will  fecond  my  views 
by  adding  application  to  obedience.  Arts 
"  circulate  in  the  world  like  the  blood  in  the 
“  human  body,  and  perhaps  they  will  fix  their 
“  empire  among  us,  to  return  into  Greece ,  their 
**  ancient  country.  I  dare  hope,  that,  by  our 
“  labours  and  folid  glory,  we  (hall  one  day 
“  eclipfe  the  moft  civilized  nations.”  This 
difcourfe  is  worthy  of  the  creative  genius 
who  prepared  fo  important  a  revolution.  In 
laying,  to  return  into  Greece ,  did  he  imagine 
that  the  Ruffians  would  one  day  carry  the  arts 
and  fciences  thither  ?  However  bold  the  pre¬ 
diction,  can  it  be  taxed  with  being  abfbiutely 
chimerical  ? 

The  order  of  faint  Catharine  was  inftitufed 
by  the  czar,  in  honour  of  his  fpoufe,  whom  he, 
had  folemnly  acknowledged  ;  a  new  proof  of 
the  gratitude  with  which  he  was  penetrated  by 
a  fsnfe  of  the  importance  of  her  fervices. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

N 

Charles  XII.  returns  into  his  own  Dominions . 

— Intrigues  of  the  Baron  de  Gortz .—~~Death  of 
the  King ,  and  Revolution  in  the  Government  of 
Sweden. — Peace  of  the  North . 

IN  the  battle  of  Bender*  the  Turks  had  fpared  Return  of 
Charles  XII.  whom  they  might  have  eafily  Sweden  into 
killed,  and  who  killed  a  number  of  them  with  ^omm" 
his  own  hand.  He  was  kept  prifoner  at  Demot- 
ica,  near  Adrianople.  Having  loft  all  hope 
of  arming  the  Ottoman  empire  in  his  favour, 
he  at  laft  defired  leave  to  depart.  The  new 
grand  vizir  (for  there  was  no  end  to  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  feraglio)  wanted  that  he  fhould 
fix  the  day  of  his  departure.  Charles,  whofe 
condu6t  was  always  in  extremes,  fent  a  pompous 
embaffy  to  take  leave,  though  he  could  not  find 
the  means  for  this  expenfe  but  by  borrowing 
money  upon  the  moft  humiliating  conditions. 

After  having  remained  above  five  years  in 
Turky,  he  fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  October, 

1714,  difmiffed  his  Turkifh  efcort  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  and,  parting  from  his  own  people,  put 
on  a  difguife,  in  which,  with  two  officers,  he 
made  almoft  the  whole  tour  of  Germany,  going 
poft  either  on  horfeback  or  in  carts,  and  never 
flopping.  He  arrived,  the  fecond  day  of  No- 
vember,  at  Stralfund  in  Pomerania,  a  place  of 
importance  on  the  Baltick,  of  which  the  enemy 
\vanted  to  get  poffeffion. 

The 
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H=L7ibe  .  The,  DaneSj  Prufllans>  and  Saxons,  laid  fiege 
fieged  in  *°  1C  the  next  year,  when,  as  ufual,  he  per- 

und‘  for™d  Prodigies  of  valour.  The  town  was 
bomoarded,  and  a  Ihell  penetrated  the  roof  of 
his  houfe,  and  burft  near  the  apartment  where 
he  was  d i flaring  a  letter.  The  fecretary  having 
let  fail  his  pen— Go  on,  faid  he  coldly  ;  what  has 
tee  bomb  to  do  with  the  letter  which  I  am  dilating  ? 
The  enemy  gave  the  aflault  at  the  horn  work, 
where  he  repulfed  them  twice,  fighting  in  the 
midft  of  his  grenadiers  ;  but  the  work  being;  at 
is  retreat,  }afc  can  ted,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  general  officers,  and  retire  in  a 
final!  bark,  where  two  of  the  men  were  killed 
by  a  cannon  fhot  from  aDanifh  battery.  Stral- 
iund  yielded  next  day,  and  Wifmar  was  reduced 

foon  after  \  fo  that  Charles  loft  every  thin^  he 
had  in  Germany.  ° 

rations  tor  He  pafled  the  winter  in  Carlefcroon,  without 
war.  having  any  inclination  to  fhew  himfelf  in  his 
capital,  after  an  abfence  of  fifteen  years.  He 
ordered  new  preparations  for  continuing  the 
war  ;  the  young  people  were  enrolled,  and  the 
ftate  was  completely  ruined,  by  laying  on  every 
Exa&ions,  imaginable  impoft.  cc  The  people,  opprefTed 
with  fuch  exa&ions,”  fays  M.  de  Voltaire, 
cc  vvould  have  revolted  under  any  other  king  ; 
But  the  rpoft  wretched  peafant  of  Sweden 
knew,  that  his  mafter  lived  a  harder  and 
moie  frugal  life  than  himfelf ;  and  therefore 
fc  all,  without  murmuring,  fubmitted  to  thofe 
<c  rigours  which  the  king  was  the  firft  to  fuffer.” 
How  great  then  muft  have  been  their  affedlion, 
if  they  had  not  reafon  to  impute  all  their  fuffer- 

ings 
>  w 
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ings  to  him  ?  The  kingdom  was  in  danger,  yet 

Charles  attempted  to  take  Norway  from  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  having  invaded  that  country  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  without  hav¬ 
ing  provided  for  their  fubfiftence,  fcarcity  oblig¬ 
ed  him  immediately  to  return. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  baron  de  Gortz,  a  Intrigues  of 
native  of  Franconia,  having  become  his  prime  ^\^t°zn# 
minifter,  and  governing  that  temper  which  had 
been  hitherto  untradlable,  contrived  fome  in¬ 
trigues,  which  threatened  a  great  revolution. 

This  minifter,  of  a  vaft  genius,  aftive,  artful, 
infinuating,  and  audacious,  capable  of  affuming 
all  kinds  of  forms,  and  employing  every  means, 
intended  to  conclude  a  peace  and  alliance  with 
the  czar,  and  then  to  deftroy  the  other  enemies 
of  Sweden.  He  principally  directed  his  views 
againft  George  I.  king  of  England,  elector  of 
Hanover,  who  had  purchafed  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  with  their  dependencies,  from  the  king  of 
Denmark.  He  not  only  intended  to  deprive 
him  of  thofe  provinces,  but  to  fet  the  pretender 
on  the  throne  of  England  and  cardinal  Albe-  Alberoni 
roni,  the  Spanifh  minifter,  of  a  character  fimi-  hisvTews? 
lar  to  that  of  Gortz,  entered  into  his  views. 

The  czar,  to  whom  all  his  conquefts  were  to 
be  abandoned,  likewife  joined  in  it  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  relaxed  the  vigour  of  the  war,  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  into  France. 

Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedifh  minifter  at  I7r7# 
the  court  of  London,  entered  into  a  confpiracy 

•  r  r  i  i  r  J  ters  ot  Swe-, 

in  favour  of  the  pretender,  and  Gortz  was  at  the  denarrefted. 
fame  time  in  Holland  provided  with  full  powers 
from  his  mafter  $  but  their  plot  was  difcovered 

by 
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by  inteicepted  lefters.  The  two  minifters  were 

not  only  feized,  but  interrogated  ;  and  their 

confinement,  which  lafted  fix  months,  irritated 

the  refentment  of  Charles.  As  foon  as  Gortz 

was  fet  at  liberty,  he  haftened  to  the  czar, 

whoie  ambition  he  flattered  with  the  hope  of  an 

eitabhihment  in  Germany  ;  by  which,  having 

become  a  member  of  the  empire,  he  might  one 

bay  aim  at  the  imperial  crown.  Peter,  at  laft 

fixed  upon  the  ifle  of  Aland  for  holding  a  con- 
ierence. 

•  ,  ^1IS  return  into  Sweden,  the  minifter,  in 
the  preffing  neceffities  of  the  date,  then  defti- 
tuteof  money,  gave  to  copper  coin  the  value 
oHiiver  3  fo  that  a  piece  of  copper  of  the  value 
or  a  half  penny,  when  ftamped  in  the  mint, 
became  current  for  forty  pence.  This  money, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  increafe  beyond  all 
bounds,  becaufe  diiirufts  had  prodigioufly  in- 
creafed  the  price  of  every  thing,  was  very  foon 
univerfaHy  decried,  and  excited  the  hatred  of 
t  ic  publick  againft  him.  The  clergy,  from 
whom  ne  exafted  a  tax,  loudly  accufed  him  of 
atheifm,  and  every  one  either  curfedor  dreaded 
him.  Charles,  perhaps  from  obftinacy,  only 
gavehimfelf  up  the  more  to  his  counfels,  leav¬ 
ing  the  cares  of  government  in  his  hands,  and 
trufting  the  negotiations  with  Ruflia  entirely  to 
his  management. 

1  hefe  negotiations  were  drawing  to  a  con- 
cluuon,  when  a  fatal  event  broke  all  their  meaf- 
ures.  The  king  of  Sweden  had  repaffed  into 
Norway,  of  which  he  was  defirous  to  make  a 
conqueft,  that  he  might  humble  Frederick  IV. 

king 
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king  of  Denmark,  who  had  enriched  hirnfelf 
with  his  fpoils.  He  laid  fiege  to  Frederickfliald 
in  the  month  of  December,  letting  at  defiance 
the  cold,  which  even  his  foldiers  could  fcarcely 
endure,  and  was  killed  with  a  ball  from  a  cul- 
verin  at  the  age  of  thirty  fix. 

H  is  French  hiftorian  fays,  with  much  reafon,  judgment 
€C  He  carried  all  the  virtues  of  a  hero  to  that  voitlir^on 
<c  excefs  which  is  as  dangerous  as  the  oppofite  that  hero. 

<c  vices.  His  fteadinefs,  changing  into  obfti- 
u  nacy,  was  the  caufe  of  his  misfortune  in  the 
*c  Ukraine,  and  kept  him  five  years  in  Turky; 

his  liberality,  degenerating  into  profufion, 
fc  ruined  Sweden  ;  his  courage,  carried  to  rafh- 
<c  nefs,  occafioned  his  death  ;  his  juftice  has 
€t  fometimes  been  cruel ;  and,  towards  the  clofe 
“  of  his  life,  the  fupporting  of  his  authority 
<c  approached  to  tyranny.  His  great  qualities, 
ic  one  of  which  might  have  immortalized  an- 
u  other  prince,  were  the  ruin  of  his  country.  .  .  . 

€i  Rigid  to  others,  as  well  as  to  hirnfelf ;  not 
<c  regarding  the  eafe  or  the  lives  of  his  fubje&s, 

?c  more  than  his  own  ;  an  uncommon,  rather 
cc  than  a  great  man  ;  he  was  more  an  objeft 
u  for  admiration,  than  to  be  imitated.  His 
€C  life  ought  to  teach  kings,  how  much  a  happy 
€c  pacifick  government  .is  fuperiour  to  fo  great 
cc  glory."  Charles  XII.  according  to  the  fame 
author,  deferved  to  be  the  chief  officer  under 
•  Peter  the  Great. 

Sweden  Undoubtedly  gained  by  the  death  of  The  crown 
that  hero,  who  had  facrificed  her  to  his  chimeri-  ag^eiec- 
cal  ideas  of  glory.  She  recovered  her  inval-  tlve* 
uable  liberty,  and  ellablifhed  a  new  form  of 

government, 
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government,  which  fhe  thought  proper  to  con¬ 
firm  without  forefteing  the  abufes.  This  im¬ 
portant  revolution  deferves  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  The  king  dying  without  children,  and 
his  two  filters  having  been  married,  the  one  to 
the  duke  of  Holftein,  whole  dominions  were  in 
the  pofleflion  of  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  the 
other  to  the  landgrave  of  Heflfe  Caflel,  the  crown 
became  again  elective,  according  to  a  law  made 
in  the  year  1604,  and  renewed  at  feveral  diets, 
which  bears,  that  the  daughter  of  a  king  or  aprincey 
who  is  looked  upon  as  capable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
crown ,  ought  to  be  in  celibacy ,  and  not  to  marry  with¬ 
out  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  fates  of  the 
kingdom .  Here  then  was  the  time  to  provide  for 
the  publick  weal. 

Arbitrary  They  were  fenfible  of  the  miferies  that  had 
p^wer  aboi-  been  produced  by  the  excelfive  power  given  to 
1  e‘  *  Charles  XI.  efpecially  under  his  fon,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  was  loved  and  refpefted  by  the  nation  as  a 
great  man  ;  but  they  would  not  again  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  defpotifm  of  another  prince. 
They  faid — (c  What  would  a  vicious  monarch 
cc  have  done,  if  Charles  XII.  made  us  wretch- 
Confent  of  cc  ed  ?”  His  filler  Ulrica  Eleanora,  the  wife 
ujricaTie-  ° ^  landgrave,  having  been  railed  to  the 
anor*.  throne  by  the  diet  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1719,  yielded  to  the  defire,  or  rather  the  will, 
of  the  Swedes.  They  thanked  her  for  the  jufl 
and  reafonable  difike  fhe  teflified  for  arbitrary  and 
abfolute  power  ;  they  were  determined  to  abolifh 
that  power,  and  they  fettled  a  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment. 


The 
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The  following  was  the  form  prefcribed  by  £°'™5fthe 

r  0  ,  .  1  .  ,  J  Swedifh 

the  laws  then  made,  or  m  part  renewed,  and  to  govern- 
which the  landgrave,  become  king(FrederickI.)  merit* 
by  the  recommendation  of  his  wife,  was  obliged 
to  fubmit.  The  legiflative  authority  reits  in  the 
diet  ;  the  executive  power  is  properly  in  the 
fenate,  compoled  of  fixteen  perfons,  where  the  Sena,Ci 
king  prefides,  and  has  only  the  calling  vote  in 
certain  cafes.  It  is  the  diet  which  names  to  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  fenate,  by  prefenting  three  fub- 
jects  for  the  king  to  choofe  one.  As  to  the 
principal  employments,  both  civil  and  military, 
they  were  named  by  the  fenate  from  the  king's 
recommendation.  The  diet  to  be  held  every  D-ieto 
three  years  in  the  month  of  January.  If  they 
were  not  aiTembled  at  the  ufual  time,  every 
thing  done  in  the  interval  to  be  null.  They 
could  not  declare  war  without  the  king’s  con- 
fent.  When  aiTembled,  it  can  neither  conclude 
peace,  truce,  nor  alliance,  without  his  confent. 

All  laws  and  ordinances  to  be  publifhed  in  the 
name  of  the  king  ;  but  if  he  abfents  himfelf, 
or  delays  his  fignature  too  long,  that  of  the  signature 
fenate  may  fupply  the  want  of  his.  On  afcend- 
ing  the  throne,  he  takes  the  oath  before  the  °at^  and 
diet,  and  is  declared  an  enemy  of  the  Hate,  and  merits, 
deprived  of  the  throne,  in  cafe  he  violate  the 
engagements  into  which  they  make  him  enter. 

Befide  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  peafant3» 
and  the  burgelfes  in  the  national  affembly,  the 
peafants  likewife  have  theirs  ;  the  commons 
choofe  one  of  that  order  from  every  diftrift, 
and  the  deputy  mull  not  have  belonged  to  any 
other  order.  A  Swedilh  peafant  is  truly  a 
Vql.  V.  C  c  member 
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member  of  the  ftate  ;  he  cannot  be  defpifed^ 
and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  opprefs  him  $  he 
knows  and  enjoys  his  rights. 

Laws  eon-  Some  remarkable  laws  have  fprung  from  this 
education  of  conftitution  ;  they  imprefs  the  minds  of  princes 
prmces  j  with  thofe  fentiments  which  are  moil  neceffary 
to  be  inculcated  on  them  ;  they  fhew  them  that 
they  are  only  men,  equally  weak  with  the  reft  of 
the  fp  ecies .  They  watch  over  their  education, 
and  render  the  effe&s  durable.  According  to 
them,  the  princes  ought  frequently  to  enter  into 
the  cottages  of  the  pe of  ants,  that  they  may  fee  the 
Jituation  of  the  pGor  with  their  own  eyes  •,  their 
drefs  fhould  le  modcft ,  and  their  table  frugal ,  that 
they  may  fet  an  example  of  economy  to  their  fub- 
jeffs  ;  which  is  very  ufeful  in  a  country  that  is 
again  a  pcor,  but  free .  They  condemn  pomp  and  pa- 

par^de^  rac^e  as  an  a^ufe,  by  means  of  which  the fubjefls 
contrail  a  fervile  habit ,  and  become  accuftomed  to 
?uxdUrgaInft  the  yoke*  They  pofitively  profcribe  luxury  as  a 
mortal  poifon  in  . a  ftate  deftitute  of  riches,  where 
liberty  is  the  foundation  of  the  publick  happi- 
nefs.  In  a  word,  they  feem  to  have  cured  that 
warlike  people  of  the  fatal  paffion  for  making 
conquefts,  but  their  inteftine  quarrels  have  in¬ 
jured  this  advantage. 

Advantages  Sweden,  with  an  hereditary  king,  feemed  to 
©f  $wcdcn.  jiave  guarjecj  againft  the  diforders  produced  by 

the  eleflion  of  fovereigns,  the  fcourges  that  ac¬ 
company  defpotifm,  and  the  inconveniences 
which  fpring  from  a  minority,  or  the  incapacity 
and  vices  of  a  monarch.  The  equipoife  of  the 
different  powers  feemed  to  promife  a  moft  hap¬ 
py  government  \  but  that  the  effeft  might  keep 
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pace  with  appearances,  it  was  neceflary  that  the 
Swedes  fhouid  be  exempt  from  corruption  ;  that 
private  intereft  fhould  not  prevail  over  the  pub- 
lick  weal,  nor  the  fpirit  of  party  ftifle  the  voice 
of  patriotifm  ;  that  the  fenate,  though  fo  power¬ 
ful,  be  fufficiently  moderate  not  to  abufe  its  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  that  the  royal  prerogative,  which 
is  fo  limited,  fhould  have  at  lead  fufficient  influ¬ 
ence  to  reftrain  faction,  and  to  form  a  centre  of 
union  between  the  different  powers  of  the  (late. 

But  is  it  poffible  to  hope  for  fo  much  virtue  and 
prudence  in  our  days  ?  * 

C  c  2  When 

*  The  revolution  which  lately  happened  in  Sweden, 
which  was  effected  by  a  young  king,  without  any  effufion 
of  blood,  and  with  the  applaufe  of  all  the  different  orders, 
plainly  proves,  that  the  people  were  diffatisfied  with  their 
government.  The  voice  of  the  nation  feems  not  only  to 
have  confirmed  the  cenfures  of  the  fovereign,  but  the 
hopes  which  he  has  given  of  a  happier  fate.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  moil  memorable  paffages  of  his  addrefs  to  the 
ffates,  the  2 iff  Auguft,  1772  • — 46  Jt  is  in  this  manner  that 
c  liberty,  the  moft  valuable  right  of  the  human  race,  has 
44  been  changed  into  an  ariftocratical  defpotifm,  in  the 
44  hanu  of  a  prevailing  party,  who  were  very  foon  over- 
44  turned  by  their  opponents,  and  they,  in  their  turn, 

44  were  fubdued  by  a  few  individuals.  They  trembled  at 

4C  the  approach  of  a  diet . My  foie  purpofe 

44  is  to  reeftablifh  true  liberty,  which  is  the  only  means, 

44  my  dear  fubje&s,  to  make  you  truly  happy . 

ko  attain  fo  defirable  an  objeff,  the  kingdom  muff  be 
44  governed  by  an  invariable  law,  whofe  clear  and  precife 
44  letter  leaves  no  room  for  falle  interpretations  ;  which 
44  not  only  binds  the  king,  but  likewife  the  ffates  ;  which 
44  can  neither  be  abrogated  nor  changed,  without  the  free 
confent  both  of  the  king  and  the  ffates  5  which  gives 
4  leave  to  a  king,  anxious  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom, 

14  to  confuit  with  the  ffates,  withouttheir  making  it  a  reafon. 
ii  for  being  alarmed  or  afraid  ;  which,  in  a  word,  unites  the 
44  king  and  the  ffates  in  the  fame  intereft,  the  univerfal 
44  good  of  their  country^  &c,” 
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The  czar 
Impoles 
terms,  and 

.keeps  his 
conquefts. 


His  title  of 
♦-mpetour* 


When  the  new  government  was  eftablifhecl, 
the  fyftem  of  the  baron  de  Gortz  fell  in  pieces, 
and  that  minifter  paid  with  his  head  for  the  bad 
counfels  he  had  given  Charles  XII.  They  were 
very  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  having  a  peace* 
and  it  was  concluded  by  different  treaties  ;  firft, 
with  the  king  of  England*  as  eleftor  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  to  whom  they  ceded  the  dutchies  of  Bre¬ 
men  and  Verden  for  a  million  of  rixdollars  5 
then  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  reftored  Stralfund  and  the  ifle  of 
Rugen,  and  kept  Stetin  and  the  iflands  of  Ufe- 
dom  and  Wollin  ;  and  laftly,  the  fame  year, 

1720,  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  kept  that 
part  of  the  dutchy  of  Slefwick  which  was  con¬ 
quered  from  the  duke  of  Holftein,  and  gave  up 
Wifmar,  upon  condition  that  the  fortifications 
Ihould  not  be  rebuilt. 

The  war  with  Rufiia  was  continued,  and 
George  I.  fent  an  Englifh  fquadron,  as  he  had 
promifed,  to  the  afiiftance  of  Sweden  ;  but  this 
fquadron  did  not  aft,  or  did  nothing  of  confe- 
quence.  The  Ruffians,  on  the  contrary,  took 
fome  Swedifh  frigates,  and  in  a  defcent  burnt 
forty  villages.  A  new  negotiation  was  opened  at 
Nyftad  in  Finland,  where  the  czar  diftated  the 
conditions  of  the  peace,  which  was  concluded  in 

1721,  when  he  kept  the  provinces  which  he  had 
conquered,  viz.  Livonia,  Eftonia,  Ingria,  Kare¬ 
lia,  and  a  part  of  Finland.  His  fubjefts  then  de¬ 
creed  to  him  the  title  of  emperour  ;  a  title  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope*  but  was  very  unneceflary  to  his  glory* 
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CHAP.  V1L 

Death  of  Peter  the  Great. — His  Eftahlijh- 
ments  and  Laws . — State  of  Russia  to  the 

Reign  of  Catharine  II. 

* 

THAT  conqueror  and  legiflator,  whole  warofth* 
travels,  enterprifes,  and  fuccefs,  furpafs  pze^lth- 
thofe  of  Charlemagne,  put  an  end  to  his  career 
by  an  expedition  into  Perfia.  The  Tophi  Huf- 
lein  was  attacked  by  rebels,  who  furprifed  the 
town  of  Shamachie,  near  the  Cafpian,  where  the 
Ruffians  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade.  All 
the  inhabitants  were  plundered  and  maffacred, 
and  Peter  not  being  able  to  procure  Tatisfadtion^ 
carried  the  war  into  that  country  ;  not  to  ag¬ 
grandize  himfeJf  without  deriving  fome  real  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  to  fecure  the  empire  of  the  Caf¬ 
pian,  and  to  bring  the  commerce  of  Perfia,  and 
a  part  of  India,  into  Ruffia.  In  1722,  he  eroded 
mount  Caucafus,  took  Darbent,  and  returned 
in. triumph  to  Mofcow.  The  following  year 
the  new  fophi,  on  purpofe  to  fecure  his  pro¬ 
tection  againftthe  ufurper  Mahmoud,  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Huffein,  ceded  to  him  three  provinces* 
which  formed  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Medes.  Thefe  provinces  have  been 
abandoned  fince  that  time  :  An  empire  already, 
too  much  extended,  mu  ft  certainly  fuffer  by  be-? 

Ing  more  enlarged. 

To  complete  Peter’s  happinefs,  an  heir  was  ^h^fs 
wanting  to  whom  he  might  leave  the  crown.  fon  Alexis 

A  1  „•  made  him- 

Alexis  felf detclled* 
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Alexis  Petrowitz,  whom  he  had  by  his  firft  wife, 
died  in  a  moft  tragical  manner  in  the  year  iy  1 8, 
We  (hall  in  this  place  take  notice  of  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  which  attended  the  cataftrophe  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  whofe  trial  made  io  much 
noife.  His  mother  bred  him  up  in  a  blind  fu- 
perftition,  which  made  him  deteft  the  innova¬ 
tions  of  his  father  ;  and  fome  priefls  who  were 
equally  fuperftitious,  abufed  his  confidence,  in 
order  to  keep  up  his  prejudices  ;  to  which  were 
added  the  grofleft  debaucheries.  He  very  foon 
occanoned  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  princeis 
of  Brunfwick,  fifter  in  law  of  the  emperour 
Charles  VI.  who  died  of  vexation.  In  one  word, 
he  feemed  to  be  born  to  deftroy  all  the  great 
works  of  his  father. 

fndlTvke8  ^he  rePr‘mands  and  threatenings  of  Peter 

of  his  fa-  were  all  to  no  purpofe.  In  a  letter  to  him  he 

faid — Do  not  depend  upon  the  title  of  being  my  only 
Jon  ;  for  if  I  do  not  J 'pare  my  own  life  for  the  good 
of  my  country  and  the  Jafety  of  my  people,  how  can 
I  /pare  you  ?  I  would  rather  tranjmit  my  domin¬ 
ions  to  a  deferving  Jlr anger,  than  to  a  Jon  who 
renders  himjelf  unworthy.  In  another  letter,  he 
laid — Correft your faults,  and  render  your Jelf  worthy 
of  the  Jucceffion,  or  turn  monk.  The  fon  replied, 
that  he  would  turn  monk.  The  czar  gave  him 
lix  months  to  confider,  and  fet  out  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  vifiting  France,  where  he  (till  hoped 
to  procure  inllruftion. 

On  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  his  fon  faw  none  but  malecontents ; 
l>e  therefore  ordered  him  to  come  and  join  him. 

Alexis.0  Alexis  pretended  to  obey,  but  fled  for  Ihelter 

t*  t:i  * 

to 
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to  the  court  ot  Vienna  in  1717  j  however,  threat¬ 
ening  commands,  accompanied  with  promifes  of 
pardon,  determined  him  to  return  to  Ruffia. 

He  arrived  at  Mofcow  in  1718,  when  Peter, 
who  had  got  thither  before  him,  caufed  him  to 
be  arr  efted,  and  folemnly  difinherited,  when  a 
child  lately  born  of  Catharine  wfas  declared  his 
fucceffor.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  aft  of  feveri-  His  trial  m 
ty,  he  infilled  upon  Alexis  being  juridically  ex-  I/l8, 
amined,  and  commanded  him,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  conceal  nothing.  He  was  even  inter¬ 
rogated  upon  his  thoughts  and  fecret  wifhes  ; 
his  confeffor,  whom  he  charged  with  not  having 
difapp roved  of  his  wifhing  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  was  put  to  the  torture.  Such  proceedings 
foreboded  dreadful  refolutions.  , 

The  lafl  confeffion,  which  was  figned  bythe^conc,# 
"  young  prince,  bears,  cc  that  he  was  a  bigot  from 
<c  his  earlieft  years ;  that  he  had  frequented  the 
cc  fociecy  of  prieits  and  monks,  drank  with 
“  them,  and  received  from  them  fuch  irnpref- 
<c  fions,  as  made  him  deteft  his  duty,  and  even 
cc  the  perfon  of  his  father  ;  that  he  wanted  to 
“  fucceed  to  the  throne,  in  any  manner  except  that 
*c  which  he  ought" 

In  the  mean  time  eight  bifhops,  and  fome  Decifion  or 
others  of  the  clergy,  who  were  confulted  on  this  power  of  the 
bufinefs  by  the  czar,  declared  by  a  writing  un-  c*ar* 
der  their  hands,  “  that  the  abfolute  power  ellab- 
^  i i {Tied  in  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  is  not  control- 
<c  able  by  fubjefts,  but  the  whole  authority  is 
tc  in  the  fovereignT 

After  all,  a  hundred  and  forty  four  judges, 
having  likewife  acknowledged  that  the  decifion  young 

o  v  £■  prince* 
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of  an  affair  °f  this;  nature  depended  foleiy  upon 
the  will  of  the  fovereign,  unanimoufly  condemn¬ 
ed  the  young  prince  to  fuffer  death.  An  Eng- 
Jifli  writer  fays,  that  in  the  Englifn  parliament, 
out  of  a  hundred  and  forty  four  judges,  not  one 
wou  Id  have  pronounced  the  lead  punifhment  in 
inch  a  cafe.  This  mud  be,  becaufe  liberty  an* 
defpotdm  fee  with  quite  different  eves.  '  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  the  czar  might  caufe 
his  Ion  to  be  put  to  death  for  difobedience, 
without  confultingany  perfon  ;  and  the  czarow- 
ltz  had  offended  the  whole  nation,  by  wanting 
to  plunge  them  again  into  that  date  of  darknefs 
from  whence  they  had  been  freed  by  his  father. 

Does  not  that  very  trial  prove  thac  they  were 
ft  ill  in  darknefs  .? 

Ji;3  violent  Alexis,  ar  reading  hisfcntence,  fell  into  con- 
?*4th-  vulfions,  and  died  next  day,  after  having  begged 
pardon  of  the  czar,  who  granted  it  by  a  pubhck 
declaration.  The  injurious  reports  which  were 
fpread,  efpecially  againd  the  czarina,  on  the 
iubject  of  the  death  of  Alexis,  are  refuted  by 
the  famous  writer  from  whom  we  have  taken 
the  particulars  of  this  hidory.  Peter  and  Cath¬ 
arine,  the  next  year,  1719,  loft  that  child,  for 
whom  the  throne  was  dedined. 

Ehed"£"a  Ic  appears  evident,  that  the  czar  intended 
from  Peter’s  that  he  mould  be  fucceeded  by  his  wife,  whom 
tem£r.atc  i:e  caufed  to  be  crowned  and  confecrated  in  the 
year  1724  j  a  ceremony  unknown  among  the 
Ruffians,  and  calculated  to  make  the  fame  im- 
preffion  upon  the  minds  of  that  people,  as  it 
had  formerly  done  among  us.  Catharine,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  procure  a  pardon  for  one  of  her 
Jadies  of  the  wardrobe,  her  favourite,  who  had 
.  -  been 
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been  convi&ed  of  having  received  prefents, 
which  was  ftri&ly  prohibited  to  all  perions  in 
office.  The  czar,  provoked  by  her  intreaties, 
carried  his  paffion  fo  far,  as  to  break  a  Vene¬ 
tian  looking  glafs. — You  fee ,  faid  he,  that  it 
needed  hut  a  Jiroke  of  my  hand  to  reduce  that  glafs 
to  the  dujl  from  whence  it  was  taken.  Catharine 
pacified  him  by  the  mildnefs  of  her  reply — 
(Velly  theny  you  have  broken  that  which  was  the 
greateft  ornament  of  your  palace  ;  do  you  imagine  it 
is  the  handfomer  for  what  you  have  done  ?  Bat  all 
the  favour  the  could  obtain  for  the  lady  was, 
that,  inftead  of  eleven,  (he  fhould  receive  only 
five  ftrokes  of  the  knout.  (The  knout  is  a  kind 
of  fcourging,  atrocioufly  cruel.) 

Peter  died  in  1724,  at  the  age  of  fifty  three, 
without  having  named  an  heir.  The  crown 
might  have  defcended  to  his  daughter,  Anne 
Petrowna,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of 
Holftein  whom  he  intended  to  reftore,  or  to 
his  grandfon  Peter,  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexis  1  of  whole  death  we  have  already  given 
an  account,  and  of  his  being  previoufly  dis¬ 
inherited.  Prince  Mentzikow,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  a  friend  of  the  emprefs,  prevented  the 
oppofite  parties,  by  fecuring  the  treafures  and 
the  guards,  and  gaining  forne  of  the  bifhops. 
He  fpeedily  affembled  the  fenators  and  general 
officers  ;  and  a  prelate  having  declared,  that, 
the  evening  before  Catharine's  coronation,  the 
czar  had  fignified  his  intention  that  ffie  ffiould 
fucceed  to  the  crown,  (he  was  that  fame  day- 
proclaimed,  and  proved  the  happinefs  of  the 
empire. 
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Let  us  return  to  the  eftabliffiments  made  by 
Peter  the  Great,  for  our  age  furnifhes  few  ob¬ 
jects  fo  worthy  of  a  rational  curiofity.  It  was 
in  1718,  at  his  return  from  France,  where  he 
had  acquired  lome  new  ideas,  that  he  princi¬ 
pally  laboured  to  complete  the  reformation.  A 
court  of  police,  which  was  eftablifhed  at  Pe- 
terfburg,  extended  its  cares  over  the  provinces  ; 
the  towns  were  cleared  of  thofe  idle  mendicants, 
who  are  a  troublefome  and  pernicious  nuifance; 
care  was  taken  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
youth  and  the  fupport  of  orphans  ;  whatever 
was  neceffary  to  preferve  cleanlinefs,  to  main¬ 
tain  good  order,  and  contribute  to  the  publick 
good,  was  collected  in  Peterfburg  and  Mofcow; 
trades  and  manufactures  became  flourifhing  ; 
an  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures  facili¬ 
tated  commerce ;  a  canal  of  communication, 
between  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  the  Baltick,  by  the 
river  Wolga,  was  dug  with  equal  fkill  and  fuc- 
cefs.  Some  treaties  of  commerce  were  entered 
into,  even  with  China.  Two  hundred  foreign 
ve/Tels  were  already  reckoned  to  come  yearly  to 
trade  at  Peterfburg,  which,  though  an  inaccef- 
fible  morafs  in  1702,  at  prefent  contains  four 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 

A  prince  fo  attentive  to  the  true  interefts  of 
government  could  not  fail  to  employ  his  cares 
in  legiflation  ;  and  he  publifhed  a  code,  taken, 
in  part,  from  the  laws  of  Sweden.  He  abol¬ 
ished  a  court  of  the  boyards,  which  judged 
without  appeal,  though  its  members  had  not 
the  knowledge  neceffary  for  fuch  an  office.  He 

conftituted 
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conftituted  a  fenate,  and  eftablifhed  regulations, 
that  juftice  might  be  adminiftered  fpeedily,  and 
at  little  expenfe.  He  forbid  all  the  judges, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  depart  from  the  law, 
and  fubflitute  their  own  opinions  in  its  ftead. 

He  commanded  any  boyard,  declared  ignomin¬ 
ious  by  the  judges,  to  lole  his  rank  of  nobil¬ 
ity,  and  that  every  private  foldier  fhould  ac¬ 
quire  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  if  made  an  offi¬ 
cer.  Undoubtedly  his  laws  could  not  be  per- 
fe<£t  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fource  of  better,  which  will  follow. 

In  a  favage  country,  filled  with  fuperflition,  Eccjefaa(u. 
a  reformation  of  the  church  was  equally  diffi-  “0l^forma" 
cult  and  important.  The  prejudices  of  the  % 
clergy  and  monks,  their  cabals,  their  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  prefented  the 
greateft  obllruftions  to  the  changes  which  the 
czar  thought  neceflfary.  He  had  fupprcfled 
the  patriarchal  dignity,  that  he  might  deprive 
that  body  of  a  too  powerful  chief,  who  made 
themfelves  dangerous  to  the  ftate,  from  the 
wrong  notions  entertained  of  religion.  An 
archbifhop  of  Ncvogorod,  who  had  been  im¬ 
proved  by  travelling,  was  very  ufeful  in  fecond- 
ing  the  defigns  of  the  czar.  A  perpetual  fy-  Perpetual 
nod,  confiding  of  twelve  members,  nominated  fynod* 
by  the  emperour,  was  inflituted  ;  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
bunal,  to  which  the  jurifdiilion  of  the  patriarch 
was  allotted.  Peter  frequently  prefided  there, 
and  always  guided  their  decifions. 

As  the  monaftick  life,  in  the  Greek  church,  is  ^erg^£”9 
a  neceflary  ftep  to  the  epifcopate,  the  prohibi-  and  nuns, 
cion  to  become  monk,  before  the  age  of  fifty, 

was 
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was  limited,  and  leave  was  given  to  enter  the 
monaftery  at  thirty ;  but  foldiers,  labourers, 
and  all  who  were  in  the  fervice  of  the  publick, 
were  prohibited  from  embracing  that  ftate  with¬ 
out  exprefs  permiftion.  Bodily  labour  was 
commanded  to  the  monks ;  and  they  were  like- 
wife  charged  with  the  care  of  invalid  foldiers, 
and  the  really  poor,  who  were  diilributed  in 
convents.  The  nuns  were  likewife  commanded 
to  employ  themielves  in  ufeful  works.  Till 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  they  received  the  ton- 

i u re,  they  might,  and  were  even  exhorted  to 
marry. 

“tit  The  motives  alleged  by  the  czar,  in  his  de- 
kk  refoi-  cree  for  the  reformation  of  the  monks,  are  re¬ 
lation.  markable.  He  goes  back  to  the  inftitution  of 
their  older,  and  takes  notice  of  the  abufes  which 
had  crept  in,  fronn  the  relaxation  of  difeipline. 

“  The  monks,  adds  he,  are  become  the  fcan- 
“  dal  and  contempt  of  other  religions,  and  the 
"  difgrace  of  ours.  They  are  even  dangerous 
“  to  the  ftate,  fince  the  greateft  part  of  them 
“  are  ufelefs  idlers,  drawn  into  the  cloifters  by 
“  their  averfion  from  indultry,  and,  as  is  but 
“  well  known,  create  fuperftitions,  fchifms, 

“  an£l  even  diflurbances . While  in  their 

“  villages,  they  had  the  threefold  duty,  to 
“  contribute  to  the  f'upport  of  their  family,  to 
“  lerve  the  ftate,  and  the  Lord.  They  no 
fi  fooner  become  monks,  than  they  forget  what  • 
<f  it  is  to  want ;  their  provifion  is  always  ready, 

“  and  if,  by  chance,  they  labour  in  the  mo- 
ls  naftick  ftate,  it  is  only  for  themfelves  :  But, 

« fay  they,  we  pray  j  and  does  not  all  the 

“  world 
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«<  world  pray  ?  Saint  Bafil  has  deftroved  this 
«  weak  pretence.  What  advantage,  then,  does 
«  fociety  derive  from  monafteries  ?  They  can- 
«  not  reply,  but  by  an  old  proverb  :  None, 

«  neither  for  God  nor  men,  &c.”  (This  piece 
may  be  feen  at  full  length  in  the  Voyage  de  Si- 
herie.) 

How  greatly  muft  fuch  fentiments  difpleafe  The  monks 

•  •  °  J  *  .  i-ii  •  n  i  prohibited 

vicious  monks  r  Their  libels  agamic  the  czar  the  ufe  of 
had  already  determined  him,  in  1703,  to  pro- 
hibit  them  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper* 

The  archmandrite,  or  abbot,  was  refponfible 
for  thofe  to  whom  he  allowed  the  ufe  of  them. 

This  regulation  continued  in  force. 

Peter  was  far  from  difpelling  the  ignorance,  a  Team 
and  purifying  the  grofs  manners,  of  the  Ruffian  fecuted.pcr" 
clergy  ;  but  he  boafted  of  having  forced  them 
to  live  in  peace  and  obedience,  while  Louis 
XIV.  faid  he,  allowed  himfelf  to  be  governed 
by  the  clergy  of  France.  He  flopped  the  per- 
fecution  aimed  againft  the  fe6l  of  Razholniki ; 
the  only  fefl  known  in  Rufiia,  whofe  herefy 
confided  in  faying  hallelujah  only  twice,  and 
making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  only  with  three 
fingers.  The  feftaries  lived  peaceably  among 
themfelves,  without  having  any  commerce  with 
the  others  ;  but,  being  perfecuted,  they  carried 
their  fanaticifm  to  fuch  a  length,  as  to  fet  fire 

to  the  houfe  in  which  they  were  affembled, 

*  •* 

efteeming  it  their  happinefs  to  perilh  in  the 
flames,  for  the  love  of  Jefus  Chrift.  We  are 
affured,  that  not  one  of  thefe  fanaticks  would 
change  his  opinion,  and  that  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  families  fled  for  refuge  among  the  Tartars, 

&  w1 
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to  efcape  the  tyranny  of  their  perfecutors.  The 
ieverities  were  renewed  after  the  death  of  Peter, 
Defpotifm  The  hiftory  of  Ruffia,  by  M.  de  Voltaire, 
thehappi.  Vs  conciude,  at  firft  fight,  that 

Ruffia.  t?ls  nat*on  infinitely  more  happy,  at  prefent, 
than  it  was  before  the  reign  of  the  czar  :  But 
does  the  fa£t  correfpond  with  thefe  appearances  ? 
Peterfburg  and  Mofcow  undoubtedly  prefent  a 
very  extraordinary  contrail  with  the  ancient 
manners  :  i  here  the  fruits  of  commerce,  arts, 
and  learning  may  be  feen  ;  there  the  women, 
enjoying  a  greater  fhare  of  confideration  than  is 
paid  them  in  the  reft  of  the  empire,  infpire  the 
men  with  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  and 
give  to  fociety  the  charms  of  politenefs.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  may  depend  upon  the  abbe  Chappe, 
oi  the  academy  of  fciences,  author  of  the 
Voyage  de  Siberie>  in  1761,  every  thing  is 
cruflied  under  the  iron  fceptre  of  defpotifm. 
In  the  hand  of  the  czar,  it  was  a  neceftary  in¬ 
strument  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns  ;  but 
it  was  likewife  an  invincible  obftacle  to  the 
prog i  cis  of  the  reformation,  becaufe  flavery  al¬ 
ways  degrades  a  people  below  the  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

The  nobiii-  t*ie  one  hand,  the  nobility  crouch  and 

ll  Tavesh~  §roan  uncler  an  opprelfive  yoke.  They  may 
be  ftript  by  the  caprice  of  the  lovereign,  who 
can  lubjeet  them  to  the  moft  ignominious  pun- 
ifh meins,  and  the  banifhment  to  Siberia ;  a 
punifhment  io  common  among  them,  would  be 
.to  us  worfe  than  death.  From  thence  fuch  a 
fpiric  of  fear  and  diftruft  arifes,  that  if  you  afk 
the  Ruffians,  fays  the  abbe  Chappe,  .any  queft- 

ions. 
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ions,  even  the  mod  indifferent  to  government, 
they  anfwer — God  and  the  emprefs  know .  (Tom.  i. 
237.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  are 
flaves  to  the  nobility,  being  as  much  their  prop¬ 
erty  as  their  cattle,  and,  in  fa<ft,  treated  like 
the  vileft  animals,  languifli  in  abjedt  indolence 
and  dreadful  mifery  :  Almoft  without  faith,  and 
without  manners,  they  drag  the  chains  of  fuper- 
ftition.  Provided  they  refpedl  the  images,  and 
rigoroufly  obferve  Lent,  they  yield  to  every 
vice  without  any  fenfe  ofremorfe.  If  they  pre- 
ferve  their  long  beards  and  mantles,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  commands  of  the  defpot,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  in  other  refpedts,  they  are  not  much 
changed. 

The  Hiding  baths  which  they  take  twice  a 
week  to  promote  perfpiration,  followed  by  fe- 
vere  flagellations,  after  which  they  roll  in  the 
fnow,  are  indifpenfable  remedies  for  the  hu¬ 
mours  occafioned  by  fedentary  lives  in  fmoaky 
cottages :  But  the  venereal  difeafe,  for  which 
they  feek  no  cure,  debaucheries  of  every  kind, 
and  particularly  that  of  ftrong  liquors,  deftroy 
thofe  iron  conftitutions,  and  increafe  the  de¬ 
population  of  that  vaft  empire. 

It  is  obferved,  in  general,  that  the  Ruffians 
give  no  proofs  of  genius  ;  none  of  them  have 
become  famous  in  fcience  $  they  are  only  imi¬ 
tators  in  the  arts  ;  they  owe  almoft  every  thing 
to  foreigners  :  However,  if  the  government 
gave  free  fcope  to  men's  minds $  if  knowledge 
did  not  expofe  to  danger  thofe  people  who  were 
anxious  to  cultivate  it  5  if  education  was  better 

and 
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more  eafiiy  obtained  $  or  if  a  fenciment  of 
liberty  excited  a  noble  ambition  ;  then,  perhaps^ 
fome  wonderful  changes  would  be  feen.  The 
teigning  emprefs  (.Catharine  II.)  labours  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  work  of  Peter,  which 
he  had  but  roughly  fketched  in  feveral  efTential 
points.  That  great  man  is  not  lefs  entitled  to 
glory,  not  only  for  having  attempted  what  an 
inferiour  genius  would  havefuppofed  impofiible, 
but  for  having  frequently  fucceeded,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  fuccefs  of  other  princes,  who 

may  fhow-themfelves  worthy  of  taking  his 
place.  ° 

Ruffia  has  fuch  weight,  at  prefent,  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  acts  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  ' 
part,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  have  fome  idea 
of  her  firength  and  refources.  According  to 
the  abbe  Chappe,  whofe  enquiries  on  that  fub- 
je£t  generally  confirm  the  teftimony  of  M.  de 
Voltaire,  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  are  thirteen 
millions  four  hundred  thoufand  roubles,  (about 
3^015, oool.  Englifh.)  In  1756  the  fleet  was 
reduced  to  twenty  two  fhips  of  the  line,  fix  frig¬ 
ates,  and  ninety  nine  galleys.  The  military 
eftablifhment  amounts  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  men,  and  cofts  no  more  than 
about  fix  millions  four  hundred  thoufand  roubles 
in  time  of  peace  :*  The  reafon  is,  that  the  prov¬ 
inces  to  which  they  are  fent,  furnifh  every  nec- 
eflfary  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  that  the  pay  in 
money  is  very  fmall.  A  great  part  of  thefe 
troops,  which  are  called  the  army  of  the  gov - 

eminent , 

*  A  rouble  is  four  (hillings  and  fix  pence  Englifh# 
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eminent ,  being  deftined  to  guard  the  frontiers, 
the  army  of  the  country  is  only  about  fixtv 
thoufand  effe&ive  men,  who  are  perfectly  dis¬ 
ciplined  :  But  the  Ruffians  have  an  exceffive 
averfion  from  a  military  life.  They  are  repre-  TheRur- 
iented  by  the  abbe  Chappe  (can  it  be  believed  ?)  ed  of  cow/- 
as  deficient  in  courage,  and  little  to  be  dreaded, ardicc# 
except  when  defending  themfelves  where  there 
is  no  opening  for  flight ;  and  then,  it  is  faid, 
they  muft  be  killed  to  gain  the  field  of  battle 
from  them.  The  population,  which  M.  de  „  ,  . 

*ir  i  •  n  •  /•  •  fi  opulation# 

Voltaire  euimates  at  twenty  four  millions,  that 
traveller  reduces  to  lefs  than  nineteen,  and  al¬ 
leges,  that,  fo  far  from  increaling,  it  diminifhes 
every  day.  Their  commerce,  by  land,  is  of  Commerce, 
little  importance,  but  by  fea  it  is  advantageous ; 
becaufe  their  exports  greatly  exceed  their  im¬ 
ports.  The  Ruffians  fhould  carry  it  on  them¬ 
felves,  and  without  reftraint. 

The  abbe  Chappe  concludes  that  the  power  E(i;mateof 
of  Ruffia  fhould  be  calculated,  not  from  the  the  powerof 
extent  of  its  dominions,  but  in  the  inverfe  ratio  RuflU‘ 
of  that  fame  extent  ;  that  fhe  cannot  fend  an 
army  out  of  the  empire,  without  even  vi&ories 
proving  fatal  to  her  j  fhe  ought  to  tranfport 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Siberia  into  the 
deferts  of  the  fouthern  part  ;  from  which,  the 
foie  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended  is,  that 
the  Tartars  will  learn  the  art  of  war  from  them. 

I  own,  that  a  part  of  thefe  ideas  appears  to  me 
quite  difcordant  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  war 
againft  the  Turks.  What  efforts  continually 
fupported  !  What  victories  !  What  refources  ! 

Let  us  not  be  too  hafty  in  our  judgment  ;  the 
Vol.  V.  Dd  confequences ' 
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Revolutions 
in  that 
coust. 


Peter  II. 
Anne, 


Iwan  III. 


Elizabeth. 


confequences  ot  a  glorious  war  are  fometiroes 
deplorable. 

It  is  fomething  very  extraordinary,  th  at  three 
wornen  Ihould  have  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  that  it  has  acquired  addi¬ 
tional  luftre,  notwithilanding  the  revolutions 
in  the  palace.  Catharine  I.  died  in  1727-; 
Peter  II.  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis, 
reigned  till  1730.  Anne,  dutchefs  dowager  of 
Courland,  daughter  of  the  eldeft  brother  of 
Peter  I.  fucceeded  to  him  by  a  court  intrigue 
and  her  favourite  Byron  governed  like  a  ty¬ 
rant.  After  the  death  ot  Anne  in  1740,  Iwan 
(John  III.)  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of 
Brunfwick,  was  acknowledged  :  The  mother 
of  the  young  emperour  feized  the  regency  ;  but 
Lefcoc,  a  foreign  furgeon,  formed  a  conspiracy 
in  favour  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  fucceeded.  Iwan  and  the  re¬ 
gent  were  imprifoned  for  life  in  1741.  It  is 
well  known  that  Elizabeth  fignalized  her  clem¬ 
ency,  by  promifing  that  no  capital  punifh- 
ment  fhould  be  infli£ted  during  her  reign,  and 
fubftituting  publick  labours,  which  might  ufe- 
fully  fupply  the  place  of  that  punifhment, 
which  has  rarely  been  productive  of  good  ef¬ 
fects.  Great  licentioufnefs  prevailed  in  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  that  reign  has  been  fignalized  by  con- 
quefts  gained  over  the  king  of  Pruffia,  during 
the  war  of  1756. 

Elizabeth  died  in  1762  ;  and  young  Peter, 
duke  of  HoKtein,  her  nephew,  who  had  been 
declared  grand  duke  of  RuiTia,  quietly  fuc¬ 
ceeded.  Though  he  at  firft  gained  the  hearts 
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of  the  nobility,  by  an  excellent  ordinance  which 
gave  them  their  liberty,  his  conduft  very  loon 
rendered  him  contemptible  and  odious.  The 
clergy,  whole  revenues  he  wanted  to  add  to  the 
crown,  chiefly  hated  him  as  an  enemy  of  the 
church;  and  a  fudden  revolution  placed  upon 
the  throne  his  wife,  the  princefs  of  Anhalt 
Zerbft,  from  whom  he  had  been  fome  time  fep- 
arated.  This  is  Catharine  II.  whofe  knowl-  Catharine 
edge  and  abilities  carry  the  glory  of  Rulfiato  1L 
the  greateft  height.  If  the  code  which  Ihe  has 
announced  is  well  executed,  fhe  may  be  clalTed 
with  the  firft  legislators. 

Till  the  prefent  time,  the  revolutions  of  that  Ideaofthat 
court  have  refembled  thofe  of  the  feraglio  of  court  tin 
Conftantinople  ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain.  The  JeignP.refent  ’ 
more  the  fovereign  is  delpotick,  the  more  muft 
intrigue  and  violence  prevail  in  the  palace. 

Almoft  all  thofe  who  have  afted  confpicuous 
parts  in  Ruflia,  fuch  as  Mentzikow,  Byron, 

Munich,  Ofterman,  Leitoc,  &c.  have,  in  their 
turns,  been  precipitated  from  the  fummit  of 
fortune  into  the  greatelt  mifery. 
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General  Affairs  of  Europe. 

fFrom  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la 

Chape  lie  in  1748.] 


CHAP.  I. 

War  of  the  Emperour  with  the  Turks  Enter- 
prifes  of  Cardinal  Alberoni. — Regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

\  -  '  ■  * 

*  Jf  the  Turks  had  been  lefs  dis¬ 

couraged  by  the  late  victories  of  the  imperialifts, 
or  their  politicks  been  more  clear  lighted,  they 
would  have  taken  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
war  in  the  north,  and  likewife  that  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  which  were  kindled  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  to  repair  all  their  Ioffes.  They 
continued  in  peace  while  the  emperour  Charles 
VI.  exhaufted  his  ftrength  asainft  France  : 
They  did  not  attack  the  Ruffians  till  after  the 
defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultawa,  and  made 
peace  with  the  czar  at  the  very  inftant  when  it 
feemed  in  their  power  to  have  crufhed  him. 
They  waited  the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  of 

'  Raftadt 


The  Turks 
did  not  prof* 
it  by  the 
wars  with 
which  Eu* 
rope  was 
diflradled. 


They  take 
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Campaigns 
of  prince 
Eugene 
againft 
them. 


Peace  of 
PafTarowitz. 


Raftadt  before  they  took  the  Morea  from  the 
Venetians,  to  whom  it  had  been  guaranteed  by 
the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 

The  emperour,  either  from  being  guarantee 
of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  or  becaufe  he  was 
naturally  the  enemy  of  the  Turks,  then  took 
up  arms,  and  prevailed.  Prince  Eugene  hav¬ 
ing  paffed  the  Danube,  defeated  the  grand 
vizir  of  Achmet  III.  at  Peterwaradin  in  1716, 
when  the  vizir  died  of  his  wounds.  Temef- 
waer,  the  only  place  of  Hungary  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Ottoman  power,  was  taken  ;  and 
prince  Eugene,  the  next  year,  after  having 
been  befieged  in  his  camp,  and  efcaping  the 
mod  imminent  danger  by  gaining  a  fecond 
victory,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Belgrade.  In 
1718  he  concluded  the  peace  of  PafTarowitz  in 
perfon/  by  which  the  bannat  of  Temefwaer, 
Belgrade,  and  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  were 
added  to  the  Auftrian  power;  but  the  Morea 


Proje&s  of 
cardinal 

4Jberoni. 


was  not  reflored  to  the  Venetians. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  prime  minifter  of 
Spain,  had  already  fchemed  his  audacious  en- 
terpriles ;  a  man  of  fufficient  abilities  to  re- 
fiore  order  in  the  adminiltration,  the  finances, 
the  army,  and  in  fume  degree  to  give  new  life 
to  the  ftate  ;  bur,  inftead  of  confining  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  things  fo  truly  ufeful,  he  wanted  to 
overturn  Europe,  and  ruined  himfelf.  To  de¬ 
throne  the  king  of  England  in  favour  of  the 
pretender,  fon  of  James  II.  to  wreft  from  the 
emperour  what  he  had  gained  in  Italy  by  the 
peace  of  Uirecht  ;  to  transfer  to  Philip  V.  the 
regency  of  France,  which  Philip  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans 
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kans  enjoyed  without  limitation,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris  having  annulled  the  will  of  Louis 

XIV.  by  which  it.  was  limited,  were  the  defigns 
of  Alberoni  ;  and,  if  they  had  fucceeded, 
would  have  procured  for  him  the  reputation  of 
a  Ximenes  or  a  Richelieu.  We  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  his  fruitlefs  negotiation  with  the  baron 
de  Gortz,  the  king  of  Sweden’s  minifter  and 
the  difcovery  of  his  plot  againft  George  I.  king 
of  England,  fecured  the  poflfeffion  of  that 
crown.  Let  us  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  other 
events. 

It  will  not  be  unneceflary  to  obferve,  how  HIs  ad(lrefs 
much  the  perfonal  ambition  of  a  minifter  influ- 
ences  the  affairs  of  ftate.  To  procure  the  hat  nai’shat. 
of  cardinal,  Alberoni  carefully  concealed  his 
fchemes  upon  Ita /,  and  even  lent  fleets  againft 
the  Turks,  who  had  threatened  it  before  the 
peace  of  PalTarowitz  ;  he  reftored  to  the  pope’s 
nuncio  the  papers  of  the  nunciature,  which 
were  kept  locked  up.  Clement  XL  who  be¬ 
came  dupe  to  his  artifices,  had  no  fooner  in¬ 
verted  him  with  the  purple,  than  the  Spaniards 
made  a  conqueft  of  Sardinia  in  1717,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  feize  Sicily. 

The  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  Quadruple 
agree  with  the  views  of  the  Spanilh  minifter  ; 
becaufe  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  made  him  Spain, 
the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  young  king,  Louis 

XV.  his  pupil.  He  joined  the  king  of  England 
and  Holland  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
to  which  alliance  the  emperour  very  foon  ac¬ 
ceded  ;  and  the  fyftem  of  Alberoni  was  over¬ 
turned 
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■y  turned  by  the  quadruple  alliance.  Confpiracies 

were  vainly  attempted  both  in  France  and  En- 

r  aa  •  T!?e  ambafiadour,  the  dutchefs 

of  Maine,  the  cardinal  de  Polignack,  and  feveral 

°!rie[S,^0inec*  forming  a  fcheme  for  carrying 
off  the  regent  ;  but  the  papers  were  artfully 
Itoien  from  a  young  Spanifh  abbe,  who  was  fec- 
retary  to  the  embafTy,  by  a  courtefan,  which 
v/as  the  means  of  the  plot  being  difcovered.  The 
prince  de  Cellamare  the  ambafiadour,  and  his 
fecretary,  were  feized.  A.  declaration  of  war 
was  the  confequence  of  their  intrigues  ;  and 
Prance  armed  againft  the  grandfon  of  Louis 
■  whom  fhe  had  effablifhed  on  the  throne 
of  Charles  V.  at  the  expenfe  of  her  own  ruin. 

Happily  the  war  was  not  of  Jong  continu¬ 
ance.  Before  it  was  declared,  the  Spaniards, 
already  in  poffeffion  of  a  great  part  of  Sicily, 
had  been  defeated  in  a  fea  engagement,  by  the 
Lnghffi  admiral  Byrig,  who  in  1718  took  from 
them  twenty  three  Ihips.  The  year  after  they 
were  defeated  by  the  imperialifcs  in  that  fame 
llland,  and  the  fleet  with  which  they  propofed 
to  invade  England  was  difperfed  by  a  Form  ; 
the  Englifh  carried  deftrucbion  into  the  port  of 
igo  ;  anu  the  French,  under  the  marefchal  de 
Berwick,  whofefon  was  in  the  fervice  of  Spain, 
took  fome  towns,  burnt  fome  magazines,  and 
fixteen  fhips  of  war  which  were  newly  con- 
ftrudted  :  Upon  which  Philip  V.  who  was  nat¬ 
urally  weak,  facri (iced  Alberoni,  difmified  him, 
and  only  thought  of  extricating  himfelf  out  of 
his  difficulties.  b 
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A  negotiation  for  a  peace  was  opened,  and 
Philip  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  Sic¬ 
ily  and  Sardinia  were  evacuated,  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ceding  the  firft  to  the  emperour  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  fecond  ;  and  thus  a  war,/  which 
had  continued  £wo  years,  was  brought  to  an 
end. 

Could  it  be  believed,  that,  fince  1711,  there 
had  been  dreadful  difputes  with  the  pope  in 
Sicily,  occafioned  by  fome  grey  peas  ?  Thefe 
peas  belonged  to  the  bifhop  of  Lipari,  and 
were  fold  on  his  account ;  and  the  magirtrates, 
not  knowing  that  they  belonged  to  the  bifhop, 
exacted  fome  duty  which  was  not  paid  by  ec- 
ciefiafticks.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  afterwards 
attempted  to  excufe  themfelves,  to  rettore  the 
money,  and  beg  pardon ;  but  being  excommu¬ 
nicated  without  mercy,  they  appealed  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  monarchy ,  which,  as  we  formerly 
obferved,  was  eftablifhed  in  the  time  of  the 
Norman  kings,  and  confirmed  by  a  concordate 
between  Pius  V.  and  Philip  II.  where  they 
were  abfolved  provifionally,  according  to  the 
ordinary  procedure.  The  bifhop  of  Lipari  hav¬ 
ing  carried  the  affair  to  Rome,  Clement  XI. 
declared  that  abfolution  null ;  though  the  judge 
was  an  ecclefiattick,  exercifing  thofe  powers  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  with  which  he  was  in¬ 
verted  as  legate.  Two  other  bifhops  received 
and  publifhed  the  pope’s  decree.  Philip  V. 
who  reigned  at  that  time  in  Sicily,  wanted  to 
repel  an  attempt  contrary  to  the  rights  of  his 
crown  ;  the  bifhops  refitted,  and  he  banifhed 
them  as  rebels. 
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Upon  this,  Clement  excommunicated  the 


iiiuuia  oe  exe- 

cutea  without  the  permiffion  of  the  monarch, 
(tne  exequatur  regium)  that  is,  againft  the  laws 
ot  the  kingdom.  All  the  other  privileges  were 
aboliJhed,  and  even  the  inconteftible  rights  . of 
civil  fociety.  To  this  was  only  oppofed  an  ap- 
pea  to  the  pope  when  better  informed,  and  a 
prohibition  to  execute  this  bull  and  the  other 
mnilar  decrees.  When  the  king  of  Sardinia 
took  poffcflion  of  Sicily,  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  diiputes  continued.  How  could 
the  court  of  Rome  flatter  herfelf  in  our  days  ’  I 
do  not  fay  to  enforce  her  ancient  pretenfions, 
but  to  w  re  ft  from  crowned  heads  thofe  very 
rignts  the  had  formerly  acknowledged  to  be¬ 
long  to  them  P  It  was  evidently  neceftary  to 
abandon  fuch  an  imprudent  delign  ;  it  was  hap¬ 
py  that  it  did  no  greater  injury  to  the  pontifi- 


It  muft  be  owned,  that  both  the  people  and 
governments  were  ftill,  in  many  refpedts,  in- 


wived  in  darknefs  favourable  for  fuch  attempts. 
Au,odafe.  a  wo  auto  da  fes  at  Madrid,  where  feventeen 
wretched  victims  of  errour  were  devoutly  deliv- 

l'Prlt0  ^ie  ^ames>  are  convincing  proofs. 
I  ne  difturbances  occafioned  by  the  bull  unhen- 
itus  afford  equal  matter  of  convi£iion, 

cai  affairs  of  Orleans  gave  himfelf  very  little 

France,  trouble  about  theological  matters,  and  con- 

fide  red  only  as  a  ftatefman  what  Louis  XIV. 
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jfciw  with  the  eyes  of  his  confelToi  5  *^nd  at  ntfb 
obferved  a  quite  oppofitc  conduct.  Fc  1  tllier, 
in  return  for  his  perfections,  was  banifhed. 

The  pious  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbifliop  of 
Paris,  who  had  formerly  been  the  object  of  that 
Jefuit’s  hatred,  was  made  prefident  of  a  new 
council  of  confcience.  1  he  bull,  which  had 
been  made  a  law  of  the  kingdom,  was  fuddenly 
expofed  to  the  molt  violent  attacks,  A  crowd 
of  bifhops,  even  of  thofe  who  had  received  it, 
required  the  pope  to  give  iuch  an  explanation 
hirnfelf  as  might  difpel  the  general  difquiet. 

Four  prelates,  and  afterwards  the  cardinal  de  Oppofitiou 
Noailles,  the  Sorbonne,  the  univerfity,  the  par- 
ifh  priefts  of  Paris,  and  numberlefs  communi¬ 
ties,  appealed  to  a  future  council,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  at  a  great  distance.  France  refounded  with 
clamours,  either  for  or  againft  the  bull  of  Clem¬ 
ent  XI.  and  the  theologians,  exhautting  them- 
felves  in  arguments  and  invedlives,  rendered  the 
queftion  ftill  more  obfeure.  The  pope  added 
to  the  flame  by  condemning  the  refractory  ;  and 
the  regent,  though  a  man  of  abilities,  did  not 

know  which  party  to  efpoufe. 

But  the  fyftem  of  the  finances,  which  I  fhall 
foon  have  occafion  to  mention,  abforbed  the 
attention  of  the  publick.  I  he  bull  was  neg- 
ledted  for  the  hopes  of  acquiring  riches,  when 
new  interefts  determined  the  court  to  adopt  new 
meafures. 

In  the  negotiations  of  peace  with  Spain,  the  Intrigues  of 
duke  of  Orleans  demanded  that  the  prince  of  ^^[enton 
Afturias  fhould  be  married  to  his  daughter,  and  *nSPain* 

the 
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{'infa"ta  t0  the  young  king  of  France,  Louis 
r  '  r  T°  accomplifr  his  purpofe,  he  had  occa- 
p.)n..  for  father  d’Aubenton,  the  confelfor  of 
ii  ip  .  vvhoie  credit  was  the  greater,  as  that 
monarch  was  a  bigot.  The  Jefuit  did  not  let 
Hip  tms  opportunity  of  ferving  his  fociety  and 
the  pope  :  He  perfuaded  his  penitent  whatever 
he  pleafed,  and  the  regent  obtained  every  thino- 
he  wanted,  upon  condition  of  the  bull  being  ac^ 
cepted,  and  the Jefuits reltored  to  favour:  Two 
objects  which  could  not  be  feparated. 

In  fact,  an  accommodation  was  drawn  up,  in 
which  the  dodrine  was  explained  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  reconcile  the  two  parties  as  much  as 
poiTible.  It  was  figned  by  feveral  bilhops,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  procure  the  regiftration 
of  an  edid,  which  commanded  that  the  bull 
fiiould  be  accepted,  and  appeals  condemned. 
The  parliament  which  had  been  baniflied  to 
Pontoife,  for  the  fyftem  of  law,  was  inflexible 
jr  the  prelent  conjundure,  and  an  application 
was  made  to  the  great  council,  which  Ihewed 
the  fame  oppolition.  The  regent  went  thither 
in  peribn,  followed  by  the  princes,  peers,  maref- 
The  regie-  chals  of  France,  &c.  in  1720.  He  caufed  the 
tr.tion.  ]aw  to  be  regjfteredj  and  ic  was  regi(tered  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  parliament  with  the  ufual  mod¬ 
ifications.  Phis  affair  was  principally  con- 
duded.  by  the  celebrated  Dubois,  archbilhop  of 
Cambray,  though  no  man  feemed  lefs  calculated 
for  governing  a  Angle  church.  The  Roman 
purple,  with  which  he  was  inverted,  did  not 
conceal  the  ftains  of  his  reputation  ;  but  he 

would 
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would  have  deferved  greatly  from  his  country, 
if  he  had  fucceeded  lo  as  to  annihilate  or  extir¬ 
pate  the  feeds  of  contention. 

While  two  parties  were  tearing  one  another 
in  pieces  about  fome  propofitions  of  Quefnel, 
and  the  bull  by  which  they  were  condemned, 
the  bull,  like  the  propofitions,  being  taken  by 
both  in  different  fenfes,  the  whole  kingdom  was 
agitated  by  a  more  dangerous  madnefs.  John  syfiemof 
Law,  a  fugitive  from  Scotland,  had  conceived  Law* 
a  fcheme  of  paying  the  enormous  debts  of  the 
nation  in  paper.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  fond 
of  novelties,  and  impatient  to  be  free  from  thefe 
debts,  adopted  his  plan,  and  a  commercial 
company,  by  the  profits  which  it  was  fuppofed 
it  would  make  in  America  and  elfewhere,  was 
to  repay  the  two  thoufand  millions  of  debt 
which  Louis  XIV.  left  at  his  death.  The  fuc-  Great  fuc 
cefs  at  firft  kept  pace  with  Law’s  expectations.  ceA  follow- 

H.  r  1  ,  ,  .1  ed  by  great- 

is  company  farmed  the  revenue  in  1718,  and  er  misfor- 
had  fuch  credit  that  the  price  of  the  flocks  in-  tunes‘ 
creafed  prodigioufly  :  Fortunes  were  fuddenly 
accumulated  $  a  blind  infatiable  avarice  made 
people  ftrip  themfelves  of  their  money  to  pur- 
chafe  notes,  which  were  multiplied  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  amount  to  more  than  eighty  times 
the  current  coin  ;  by  which  means  they  were 
very  foon  cried  down,  and  the  proprietors  for¬ 
tunes  ruined  in  an  inflant. 

As  foon  as  the  people  began  to  diftruft  the  Ru!n  ofth# 
fcheme,  the  royal  bank  having  been  exhaufted  peop'e’s  for¬ 
ty  the  fums  which  were  drawn  upon  it,  and  no  tune"' 
longer  able  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  thofe  who 
wanted  to  realize  their  notes,  their  whole  credit 

vanifhed  s 
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vanifhed;the  money  was  immediately  conceal¬ 
ed,  and  the  notes  were  no  better  than  wafte  pa¬ 
per  j  numberiefs  families  immediately  funk  into 
indigence.  An  unjuft  law,  by  which  the  people 
were  forbidden  to  keep  above  five  hundred  li- 
vres  in  fpecie  in  their  houfes,  ferved  only  to 
provoke  the  nation  ft.il  1  more.  1  he  author  of 
all  thefe  mifehiefs  was  become  a  minifter  of  the 
revenues,  and  infulted  the  diftreflfes  of  the  pub- 
lick  by  his  riches  ;  the  parliament  was  banifhed 
for  oppofing fuch  pernicious  meafures ;  but  that 
lame  year,  1720,  Law  was  obliged  to  flee, 
fcarcely  carrying  with  him  wherewithal  to  live, 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  name  to  be  for  ever 
detefted. 

The  annuitants  had  been  reimburfed  in  notes, 
and  the  (late  was  in  no  better  fituation.  How 
could  it  make  good  its  obligations  to  an  infinite 
number  ot  people,  whom  thefe  royal  notes  gave 
a  right  to  claim  the  property  they  had  loft  ? 
Meflieurs  Paris,  four  diligent,  zealous  brothers, 
directed  this  prodigious  work,  which  feemed 
almoft  impoflible  to  be  executed.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  thoufand  creditors  carried  their 
notes  to  a  tribunal,  inftituted  to  put  an  end  to 
the  confufion  into  which  the  fortunes  of  indi¬ 
viduals  were  thrown.  They  liquidated  the 
debts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  millions  in  money  ;  by  which  means  the 
ftate  (till  had  an  enormous  burden  to  bear,  and 
individuals  wTere  but  indifferently  recompenfed 
for  their  Ioffes.  The  lame  fcourge,  originating 
from  the  fame  principle,  proved  at  the  fame 
time  equally  ruinous  to  England  and  Holland. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  fatal  fyftems  produced  evils  of  worfe ^err^^tns 
confcquence  than  the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  for-  of  thefe 
tunes.  Money  became  a  divinity  to  which  both  railing 
duty  and  principles  were  facrificed.  Riches,  money# 
fuddenly  accumulated  while  credit  remained, 
introduced  all  the  follies  of  luxury  and  all  the 
exceffes  of  depravity.  Morals  and  religion,  by 
which  they  are  in  fome  degree  fupported,  re¬ 
ceived  deadly  wounds,  which  time  has  not  been 
able  to  heal.  If  the  apologifts  of  luxury  prove 
that  it  is  neceffary  in  an  opulent  monarchy  (fome 
excellent  laws  undoubtedly  would  better  prove 
the  contrary)  they  ought  atleaft  to  allow,  that  it 
is  like  a  plague  attached  to  certain  climates. 

The  fage  in  his  afylum,  the  bofom  of  mediocri¬ 
ty,  can  fcarcely  preferve  himfelf  from  the  pef- 
tiferous  breath  of  others. 

According  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  the  Miffifippi  They  have 
fcheme  gave  men  clearer  notions  on  the  theory  acquainted 
of  trade,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  civil  wars  ^‘etrhcec#om’ 
whetted  their  courage ;  and  that  is  all  the  good 
which  can  be  faid  of  it.  But,  are  the  true  prin- 
cipl  es  of  commerce  to  be  found  in  that  India 
company  which  appeared  fo  flourilhing  after 
the  fcheme,  and  whofe  deceitful  fuccefs  and 
ignorant  attempts  have  terminated  in  a  fatal 
ruin  ? 

The  fortune  of  the  cardinal  Dubois,  fon  of  Death  of 
an  apothecary  of  the  Limoufin,  was  as  extra-  Duboband 
ordinary,  and  more  folid  than  that  of  Law.  the  re»en:- 
He  became  firft  minifter  to  the  regent,  whofe 
paflions  he  flattered  too  much,  and  v/as  by  him 
turned  into  ridicule.  After  the  death  of  Du¬ 
bois,  the  duke  of  Orleans  aflumed  the  title  of 
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prime  minifter,  becaufe  the  king  was  then 
omc  of  He  died  (bon  after,  in  the  year 

1723>  w^s  fucceeded  in  the  miniftry  by 
the  duke  de  Bourbon  Conde,  who  was  very 
Fkury.31  ^oon  lupplanted  by  cardinal  Fleury,  an  old 
man  offeventy  three,  who  had  been  introduced 
at  court  as  preceptor  to  the  king  5  amiable,  gen¬ 
tle  and  pacifick,  fond  of  order  and  economy  ; 
in  a  word,  fuchas  a  minifter  ought  to  be,  when 
the  nation  was  rather  in  want  of  relief  than 
fplendour. 


CHAP.  II. 

Abdication  of  the  two  Kings ,  Philip  V.  and 
Victor  Amadeus. — War  of  1734  againft  the 
Emperour . — Treaty  of  Vienna. — England 
quarrels  with  Spain. 

THAT  peace,  fo  advantageous  for  the 
different  nations,  which  Europe  enjoyed 
from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  year  1734, 
which  met  with  no  interruption  but  from  afhort 
rupture  between  France  and  Spain,  andoneftill 
(horter  between  Spain  and  England,  affords  very 
little  matter  for  hiftory.  Flow  happy  (hould  we 

be,  if  there  were  frequently  fuch  voids  in  our 
annals  ! 

Two  kings  who  abdicated  their  crowns,  pre- 
fented  a  more  interefting  objed  than  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  fanguinary  ambition.  Philip  V.  was 

determined  to  take  that  ftep,  from  his  infirm- 
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i ties,  from  motives  of  devotion  and  melancholy. 

Little  capable  of  governing,  and  always  guided 
by  others,  he  freed  himfelf  from  a  burden,  by 
giving  the  fceptre  into  the  hands  of  his  eldeft 
fon,  Louis,  who  was  a  very  hopeful  prince, 
but  being  ieized  with  the  fmall  pox,  died  that 
fame  year  (1724.)  Philip  was  prefled  to  refume  He  refumes 
the  crown,  which  he  for  fome  time  declined,  the  crowa* 
alleging  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  perfevere 
in  his  abdication.  The  theologians  declared 
the  vow  null,  but  the  king  only  yielded  to  the 
arguments  of  his  confeflor.  He  aflembled  the 
Cortes  to  make  them  acknowledge  the  infant  c 
Ferdinand  prince  of  Afturias,  that  is,  heir  of 
the  crown.  In  other  refpe£ts  the  ancient  power 
of  thefe  national  aflemblies  was  annihilated,  and 
the  monarch  could  do  what  he  pleafed,  if  a  man 
of  abilities. 

An  intriguing  foreigner,  the  baron  de  Rip-  The  fortane 
perda,  a  native  of  Holland,  was  next  feen  at  ofRiP?er- 
the  head  of  the  bpanilh  government.  He 
came  into  that  country  to  eftablifh  and  manage 
fome  manufactures  i  but  while  he  was  engaged 
in  this  trade,  he  conceived  fome  very  extenlive 
projeds,  and  undertook  to  terminate  the  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Mad¬ 
rid.  Having  received  a  commiffion  for  that 
purpofe,  he  fet  out  to  negotiate  lecretly  with 
prince  Eugene,  and  in  1725  concluded  a  treaty,  T 
by  which  the  emperour  at  laft  renounced  Spain  which  he 
and  the  Indies,  as  Philip  did  the  reft  of  the  ^cludedat 
fucceffion  of  Charles  II.  Ripperda,  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  was  created  a  duke  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
engrofled  the  whole  favour,  and  exercifed  the 
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greateft  authority.  The  war  department,  the 
marine  and  finances,  all  palled  through  his 
hands  ;  but  his  genius,  which  was  unequal  to 
the  tafkoffuch  an  adminiftration,  immediately 
grace.!1"  junk  under  the  weight  :  He  was  difgraced  and 
imprifoned  $  but,  having  made  his  efcape,  fled 
to  Morocco,  where  he  died  in  mifery  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

viaor  a-  The  abdication  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  king 
dicates  and  '  of  Sardinia,  was  very  different  in  its  effects  from 
Iepents*  that  of  Philip  V.  .  That  famous  Viftor  Ama¬ 
deus,  whofe  ambitious  policy  made  him  betray 
trance  and  Spain  to  extend  his  dominions,  in 
the  year  1730  refigned  the  crown  to  his  fon, 
Charles  Emanuel  III.  but  the  devotion  which 
induced  him  to  take  that  ftep,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  repenting.  The  next  year  he  want¬ 
ed  to  refume  the  power,  and  would  have  chang¬ 
ed  the  face  of  affairs.  His  miftrefs,  whom  he 
had  married,  undoubtedly  whetted  that  defire 
for  governing,  which  is  fo  difficult  to  be  extin- 
guifhed  when  it  has  become  neceffary  from  hab¬ 
it.  He  formed  cabals  ;  and  difagreeable  confe- 
quences  being  apprehended,  the  council  thought 
it  was  befl:  to  ftifle  them,  by  confining  the  old 
king.  The  prudence  and  virtue  of  Charles 
Emanuel,  whofe  reign  prefents  an  excellent 
model  of  good  government,  makes  the  beft 
apology  for  fuch  a  proceeding. 

Ifiveftiture  _  During  the  general  peace,  different  political 
pnc-ntia’  interefts  agitated  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
and  Tuf-’  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  queen  of  Spain,  who  gov- 
donyca°r'ios.  erned  her  hufband,  had  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  to  procure  an  eftablifhment  for  her  fon, 
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don  Carlo s,  in  Italy.  She  wanted  to  fecure  to 
him  the  fucceflion  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  as 
well  as  Tufcany  ;  dates  whofe  fovereigns  were 
dill  living.  The  popes  had  for  a  long  time 
looked  upon  the  two  firft  dutchies  as  fiefs  of  the 
church,  hecaufe  they  had  been  a  long  time  in 
poffeflion  ;  but  theemperours  had  always  claim¬ 
ed  the  ancient  rights  of  the  empire  ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
formerly  dependencies  of  the  crown  of  Lombar¬ 
dy.  In  1722,  Charles  VI.  gave  an  aft  of invefti- 
ture  for  don  Carlos,  requiring  that  he  fhould  go 
to  Vienna  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  but  the 
court  of  Madrid  would  not  accept  it  upon  thefe 
conditions.  In  1724,  he  granted  it  upon  fuch 
terms  as  they  pleafed,  and  likewife  for  Tufcany, 
extending  the  inveftiture  to  all  the  children  of 
the  fame  marriage  with  Philip,  and  their  heirs 
male.  Though  Tufcany  did  not  acknowledge 
that  it  was  a  fief  of  the  empire,  thefe  inveftitures 
might  facilitate  the  acquifition.  According  to 
M.  Deformeaux,  pope  Innocent  XIII.  made 
hade,  in  1723,  to  give  the  inveftiture  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  with  a  view  of  preferving  his 
claims  upon  thefe  dutchies.  If  it  was  received, 
(which  I  do  not  know)  it  fhews  that  all  parties 
were  refolved  to  take  the  neceflary  precautions. 

I  he  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  had  too 
many  fubjefts  to  conteft,  to  fuffer  them  long  to 
continue  in  a  good  underftanding.  The  laft  of 
them,  having  formed  an  alliance,  in  1729,  with 
Portugal,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  treat¬ 
ed  the  other  with  lefs  delicacy.  She  obliged  the 
emperour  to  diffolve  a  commercial  company 
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which  he  had  attempted  to  eftabliih  at  Oftend  j 
and  the  allies  having  guaranteed  the  dominions 
to  which  Ihe  laid  claim  in  Italy,  fbe  depended 
more  upon  the  power  ot  her  arms,  than  upon 
the  inveftitures.  At  the  death  of  Antonio  Par- 
nefe,  the  laft  ciuke  oi  Parma,  don  Carlos  made 
his  appearance  with  an  army  which  bore  down 
all  oppofnion,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  heir  of  the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  and 
fixed  at  Parma  to  wait  for  the  other  fucceflion. 
Charles  VI.  gave  up  chofe  pretenfions  which  he 
could  not  maintain. 

By  this  means*  notwithftanding  the  weak 
character  or  the  king  of  Spain*  Elizabeth  Far- 
nefe  gave  life  to  the  fprings  of  government. 
The.  nation,  languishing  formerly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria, daily  acquired 
greater  vigour  and  adlivity,  though  ftill  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  point  of  which  it  was  capable. 
1  hey  retook  Oran*  of  which  the  Moors  had  got 
poffdiion  during  the  war  of  1701.  Their  at¬ 
tempts  to  recover  this  important  place*  and 
Ceuta*  had  only  brought  upon  them  new  lofTes. 
from  a  quarter  in  which  it  was  leaft  expected* 
a  flame  was  raifed*  which  fet  all  Europe  in  a 
blaze.  Auguftus  II.  king  of  Poland,  who  had 
been  dethroned  by  Charles  XII.  and  reftcred 
by  Peter  the  Great,  died  in  1733*  and  his  old 
competitor  Stanillaus  was  folemnly  rechofen. 
The  emperour  Charles  VI.  caufed  a  fecond  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  made*  in  favour  of  the  eledtor  of 
Saxony*  fon  of  the  deceafed,  who  was  married 
to  one  of  his  nieces*  andRuffia  armed  in  favour 
of  this  prince.  Ten  thoufand  well  difciplined 
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Ruffians  humbled  the  courage  of  the  adherents 
of  Staniflaus,  that  warlike,  but  undifciplined 
nobility,  whom  an  excefs  of  liberty  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  iport  of  fortune.  Auguftus  III.  tri¬ 
umphed  like  his  father,  and  Staniflaus  was  be- 
lieged  in  Dantzick.  By  a  ftroke  of  fortune  as  siege  of 
extraordinary  as  his  other  adventures,  he  was  Dantzick* 
become  father  in  law  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
from  that  quarter  naturally  expefted  affiflance; 
but  cardinal  Fleury  lent  only  fifteen  hundred 
men  ;  fo  that  Dantzick  was  obliged  to  fubmit. 

The  king  of  Poland,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a 
failor,  fled  through  a  thoufand  dangers.  The 
Ruffian  general  had  fet  a  price  upon  his  head  ; 
a  piece  of  barbarity  which  the  czarina  Anne 
amply  repaired,  by  treating  the  prifoners  with 
the  moft  noble  generality. 

However  much  the  minifter  of  Louis  XV.  France 
might  be  a  friend  to  peace,  the  honour  of  the  make!J£l 

a  .  II*  1  1 .  upon  LUK 

king  and  kingdom,  in  the  publick  opinion,  em  per  our. 
compelled  him  to  go  to  war ;  but,  what  is  very 
uncommon,  he  knew  how  to  render  it  ufeful. 

Not  being  in  a  fituation  to  attack  the  Ruffians, 
he  turned  the  forces  of  France  againft  the  em- 
perour.  A  league  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Sardinia  gave  a  more  certain  profpect  of  fuc- 
cefs,  as  England  and  Holland  remained  neuter: 

So  much  had  the  moderation  of  the  French 
minifter  clifpdled  former  apprehenfions  infpired 
by  Louis  XIV  !  So  much  better  is  it  to  deferve 
confidence  by  creating  refpeft,  than  by  fprcad- 
ing  terrour  ! 

By  a  war  which  continued  two  years,  1734  Dedfive 
and  1735,  the  emperour  was  reduced  to  the  ‘nuiy.n! 
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greateft  extremity.  The  campaigns  in  Italy 
were  brilliant  and  deeiiive  ;  and  the  marefchai 
de  Villars,  at  eighty  two  years  of  age,  died  in 
the  bed  of  honour,  after  having  taken  Milan* 
The  marefchai  de  Coigni,  who  fucceeded  him* 
defeated  the  imperialifts  under  the  walls  of  Par¬ 
ma*  where  their  general  the  count  de  Merci  was 
killed,  and  then  gained  a  fecond  battle  at  Guaf- 
talla.  The  count  de  Montemar,  a  native  of 
Spain,  who  had  gained  the  battle  of  Bitonto, 
conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily* 
He  had  the  title  of  duke  of  Bitonto  conferred 
upon  him  ;  a  valuable  monument  of  his  vidtory. 
The  marefchai  de  Berwick  was  killed  at  the 
fiege  of  Philipiburg  in  Germany ;  but,  howev¬ 
er,  the  place  was  taken. 

Stripped  and  prefled  on  all  quarters,  the  cra¬ 
pe  rour  employed  the  mediation  of  the  maritime 
powers  y  but  as  the  minifter  of  France  was  fin- 
cerely  defirous  of  a  peace,  it  was  concluded 
without  a  mediator.  By  the  treaty,  Spain  gain¬ 
ed  for  don  Carlos  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  in  exchange  for  the  dutchies  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Tufcany.  The  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia  had  Tortona,  Novara,  and  Lanzo  ;  and 
flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  getting  the 
whole  of  the  Milanefe,  of  which  the  court  of 
Turin  never  loft  fight.  Staniflaus  preferving 
the  title  arid  prerogatives  of  a  king,  for  the 
fecond  time  renounced  Poland.  Lorraine  and 
the  county  of  Bar  were  given  to  him,  to  be 
united,  after  his  death,  to  the  kingdom  of 
France.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  to  have 
Tufcany  in  exchange,  and  Louis  XV.  fecured 
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him  a  revenue  of  three  millions  five  hundred 
thoufand  livreSj  till  me  death  of  the  grand 
duke,  John  Gallon,  the  laft  prince  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Med  ids.  This  was  the  fecond  time  of 
Tufcany  being  difpofed  of  during  the  life  of  the 
fovereign  ;  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  poli¬ 
ticks,  which  the  treaties  for  the  partition  of  the 
Spanifh  fuccefllon  had  introduced.  John  Gaf- 
ton  humoroufly  alked — If  they  would  not  give  him 
a  third  heir,  and  what  child  France  and  the  empire 
would  beget  for  him  ?  He  died  the  following 
year. 

At  laft  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  guar¬ 
anteed  the  pragmatick  fanction  of  Charles  VI. 
with  regard  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  a  matter  of  fuch  delicacy,  that  though 
the  preliminaries  were  executed  in  1736,  the 
treaty  was  not  figned  till  1 738.  This  prag- 
rnatick,  which  was  publifhed  a  dozen  years  ago, 
was  defigned  to  prevent  the  partition  of  the 
Auftrian  dominions,  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of 
heirs  male,  which  very  foon  happened.  Several 
princes  had  rights  and  pretenfions,  failing  heirs 
male  of  Auftria  $  and  Charles  VI.  without  ei¬ 
ther  confulting  or  negotiating  with  them,  want¬ 
ed  that  a  particular  law  fhould  be  binding  upon 
them  ail,  and  oblige  them  to  facrifice  their  in- 
terefts.  This  is  another  phenomenon  of  mod¬ 
ern  politicks  fufficiently  remarkable.  This 
great  fucceflion  fet  all  Europe  in  a  flame. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  fea  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Spain  for  a  mod  trifling 
reafon  ;  which,  better  than  any  thing,  ferves  to 
prove,  that,  even  in  the  ages  of  philofophy, 
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nations  are  little  governed  by  the  principles  of 
natural  right.  We  /hall  cake  notice  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  thefe  quarrels,  to  which  an  uniuftifiable 
commerce  gave  rife. 

f  .  Georgf  I-  died  in  the  year  1727,  not  at  all 
beloved  by  the  Engli/h,  becaufe  he  encroached 
upon  tneir  liberties.  Being  mailer  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  he  raifed  the  greatefl  fupplies,  which 
were  employed  for  the  interefts  of  the  electorate, 
and  not  of  Great  Britain.  Towards  the  end  of 
jus  reign,  the  dilpofal  of  the  publick  money  was 
Tic  to  him  ;  and  the  commons  gave  up  that 
privilege  of  infpefting  the  publick  accounts, 
which  had  formerly  been  thought  fo  nece/Tary, 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  crown.  In  a  word, 
they  experienced  two  very  dangerous  inconve¬ 
niences,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  under 
king  William  j  that  of  having  a  foreign  fove- 
reign,  whofe  political  interefts  might  be  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  nation  ;  and  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  by  which  the  court  procured  fuch  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  tranfadlions  of  parliament. 

a  lie  paffion  for  liberty,  however,  ftill  fer¬ 
mented  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  people  ex¬ 
claimed  againft  an  order  to  build  lazarettos, 
and  eftablifh  a  quarantine  to  preferve  the  king¬ 
dom  from  the  plague,  which  had  then  over¬ 
head  Provence.  1  hefe  were  odious  cuftoms, 
/aid  they,  copied  from  the  arbitvcivy  government 

of  France,  and  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  En¬ 
gland. 

To  George  I.  fucceeded  his  fon,  George  II. 
whom  lie  had  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  affairs 
of  government,  but  whom  the  nation  thought 

more 
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more  worthy  of  the  throne.  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  an  able  and  pacifick  minifter,  was  of  the 
fame  opinion  with  cardinal  Fleury,  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  fo  much  to  be  wifhed  as  peace,  in  the 
exhaufted  ftate  in  which  the  war  of  1701  had 
thrown  all  the  Rates  of  Europe.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  England  did  not  intermeddle  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  France  and  the  emperour ;  but 
that  minifter  was  at  laft  drawn  from  his  fyftem 
by  the  ambitious  genius  of  the  nation. 

To  fecure  the  empire  of  the  fe a,  to  extend  a 
commerce  already  immenfe,  to  ruin  or  weaken 
that  of  other  maritime  powers,  is  what  the 
Englifh  feem  to  have  had  in  view  ever  fince 
they  made  a  progrefs  in  America.  The  Spanifii 
government,  routing  from  its  lethargy,  which 
had  long  continued,  complained  in  vain  of  the 
contraband  trade,  which,  in  contempt  of  its 
rights,  was  carried  on  by  the  Englifh,  and,  to 
put  a  Hop  to  their  courfes,  added  to  its  number 
of  guarda  coftas.  They  feized  fome  veflels, 
and,  perhaps,  fometimes  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  moderation  and  juftice;  an  inconvenience 
almoft  always  inevitable  in  fuch  circumftances. 
However  it  was,  the  difputes  became  more  ve¬ 
hement  ;  and  the  quarrel,  which  began  about 
one  Ihip,  extended  to  other  objefts  :  The  limits 
of  Florida  and  Carolina  afforded  new  matter  for 
conteft.  The  Englifh  loudly  exclaimed,  and 
began  hoftilities  :  The  government  was  not  able 
to  refift  the  frenzy  with  which  the  people  were 
tranfported.  A  treaty  had  been  juft  concluded 
with  Spain,  by  which  Philip  V.  obliged  him- 
feif  to  pay  ninety  five  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
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to  England,  as  a  fatistadlion  for  the  Ioffes  fhe 
faid  flie  had  fuftained,  and  of  which  fhe  com¬ 
plained  fword  in  hand.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
people  exclaimed  more  loudly.  Hoftilities 
were  not  fufpended  ;  and  as  they  prevented  Phil¬ 
ip  from  paying  the  fum,  that  pretence  was  laid 
hold  of  for  declaring  war  in  1739.  Admiral 
Vernon  took  Porto  Bello,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground  ;  but  he  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Car- 
thagena. 

The  more  we  examine  the  nature  of  com¬ 
merce,  by  which  nations  flaould  be  united,  and 
which  fliould  only  flourifh  under  the  fhadow  of 
peace,  the  lefs  can  we  conceive  the  madnefs  of 
wars  occasioned  by  commercial  difputes  kindled 
by  blind  intereft.  What  advantage  can  equal 
the  expenfes  which  they  bring  upon  nations, 
and  the  Ioffes  which  they  occafion  ?  Muft  na¬ 
tions  then  become  the  victims  of  the  avarice  of 
merchants  ?  Mult  Europe  be  ruined  and  depop¬ 
ulated  for  fome  deferts  in  America,  whofe  cul¬ 
ture  muft  be  flow,  and  its  produce  fo  uncertain  ? 
That  there  ILould  be  quarrels  about  trade,  is 
nothing  furprifing  ;  but,  inftead  of  their  being 
terminated  amicably,  that  the  different  nations 
fhould  make  them  a  fubjeft  for  going  to  war, 
is  what  we  cannot  reconcile  with  the  principles 
of  found  reafon,  humanity,  or  true  policy. 

Ihe  court  of  France  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
prevent  this  fatal  rupture  ;  but  fhe  fucceeded 
better  in  her  mediation  in  favour  of  Charles  VI. 
who  was  hard  preffed  by  the  Turks.  Ruflia, 
as  we  formerly  obferved,  had  caufed  fome 
troops  to  march  into  Poland,  to  eftablifh  Au- 

gullus 
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guftus  III.  upon  that  throne ;  and  the  court  of 
Conftantinople,  looking  upon  that  proceeding  as 
an  infraftion  of  treaties,  permitted  the  Tartars 
to  take  up  arms.  An  open  war  very  foon  be¬ 
gan,  in  which  the  emperour  became  the  ally  of 
Ruflia  ;  and  while  the  Ruffians  were  gaining 
advantages,  Charles  VI.  was  lofing  his  conquefts. 
Belgrade  was  befieged  ;  and  being  threatened  recedes 
with  an  invafion,  he  found  himfelf  incapable  of  &c.  to  the 
repulfingthe  enemy,  and  therefore  took  advan-  lurks* 
tage  of  the  mediation  offered  by  France.  The 
peace  was  concluded,  in  the  Turkifh  camp,  in 
the  year  1739,  w1fien  Belgrade,  Serna,  and  Au- 
ftrian  Wallachia,  were  ceded  to  them.  A  month 
after,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ruffia.  She  Azoph 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  Azoph,  which  was  left  to 
her  ;  but  upon  condition  of  the  fortifications 
being  demoiifhed,  and  without  having  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  employing  veiTels  upon  the  Black  Sea. 

The  fultan  obliged  himfelf  to  give  to  that  pow¬ 
er  the  title  of  emperour,  to  which  the  T urks  at¬ 
tach  a  great  fuperiority  over  that  of  king.  The 
czarina  Anne  was  ftill  on  the  throne.  Such  is 
the  extraordinary  deftiny  of  the  Ruffians,  that 
the  glory  of  their  empire,  eftablifhed  by  a  great 
man,  has  rapidly  increafed  under  women. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Death  of  the  Emperour  Charles  VI— Claims 
to  bisSucceffion. — The  King  of  Prussia  gives 

i'f  Slgnal  for  War. — France  joins  againft  the 
Queen  of  Hungary. 


H  ARLES  VI.  died  in  1740,  without 
idue  male  ;  an  event  parallel  to  the  death 


Death  of 
Charles  VI. 


of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  which  was  likely  to 
occafion  dreadful  confequences.  Thus  the  houfe 
o  Au.i,r:a  became  extindf ;  that  family,  whofe 
grandeur  may  be  traced  back  to  Rodolphus  of 
l  iapfburg,  who  was  emperour  in  1223;  a  fam- 
ily  greatiy  aggrandized  by  marriages  ;  particu- 
larly  by  that  of  Maximilian  I.  with  the  heirefs 
'  of  Burgundy,  Philip  with  the  heirefs  of  Spain, 
and  Ferdinand  I.  with  the  heirefs  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia ;  a  family  which  had  been  effab- 
lifhed  upon  the  imperial  throne  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ;  fometimes  oppreffing  Ger¬ 
many  by  attempts  at  defpotick  power,  fome¬ 
times  by  political  addrefs  j  a  family  whofe 
power  would  probably  have  engrofled  every 
other,  or  at  leaf!  given  law  to  all  Europe,  if 

cardinal  Richelieu  had  not  reigned  in  France 
under  Louis  XIII. 

empercmrs  Ic  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  phenom- 

Sorct  of en0n’  that>  after  the  decline  of  its  power,  it 
the  empire  could  employ  the  forces  of  the  empire  for  pur- 

private'in-  Pofes  unconnected  with  the  interells  of  Ger- 
terefts-  many,  which  was  the  effed  of  extraordinary 


prudence 
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prudence  in  governing  opinions.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  and  it  ought  to  be  repeated*  the 
terrour  of  the  French  name  did  more  than  the 
authority  of  the  emperour.  The  court  of  Vienna 
always  affedted  to  be  afraid  of  an  ambitious* 
overgrown  power*  ready  to  crufh  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  By  fpreading  falfe  alarms*  fhe  pro¬ 
cured  aftifiance  ;  and  by  pointing  out  her  own 
weaknefs,  obtained  forces.  This  v/as  the  con^ 
fequence  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

Befides,  the  Germans  were  always  excefTively  pubiick 
jealous  of  the  liberty  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  gge^a0nfy 
confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Weftphalia.  The  under 
capitulation  of  Charles  VI.  among  other  ar-  Charkj 
tides,  bears — i.  That  he  fhall  not  attempt  any 
thing  againft  the  three  religions.  2.  That  he 
fhall  not  caufe  his  troops  to  march  through  the 
territories  of  any  of  the  princes*  without  their 
confent.  3.  That  he  fhall  preferve  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  not  allow 
the  minifters  for  the  affairs  of  his  own  domin¬ 
ions  to  intermeddle  in  thofe  of  the  Aulick 
council.  4.  That  he  fhall  not  arrogate  to  him- 
felf  the  fucceffion  of  thofe  whofe  property  fhall 
be  confifcated  by  the  ban.  5.  That*  without 
the  confent  of  the  ftates  affembled  in  diet,  he 
fhall  make  no  change  in  the  laws  ;  nor  make 
war*  peace,  or  alliance,  for  the  empire  :  He  fhall 
not  exaft  any  contribution,  nor  make  any  regu¬ 
lation  concerning  commerce  or  money.  6.  That 
e  fhall  not  put  any  (bate  under  the  ban  of  the 
-empire,  without  the  confent  of  all  the  reft. 

7.  That  he  fhall  not  reftrain  the  ftates  in  their 
deliberations,  nor  prefcribe  the  fubiedts  to  which 

they 
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they  are  to  give  the  preference  in  their  delibera¬ 
tions,  &c.  (See  Pfeffel.)  Such  is  fti  11  the  pub- 
lick  law  of  Germany,  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  order  could  be  eftablilhed  in  the 
feudal  conftitution. 

To  whom  virtue  of  the  pragmatick  fan&ion  of 

fion * proper-  Charles  the  whole  inheritance  of  his  family 

iy  belonged,  was  lettled  on  Maria  Therefa,  his  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter,  wife  of  Francis  de  Lorraine,  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  Silefia,  Auftrian  Suabia,  Upper  and 
Lower  Auftria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the 
four  foreft  towns*,  Burgaw,  Brifgaw,  the  Low 
Countries,  the  dutchy  of  hriuli,  the  country  of 
Tirol,  the  Milanefe,  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  formed  this  immenfe  fucceffion.  Al- 
moft  all  the  powers  had  guaranteed  this  prag¬ 
matick;  but  prince  Eugene,  who  died  in  1736, 
judicioufly  obferved,  that  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  men  would  guarantee  it  better  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  treaties .  In  fa£t,  how  could  war 
be  avoided,  while  the  ambition  of  a  number  of 
princes  had  claims  to  fupport  ? 

Claims  of  a  Charles  Albert,  eledor  of  Bavaria,  laid  claim 
princes^  °*  t0  fucceffion  of  Bohemia,  in  virtue  of  the 
will  of  Ferdinand  I.  Auguftus  III.  king  of 
Poland,  and  eledor  of  Saxony,  claimed  the 
whole  in  right  of  his  wife,  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  emperour  Jofeph,  who  was  the  eldeft  brother 
or  Charles  VI.  The  king  of  Spain  derived 
fimilar  pretenfions  from  the  daughter  of  Maxi¬ 
milian 


*  The  four  foreft  towns  are,  Waldfhut,  LaufFenburg* 
Seckingen,  and  Rheinfeld, 
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milian  II.  wife  of  Philip  II.  from  whom  he  was 
defcended  by  the  female  line.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  likewife  had  his  claims ;  and  the  king 
of  France  might  have  been  a  competitor,  as  heir 
in  right  of  the  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  and  of  Louis 
XIV.  from  the  eldeft  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  but  from  motives  of  prudence,  as  well 
as  moderation,  he  did  not  think  of  aggrandizing 
himfelf. 

From  the  time  that  the  feudal  government  RIghtsof 
fpread  darknefs  and  uncertainty  in  the  order  of 
fuccefiion  to  kingdoms,  Europe  has  been  incef- 
fantly  expofed  to  bloody  revolutions.  To  whom 
ought  a  people  to  belong  ?  It  is  too  often  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  difpute,  the  moft  thorny  of  all,  a  conteft 
begun  with  the  pen,  and  which  arms  alone  can 
decide.  Is  it  then  impoffible,  in  the  ages  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  reafon,  for  thefovereigns,  in  concert, 
to  cut  thefe  evils  to  the  root  ? 

All  appeared  quiet  at  firft,  and  Maria  The-  Mar;a  The. 
refa,  a  virtuous,  prudent,  affable  princefs,  in  reia  makes 
whom  all  thofe  qualities  were  united  which  im-  loved  by  the 
prefs  the  mind  with  love  and  refpe£t,  took  poff  ^nus”sari“ 
feffion  of  the  great  inheritance  left  to  her  by  her 
father,  without  meeting  any  obftru&ion.  She 
took  the  ancient  oath  to  the  Hungarians,  by 
which,  in  cafe  their  privileges  are  violated,  it  is 
lawful  for  them  to  defend  themf elves  without  being 
treated  as  rebels .  This  proceeding  made  her 
adored  by  a  people  whom  her  anceltors  had  al¬ 
ways  found  rebellious,  becaufe  they  obliged 
them  to  defend  their  privileges. 

Frederick  III.  king  ofPruffia,  a  prince  hither-  Frederick 
to  little  known,  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight,  was  pVuffia!s°f 

the 
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tiie  firft  who  took  arms,  and  fingly  began  a 
war  which  veryfoon  let  all  Europe  in  a  flame. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  decorated  with  the 
title  of  king  by  the  emperour  Leopold,  only 
maintained  the  dignity  by  pompous  diflipation. 
His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  very  different: 
character,  peopled  Pruffia*by  inducing  foreign¬ 
ers  to  fettle  in  the  country,  and  by  making  agri¬ 
culture  flourifh  j  he  difciplined  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my,  amaffed  an  immenfe  treafure  by  Economy  5 
and,  in  fome  degree,  prepared  materials  for  the 
greatnefs  of  his  fon,  whom,  however,  he  treated 
with  ieverity.  This  fon  was  bred  up  inadverfity, 
an  excellent  fchool  for  fovereigns.  To  eminent 
talents  he  added  a  tafte  for  reading  and  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  political,  warlike,  powerful,  an  enemy  of 
luxury,  having  fotirfcore  millions  of  livres  in 
his  trealury,  and  an  army  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thou  land  men  ;  of  what  was  he  not  capa¬ 
ble,  if  he  indulged  in  the  ambition  of  a  hero,  an 
ambition  lo  difficult  to  lupprefs  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances. 

Frederick  had  but  juft  amended  the  throne, 
when  old  claims  to  fome  dutchies  in  Silefia  af¬ 
forded  him  a  pretence  for  going  to  war.  A 
month  after  the  death  of  the  emperour,  he  en¬ 
tered  this  rich  province  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thoufand  men,  attacking  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
whom  he  at  the  lame  time  offered  to  defend, 
upon  condition  of  her  furrendering  Lower  Si- 
ieiia.  On  the  one  hand,  Maria  Therefa,  by  ac¬ 
cepting  fuch  a  propofal,  would  have  fhewn  a 
weaknefs  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  upon  her 
new  enemies  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  king  of 
Pruffia  plainly  forefaw  that  his  bold  proceeding 

muft 
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muft  procure  him  allies,  if  his  offers  were  rejett- 
ed.  His  fituation  was  the  more  advantageous, 
as  the  heirefs  of  Charles  VI.  though  pofleffed  of 
yafl  territories,  was  deflitute  both  of  troops 
and  money  ;  but  this  courageous  princefs  re- 
iblved  to  defend  herfelf.  At  the  battle  of  Mol- 
witz,  in  1741,  the  Prirffians  fliewed  how  formi¬ 
dable  they  were  by  their  difeipline  ;  for  the  cav¬ 
alry  being  broken,  the  king’s  baggage  plunder¬ 
ed,  and  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  made  a 
prifoner,  the  intrepid  (feadinefs  and  continual 
fire  of  the  infantry  recovered  all  ;  and  in  the 
end  he  gained  the  victory,  a  prefage  of  greater 
fuccefs. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  was  not  miftaken  in  his  Notwith- 
conjedtures  ;  for  other  powers,  invited  by  his  oppn0dfJ^he 
fuccefs,  took  up  arms  againit  the  queen  of  pjecuarr^dinal 
Hungary.  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  was  averfe  Francejom* 
from  war,  owing  to  the  circumfpedion  of  old  in  the  war‘ 
age,  as  well  as  the  moderation  of  his  temper,  (he 
was  then  eighty  five)  wanted  to  end  in  peace  his 
career,  which  had  been  always  fortunate  ;  and 
France  having  guaranteed  the  pragmatick  of  the 
emperour,  this  guarantee, though  of  little  import¬ 
ance  if  it  was  unjuft,  confirmed  him  in  his  pa¬ 
cific  k  iyftem.  But  the  count,  fince  marefchal  Tlie  br°^- 
and  duke,  de  Belleifie,  and  his  brother  the  werfthelfle 
chevalier  de  Belleifie,  two  men  of  a  projecting  caufe' 
turn,  of  a  Clive  and  enterprifing  genius,  with 
great  powers  of  perfuafion,  by  their  difeourfes 
and  intrigues  fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  infpire  a 
refolution  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  minifter. 

They  imagined,  that  to  weaken  the  new  honfe 
or  Au (Irian  Lorraine  Swas  to  complete  the  great 

Vql.  V.  F  f  political 
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political  plan  of  the  celebrated  Richelieu  ;  and 
this  was  the  foundation  of  their  fyftems. 

Frojcdts  and  To  accomplifh  this,  a  defign  was  formed  of 

againTthe  Pr°curing  for  the  eledor  of  Bavaria  the  impe- 
oueen  of  rial  crown,  and  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charles 

unsary*  VI.  It  was  refolved  to  join  with  the  kings  of 
Pruffia  and  Poland  the  eledtors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony,  who  were  interefted  in  difmember- 
ing  the  fucceffion.  It  was  propofed  to  ftrip 
Maria  Therefa  offeveral  branches  of  her  inher¬ 
itance  guaranteed  by  treaties  ;  and  the  count 
de  Belleifle,  who  was  charged  with  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  travelled  over  Germany  and  fettled  the 
whole  projeft.  Succefs  feemed  infallible,  and  the 
rneafures  for  the  execution  were  arranged  with 
prudence.  But  by  what  viciffitudes  might  they 
not  be  thwarted  ! 


CHAP.  IV. 

Fhe  Elector  of  Bavaria  Emperour ,  by  the  Name  of 
Charles  VII. — His  Succefs  and  Reverfe  of  For¬ 
tune. — Battle  of  Dettingen. — Don  Philip 
and  the  Prince  of  Conti  in  Italy. 

THE  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  who  by  letters  pa¬ 
tent  was  appointed  lieutenant  general  of 
ofe Bav aria.  Louis  XV.  immediately  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Paffaw,  penetrated  into  Auftria  as  far  as  Lintz, 
and  Vienna  was  thought  to  be  threatened  with 
a  liege,  which  it  was  not  in  a  lituation  to  fuf- 
tain.  To  have  got  poiTettion  of  the  capital 

,  would 
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would  have  been  a  deciiive  blow ;  but  inftead 
of  making  the  attempt,  or  purfuing  the  queen, 
who  had  fled  for  fhelter  to  Hungary;  inftead  of 
profiting  by  the  effential  moment,  the  eleftor, 
impatient  to  get  himfelf  crowned  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  invaded  that  country,  and  took  the  great 
city  of  Prague  by  efcalade.  After  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  he  went  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown  at  Francfort,  and  was  railed  to  the  head 
of  the  empire,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  had,  in  the  mean  time,  con¬ 
quered  Moravia  ;  and  a  more  deplorable  fixa¬ 
tion  than  that  of  Maria  Therefa  can  fcarcely  be 
imagined. 

But  even  the  danger  procured  her  refources. 
The  fpeech  which  fhe  made  in  Latin  to  the 
Hungarians,  when  ihe  threw  herfelf  upon  their 
loyalty,  made  them  melt  into  tears,  and  draw¬ 
ing  their  fabres,  they  exclaimed — Let  us  die  for 
our  Ling  Maria  Theresa;  they  no  longer 
thought  of  any  thing  but  defending  this  princefs, 
who  truly  deferved  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  great  kings.  England  and  Holland 
not  yet  daring  to  declare  themfelves,  though 
rhey  had  guaranteed  the  pragmatick  of  Charles 
VI.  fent  her  affiftance  in  money. 

“  T be  whole  Englijh  nation  were  animated  in 
hei  favour.  ’They  are  a  people  who  form  an 
opinion  for  themfelves ,  without  waiting  that 

"  °f  tbeir  fovereign .  The  dut chefs  of 

“  Marlborough  affembled  the  principal  ladies  of 
London ,  who  engaged  to  raife  for  her  a  hun- 
“  dred  thoufand  pounds  fterling ,  and  the  dutchefs 
“  depofited  forty  thoufand ;  but  the  queen  of  Hun- 
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fc  gary  had  the  greatnejs  ofjoul  to  refuje  this  money 
“  which  they  had  the  generojity  to  offer  :  She 
“  would  accept  of  none  but  what  foe  expected 
"  from  the  nation  affembled  in  parliament."  (Vol¬ 
taire.)  This  is  one  of  thofe  inftances  on  which 
England  juftly  may  pride  herfelf. 

Complicat-  The  enemies  of  the  queen  did  her  dill  better 
her  enemies.  fervice  by  the  faults  they  committed  ;  they  quar¬ 
relled,  they  complained  of  each  other,  which  of 
courfe  injured  their  caufe.  The  marefchal  de 
Belleifle,  who  had  drawn  France  into  this  war, 
in  which  (be  was  not  at  all  interelfed,  conduced 
her  operations  but  badly.  Marefchal  Broglio 
was  alTociated  with  him,  but  to  no  purpofe,  from 
the  milunderftanding  which  prevailed  between 
Difafters,  the  two  chiefs.  They  had  too  few  cavalry,  and 

coding' to  Pr>nce  Charles,  brother  of  the  grand  duke,  ha- 
any  import-  raffed  and  galled  their  army  with  his  pandours, 

taJpaches,  Croats,  and  hu liars,  a  dreadful 
fcourge  for  a  fcattered  army  eafy  to  be  furprif- 
ed;  and  at  lad  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops 
were  reduced  to  almod  nothing,  without  having 
come  to  any  adlion  of  importance. 

Cardinal  A  fault  of  the  minidry  completed  their  ruin, 
fhews  great  Cardinal  Fleury,  oppreded  with  old  age,  more 
weakneis.  affedted  by  thefe  misfortunes,  as  he  had  always 

hitherto  been  fuccefsful,  and  the.  war  wras  en¬ 
tered  into  againd  his  inclinations,  made  an  offer 
of  peace;  not  with  proper  dignity  and  courage, 
but  like  a  weak  minider,  who  complained  of  the 
general  that  was  employed  as  negotiator,  and 
whofe  counfels  prevailed  over  his  particular  fen- 
timents.  Flis  letters  were  publifhed  ;  they 

ferved 
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ferved  to  infpire  the  friends  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary  with  greater  confidence,  and  difgufted 
the  allies  of  France  ;  the  burden  of  the  war  fell 
upon  that  nation,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Span i Hi  fucceffion. 

Prague  was  already  evacuated,  and  the  maref-  Loffesofthe 
chal  de  Belleifle  had  only  the  honour  of  faving  and  France, 
about  thirteen  thoufand  men,  the  wreck  of  a 
great  and  victorious  army,  by  making  a  difficult 
retreat.  From  the  heart  of  Germany,  where 
they  had  been  vi&orious,  they  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  towards  the  Rhine,  to  add  upon  the 
defenfive  in  that  quarter;  and  the  emperour 
Charles  VII.  could  not  even  fave  Bavaria.  He 
had  been  driven  from  thence  oftener  than  once, 
was  deprived  of  his  dominions,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  fugitive,  and  experienced  almofi: 
the  fame  fate  with  his  father. 

The  death  of  cardinal  Fleurv,  in  January  Death  of 
1743,  changed  the  meafures  of  government.  Fleury. 
The  king  took  the  adminiftration  into  his  own 
hands,  and  prepared  to  command  the  army. 

His  minifter,  however  able  in  other  refpefts, 
and  attentive  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  had  to¬ 
tally  negleded  the  marine  ;  being  of  a  pacifick  J^marme 
difpofition,  and  an  economift,  he  did  not  en¬ 
tertain  fufficiently  extenfive  viev/s.  How  was 
it  poffible  for  him  not  to  lee  that  the  kingdom 
would  one  day  be  in  want  of  ffiips,  and  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  expofcd  from  that  want  ? 

How  ftrange,  that  he  did  not  think  of  profiting 
by  the  long  peace,  to  fecure  fuch  eflential  force 
to  the  kingdom,  and  to  guard  againft  the  dan¬ 
gers 
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'  gers  of  war !  1  he  Englifh  took  advantage  of  that 

political  errour. 

Battle^ of  They  fupportcd  the  queen  of  Hungary  in 

remarkable  £Ua  lty  of  auxiliaries,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  fome  cir-  France  cud  the  emperour,  and  on  both  fides  the 
cumftances.  auxiliaries  became  principals.  They  tried  their 
jti  ength  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Mentz,  where  George  II.  with  his  fee- 
end  Ton  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  joined  the 
m  y  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of 

Stair,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Marlborough. 
The  marefchal  de  Noailles  at  the  head  of  the 
trench  army,  had  cut  off  the  enemy’s  provi- 
fions,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  making  a  dangerous  march,  where  they 
might  be  overpowered.  By  the  excellence  of 
his  difpofitions,  he  had  in  a  manner  made  him- 
felf  fure  of  a  complete  victory  ;  but  his  inftruc- 
tions  were  not  obeyed,  and  all  his  meafures  de- 
feared  by  impetuofity,  a  fault  which  has  often 
been  fatal  to  trance.  A  lieutenant  general 
quitted  an  advantageous  pod,  where  he  was 
commanded  to  wait,  attacked  the  enemy  before 
they  fell  into  the  lnare,  entangled  himfelf  in  a 
defile,  where  his  men  fought  with  courage,  but 
m  dilorder,  when  the  ho  lifehold  troops  fhewed 
prodigies  cf  valour,  and  loft  a  number  of  he¬ 
roes  to  no  purpofe.  After  a  fevere  a  diion, 
which  lafted  three  hours,  where  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  vras  wounded  by  the  fide  of  the 
king  his  father,  the  marefchal  de  Noailles  re¬ 
treated,  and  this  retreat  was  the  foie  proof  of 
his  having  loll  the  battle. 
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M.  de  Voltaire  relates,  that  the  Englifh  gen- 
eral  laid  to  him  fome  weeks  after — <f  The  French 
cc  committed  one  great  fault ,  and  we  two  3  yours 
€C  was,  that  you  could  not  wait  3  and  ours  werey 
<<  firfi,  that  we  brought  ourf elves  into  imminent 
«  danger  of  being  deftroyed,  and  afterwards , 

“  that  we  did  not  profit  by  the  viftory.”  (Vol¬ 
taire.)  How  often  has  it  been  found,  that 
French  vivacity,  little  capable  of  waiting ,  rufhes 
on  to  the  precipice,  if  not  retrained  by  ftrid 
difeipline  ?  Nations  are  like  individuals,  hur¬ 
ried  on  by  their  charader,  feldom  reftrained  by 
experience  3  and  the  fame  faults  renew  the  fame 
misfortunes. 

Italy  could  not  efcape  the  conflagration  of  war.  Italy  anoth- 
The  king  of  Spain  having  a  title  to  the  Milanefe  of  war^ 
after  the  death  of  the  emperour  Charles  VI.  and 
a  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Far- 
nefe  for  his  children  of  the  fecond  marriage, 
was  refolved  to  form  an  eftablifhment  out  of  all 
thele  dominions  for  don  Philip,  brother  of  the 
king  of  Naples.  The  Milanefe  likewife  pre-  The  king 
iented  an  objed  for  the  pretenfions  of  the  king  naes^ith* 
of  Sardinia,  who,  without  renouncing  them,  theAuftrl~ 

J  •v  .  .  7  ans. 

joined  the  queen  of  Hungary,  becaufe  his  inter- 
eft  made  it  necefTary,  referving  till  a  more  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  to  take  other  meafures. 
Political  views  determined  him  to  enter  into  this 
alliance  3  and  he  did  what  his  father  would  not 
have  done,  he  had  the  honefty  to  declare,  that 
political  views  might  again  diflblve  it. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1741,  the  duke  Pretended 
de  Montemar,  the  fame  who  was  vidorious  at  neutra,mcs 
Bitonto,  entered  Italy  with  fome  forces,  but  was 

not 
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not  fortunate,  owing  to  the  i'uperiotir  ftrength 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  joined  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  One  thing  very  extraordinary  is,  the 
apparent  neutrality  of  the  other  Sovereigns  of 
Italy,  all  of  them  declaring  themfelves  neuter, 
through  fear,  though  attached  to  fome  party  : 
except  BeneciiCl  XIV.  a  prudent  pontiff,  who 
ailed  on  the  principle  of  common  father. 

As  to  the  king  of  Naples,  (don  Carlos)  he 
was  determined  by  the  Engiifh.  One  of  their 
fquadrons  threatened  to  bombard  his  capital,  if 
he  did  not  promife  to  recal  his  troops  from  the 
Spanifh  army,  and  gave  him  only  one  hour  to 
determine.  Not  being  in  a  ilate  of  defence, 
don  Carlos  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  in- 
iult,  and  therefore  gave  his  promife.  Such  is 

the  fuperiority  conferred  by  the  empire  of  the 
fea. 

^  The  Engiifh  fleet  being  mailer  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  infant  don  Philip  could  not  land 
at  Genoa ;  he  therefore  turned  his  arms  againfl: 
Savoy,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mailer.  A 
Spanifh  fleet  was  at  Toulon,  either  with  an  in* 
tendon  of  conveying  him  into  Italy,  or  to  fup- 
ply  him  with  provifions,  and  give  him  all  pof- 
fible  afii fiance ;  but  it  was  kept  confined  in  the 
port  by  the  Engiifh  admiral,  Matthews.  After 
having  for  fome  time  exercifed  their  gunners, 
they  ventured  to  engage  a  fuperiour  force,  when 
twelve  Spanifh  and  fourteen  French  (hips  fought 
againfl  rorty  five  Engiifh.  They  met  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1744,  but  the  viftory  was  not  decifive; 
yet  even  that  was  in  fome  degree  to  have  gained 
ir,  though  it  did  not  prevent  Matthews  from 
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keeping  the  empire  of  the  Tea.  To  wreft  it 
from  the  Englifh  would  require  a  naval  force  of 
long  Handing,  and  capable  of  fuftaining  con¬ 
tinued  efforts. 

France,  which  had  hitherto  afted  only  as  an  D 
auxiliary,  at  laft  declared  war  againft  king  and  the 
George  and  Maria  Therefa,  and  attempted  fome  cond  pan 
confiderable  enterprifes.  Don  Philip,  from  the 
whom  the  king  of  Sardinia  very  loon  retook 
Savoy,  was  fupported  by  a  French  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  Thefe 
two  princes  having  croffed  the  Var,  reduced  the 
county  of  Nice ;  and  though  fome  fortreffes  and 
formidable  intrenchments  in  the  Alps  oppofed 
their  progrefs,  every  obftruction  yielded  to  their 
valour.  Conti  forced  the  pafs  of  Villa  Franca,  villa  Fran- 
which  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  belt  defences  afba^&cl 
of  Piedmont,  and  acrofs  a  thoufand  dangers,  forced* 
advanced  to  Montealbano,  where  the  French, 
in  open  day,  fealed  intrenchments  fituated  upon 
a  rock,  and  carried  them,  though  the  king, 

Charles  Emanuel,  was  behind  them,  and  his 
troops  animated  by  his  prefence.  He  next  car¬ 
ried  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Demont,  in  the  valley  of  Sturc,  making  hirn- 
felf  mafter  of  that  fortrefs,  equally  formidable 
from  its  fituation  and  the  ftrength  of  the  works. 

The  plain  of  Piedmont  was  then  open,  and  Coni 
befieged. 

So  many  dangers  furmounted,  and  fo  many  Battle  and 
inftances  of  brilliant  fuccefs,infpired  a  fallacious  ^.seofCo’ 
confidence,  which  was  increafed  by  a  v’nSlory. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  attacked  the  befiegers  in 
their  lines  5  but  notwithffanding  the  excellence 
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of  his  difpofitions,  he  was  defeated  with  the  lofs 
of  aoout  five  thoufand  men  :  However,  the 
conquerors  raifed  the  fiege  of  Coni,  being  them- 
felves  defeated  by  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  in  the 
month  of  Odlober,  by  the  inundations  and  other 
difficulties,  which  render  the  war  in  Italy  fo 
dangerous,  when  the  matter  of  the  Alps  is  to  be 
oppofed.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  to  repafs 
the  mountains. 

Other expe-  The  count  de  Gages,  furnamed  Campo 
diticnsin  Santo,  from  the  name  of  an  indecifive  aftion 

m  which  he  had  fignalized  himfelf,  commanded 
the  army,  which  in  the  beginning  was  under  the 
duke  de  Montemar.  In  conjunction  with  the 
duke  of  Modena,  and  afterwards  fupported  by 
the  king  of  Naples,  he  recovered  the  fuperiority 
which  he  had  formerly  lott.  Yet  general  Lob- 
kowitz  was  very  near  making  both  the  king  of 
Naples  and  the  duke  of  Modena  prifoners  in 
\  eletrk  1  his  furprife  in  every  thing  refembled 
that  of  Cremona  by  prince  Eugene ;  and  the 
Auttrians  were  repulfed.  Thus  there  were  al¬ 
ways  great  hopes  in  Italy ;  but  let  us  fee  what 
was  patting  in  other  quarters. 
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Campaigns  of  Lours  XV. — Battle  of  Fontenot, 
and  Conquejl  cf  Flanders. — ■  Don  Philip  in 
Poffeffion  of  Milan,  and  fever  al  Provinces. 


WE  left  the  queen  of  Hungary  triumphant  Tii^queen 
in  Germany,  after  concluding  a  peace  triumphant 
with  the  king  of  Prufila,  who  fecured  Silefia  to  mCermany* 
himfelf  by  the  treaty  of  Breflau.  Freed  from 
fuch  a  formidable  enemy,  fhe  profecuted  her 
advantages  with  ardour.  Charles  VII.  a  fugi¬ 
tive  in  Francfort,  had  only  the  empty  title  of 
emperour,  which  was  difputed  with  him  ;  as  the 
queen,  by  a  memorial,  had  declared  his  elec¬ 
tion  null,  becaufe  floe  wanted  to  place  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  upon  the  head  of  her  hufband. 

The  frontiers  of  France,  upon  the  Rhine,  were 
threatened  ;  and  even  the  provinces  conquered 
by  Louis  XIV.  were  invited  to  return  under  the 
Auftrian  dominion. 

In  the  critical  fituation  affairs  then  were,  F44' 
LouisXV.  made  his  firft  campaign,  and  at- Pa'g.n 
tacked  the  Low  Countries.  The  count  d’Ar-  LouliXV' 
genfon,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment,  was  a  man  worthy  of  feconding  the  views 
cf  the  monarch,  and  the  preparations  were  fo 
difpofed  as  to  promife  fuccefs.  Courtrai, 

Menin,  Ipres,  Furnes,  and  Fort  Knock,  were 
very  foon  taken  5  and  marefchal  Saxe,  natural 

brother 
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brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  who fe  attention 
extended  to  every  thing,  covered  thefe  fieses 
with  a  body  of  the  army. 

MlffS LHfing[u^denly  received  news  that  prince 
provinces  Lh*vks  °{  Lorraine  had  croffed  the  Rhine,  was 

f  ‘  es‘  got  into  Alface,  and  making  confiderableprog- 

refs  j  that  parties  of  the  enemy  had  penetrated 
into  Lorraine,  and  that  Stanidaus  king  of  Po- 
Lnti,  being  no  longer  in  fafety,  had  quitted 
Lunevilie  j  Louis  abandoned  the  theatre  of  his 
conquers,  and  haflened  to  the  protection  of  his 
Jfhpvuffif  provinces.  Having  arrived  at  Metz,  he  re- 

Francde.with  ceivcd  the  news  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  being  fet 
out  to  feize  Bohemia.  Frederick  prudently 
regulated  his  conduct  by  circumftances,  and 
entered  into  a  new  alliance  againft  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  becaufe  he  was  afraid  that,  if  fhe 
became  too  powerful,  fhe  would  one  day  de- 
prive  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  conquefts  ;  and 
therefore  poured  into  Bohemia,  forced  Prague 
after  a  fiege  or  ten  days,  and  made  the  garrifon, 
of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  prifoners  of  war.  That 
hero  feemed  invincible. 

Prince  Cnarles  diligently  repaffed  the  Rhine 
without  lofs,  like  a  great  general  who  cannot  be 
furprifed  ;  but,  however  rapid  his  march,  it 
was  not  fo  fpeedy  as  the  conqueft  of  the  Pruf- 
fians ;  and  though  he  could  not  prevent  them, 
he  had  the  honour  of  repairing  the  misfortune. 
He  obliged  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Bohemia, 
croffed  the  Elbe  before  Frederick,  and  ad  vanc- 
ed  into  Siiefia.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  but 
revolutions. 
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After  a  dangerous  diforder,  which  filled  all  # 
France  with  forrow  and  apprehenfion,  Louis 
XV.  took  Friburg  ;  though  the  govcrnour  did 
not  capitulate  till  two  months  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  The  emperour  Charles  VII.  re¬ 
covered  Bavaria,  but  was  (till  afraid  of  being 
driven  from  Munich,  as  the  king  of  PrufFia  had 
been  from  Prague,  when  he  funk  under  difeafe 
and  the  vexation  by  which  he  was  confumed. 

He  died  in  January,  1745,  at  the  age  of  forty  Death  of 
feven,  the  moft  unfortunate  of  men,  folely  from  rourempc~ 
his  ambition  and  defire  of  power,  though  in  ^^rles 
the  early  part  of  his  life  defervedly  happy. 

His  fon  Maximilian  Jofeph,  at  the  age  of  feven- 
teen,  was  foon  obliged  to  detach  hirnfelf  from 
France. 

It  might  have  naturally  been  expected  that  Animofity 
the  death  of  the  Bavarian  emperour  would  have  ^he  £ng" 
put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  but  it  was  kept  up  by 
private  refentment.  The  Englifh  finding  them- 
felves  threatened  with  an  invafion,  in  favour  of 
Charles  Edward,  fon  of  the  pretender,  gave 
vent  to  their  hatred  of  the  French  name,  as  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  their  money  flowed  in  Their  ex- 
all  quarters  with  profufion,  and  all  the  allies  ^•"fevvs^or 
feemed  to  be  engaged  in  their  pay.  They  fur- 
nifhed  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  they  paid  a  great  fum 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  whom  they  had  drawn 
into  the  confederacy  ;  and  gave  fubfidies  to  the 
eledtor  of  Mentz,  and  even  of  Cologne,  the 
brother  of  Charles  VII.  for  liberty  to  raife  men 
is  his  dominions.  After  long  hefitation,  Hol¬ 
land 
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End  efpouied  the  fame  quarrel.  The  heirefs- 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  far  from  yielding,  al¬ 
ready  thought  herlelf  entitled  to  a  recompenfe  ; 

modemion  anc^T  £ranceJ  always  defirous  of  peace,  at  laffc 
«f France,  took  an  improper  method  to  obtain  it.  She 
wanted  5pain  to  gain  over  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
as  fhe  attempted  to  gain  the  Dutch  ;  but  her 
moderation  only  ferved  to  cherifb  the  confidence 
of  her  enemies,  and  ftrengthen  their  pretenfions. 
The  only  proper  ftep  to  be  taken,  was  to  pufh 
the  war  with  vigour,  that  the  enemy  might  be 
made  defirous  of  that  peace  of  which  they  felt 
the  necefiity  ;  and  therefore  more  effe&ual 
meafures  were  taken. 

siege  of  Siege  was  laid  to  Tournai,  the  principal  town 
Tournai.  0f  the  Dutch  barrier  5  upon  which  the  enemy 
were  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement  ; 
and  their  army,  confifting  of  at  leaft  fifty  five 
thoufand  men,  compofed  of  Englifh,  Hanoveri¬ 
ans,  and  Dutch,  with  fear cely  any  Auftrians, 
Marefchai  advanced  to  that  neighbourhood.  Marefchal 
Saxe.  Saxe,  whole  laft  campaign  had  been  a  tnafter-  < 
piece  of  military  fkili,  exhautted  by  a  lingering 
diforder,  quitted  Paris,  faying — The  bufmejs  is  not 
living,  but  marching .  The  king  joined  the  army 
with  the  dauphin,  and  obferved,  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  action,  that,  fince  the  battle  of  Poitiers 
no  king  of  France  had  gained  a  fignal  vidtory 
*■  againft  the  Englifh,  adding,  that  he  hoped  to 
be  the  fir  ft  j  and  his  expectation  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Battle  of  The  famous  battle  of  Fontenov  was  fought 
Fontenoy.  the  nthof.May,  1745.  The  author  of  the 
Age  of  Louis  XIV .  has  written  a  detail  of  this 

action. 


adtion,  fo  deferving  of  his  pen,  and  fo  intereft- 
ing  to  the  nation.  I  Ihall  only  take  notice 
of  what  is  moft  effential.  The  Dutch,  after  hav¬ 
ing  twice  attacked  the  poll:  of  Antoin,  no  long¬ 
er  continued  to  adt  ;  but  the  intrepidity  of 
the  Englifh  and  Hanoverians  brought  France 
into  the  greateft  danger.  The  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  fon  of  George  II.  by  whom  they  were 
commanded,  advanced  into  a  narrow  ground, 
with  his  troops  formed  in  a  clofe  impenetrable 
column,  expofed  to  a  moft  dreadful  fire.  This 
column  penetrated  gradually  acrofs  innumerable 
obftacles,  and,  by  its  weight  bore  down  every 
oppofition.  The  French,  not  adting  in  con¬ 
cert,  were  repulfed  in  every  quarter  ;  and  it 
was  believed  the  battle  was  loft  :  The  general 
ieveral  times  fent  to  intreat  the  king  to  retire, 
but  Louis  would  not  quit  his  poft.  At  laft  an 
expedient  was  hit  upon,  which  was  to  level 
four  pieces  of  cannon  againft  the  Englifh  col¬ 
umn,  and  when  the  cannon  had  made  lome  im- 
preffion,  to  caufe  the  houfehold  troops,  and 
fome  others,  to  join  in  the  charge  ;  by  which 
means  the  victory  was  decided.  The  enemy 
retreated  in  good  order,  with  the  lofs  of  nine 
thoufand  men.  You  fee  upon  what  the  Juccefs  of 
battles  depends ,  faid  marefchal  Saxe  to  the  king  ; 
and  thoufands  of  examples  fcrve  to  fhew  that 
they  are  decided  by  accidents  or  critical  mo¬ 
ments. 

The  k  ing  of  Pruffia  gained  one  a  few  days 
after  in  Silefia,  and  wrote  to  Louis  XV. — I  have 
dij charged  the  bill  at  Friedberg ,  which  you  drew 
upon  me  at  Fontenoy .  Amidft  the  hurry  of  war 
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Frederick  (till  cultivated  that  lively  wit  which 


he  had  acquired  from  his  having  a  tafte  for 
French  literature. 


Such  was  the  moderation  of  Louis,  that  the 


Peace  of¬ 
fered  in 


vain  by  very  day  of  the  victory  he  caufed  a  letter  to  be 
Louts.  written  to  his  minifter  in  Holland,  declaring 
his  readinefs  to  facrifice  his  conquefts  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  ;  but  neither  the  courts  of  En¬ 
gland  nor  of  Vienna  had  the  fame  pacifick  dif- 

c^n  ueft  of  P0^non*  -All  the  fruits  of  the  viftory  were  rap- 
Flanders.  idly  gathered,  i  ournai  yielded,  as  did  Ghent, 
where  the  enemy  had  their  magazines,  after  the 
battle  of  Mefle,  famous  for  the  furprifing  actions 
of  iome  officers.  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and 
Dendermonde,  made  but  little  refinance  ;  and 
Oftend,  which  had  held  out  more  than  a  three 
years  fiege  againft  Spinola,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render  in  fifteen  days  ;  Nieuport  and  Aeth 
yielded  after  Louis  quitted  the  army,  and  the 
whole  country  of  Flanders  was  reduced. 

Don  PH1]p  The  fuccels  of  the  campaign  was  not  lefs  rap- 
mafterin  id  in  Italy.  Genoa  having  made  a  treaty  with 
La  }'  Spain,  the  troops  had  a  free  paffage.  The  Span- 
ifh  army,  with  that  of  France  under  the  com¬ 


mand  of  the  marelchal  de  Maillebois,  and  the 


troops  of  Genoa,  amounted  to  about  eighty 

thoufand  men.  The  count  de  Gages,  after 
f  .  ^  y 
having  purfued  the  Auftrians  from  the  eccleii- 

aflical  llate  as  far  as  Modena,  came  to  join  the 
grand  army.  They  attacked  the  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  who  \fcas  intrenched  between  Valencia 
and  Alexandria,  compelled  him  to  fall  back 
towards  Cafal,  and  don  Philip  very  foon  be¬ 
came  mailer  of  Milan,  Parma,  Placentia* 


Montferrat, 
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Montferrat,  Tortonois,  &c.  In  the  mean  time, 
Charles  Edward,  who  had  difembarked  with  lev- 
en  officers  in  Scotland,  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  regent  at  Edinburgh.  (I  ffiall  men¬ 
tion  this  expedition  in  another  place.)  They  tri¬ 
umphed,  but  they  were  very  foon  (truck  with 
difmay. 


CHAP.  VI. 


T 

Second  Peace  of  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the 
Sfueen  of  Hungary. — Francis  I.  defied  Em- 
perour. — The  French  and  Spaniards  driven 
out  of  Italy  in  17  4. 


THOUGH  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  then  Francis  of 
victorious,  and  the  prince  of  Conti  com-  ^"ur. 
manded  a  French  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Francfort,  the  queen  of  Hungary  gained  the 
point  at  which  ffie  always  aimed,  by  getting  her 
hufband,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  chofen  emperour 
in  September,  1745.  The  Auftrian  troops 
that  were  employed  to  cover  Francfort,  facili¬ 
tated  the  election  ;  but  the  ambaffadours  of  the 
king  of  Pruffia  and  the  eleCtor  palatine  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  electoral  diet,  protelted  againft 
its  validity ;  which,  however,  being  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  was  not  the  lefs 

effectual. 

/^e  king  of  Pruffia,  a  prince  of  the  greateft  Thekingof 
u  1  !tICS>  aFeady  feized  the  moment  which  Lizf  Sax- 
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was  favourable  for  the  intereft  of  his  crown,  and 
wanted  to  procure  an  advantageous  peace.  He 
applied  for  the  mediation  of  Ruffia,  but  he 
knew  a  fhorter  method  to  accomplifh  his  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  to  take  pofleflion  of  Saxony  ; 
and  accordingly,  after  having  gained  a  battle 
over  the  Auftrians  and  Saxons  at  the  gates  of 
Drefden,  he  entered  that  city  the  18th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  on  the  25th  figned  a  treaty  with  the 
emprefs  queen  and  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  king 
of  Poland,  by  which  Silefia  was  again  ceded  to 
him  ;  and  all  that  he  granted  was  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Francis  I.  emperour.  With  the  abilities 
of  a  general,  minifter,  and  negotiator,  com¬ 
manding  his  own  armies,  managing  his  financ¬ 
es,  concluding  his  treaties  in  perfon,  capable 
of  forefeeing  the  future,  and  profiting  by  the 
prefent,  able  either  to  flacken  or  advance  his 
pace,  according  to  the  prefent  exigency,  always 
proportioning  his  attempts  to  his  powers,  add¬ 
ing  the  greateft  courage  to  the  molt  profound 
policy,  Frederick  III.  had  fuch  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  that  the  lofs  of  an  ally  like 
hirn  muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with  the  moft 
unhappy  confequences.  While  he  dedicated 
his  time  to  the  cares  and  ltudies  of  peace  at 
Berlin,  as  relaxations  from  the  fatigues  of  war, 
every  thing  put  on  a  new  appearance  in  Italy. 

Maria  Therefa  having  no  longer  any  thing  to 
dread  from  the  king  of  Fruflia,  fentnew  troops 
into  that  country.  By  the  commands  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Farnefe,  queen  of  Spain,  the  army  impru¬ 
dently  remained  in  the  Milanele,  to  take  the 
caftle  of  Milan.  The  marefchal  de  Maillebois 
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foretold  that  this  refolution  would  prove  fatal  ; 
and  his  prediction  was  but  too  fully  verified. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  king  of  Sardinia  furprifed 
Afti,  and  took  feven  thoufand  French  prifoners  ; 
on  the  other,  count  Brown,  the  Auftrian  gen¬ 
eral,  took  Guaftalla  and  Parma  ;  and  thefe 
misfortunes  were  completed  by  the  battle  of  Battle  of 
Placentia,  gained  by  the  prince  de  Lichtenftein,  placentia* 
in  which  the  French  and  Spaniards  loft  more 
than  eight  thoufand  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  four  thoufand  prifoners.  There  was  no  Retreat  an(J 
other  refource  left  but  in  a  fpeedy  retreat ;  and  battle* 
fuch  was  the  difpofition,  that  it  was  like  a 
fecond  battle.  The  king  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Auftrians  warmly  attacked  the  army  of  the  three 
crowns  (for  at  that  time  there  were  fome  Nea¬ 
politan  troops)  near  Tidon,  without  being  able 
to  break  them  ;  this  was  at  leaft  to  retreat  with 

honour  ;  but  Placentia  opened  her  gates  the 
next  day. 

Of  one  of  the  greateft  armies  Italy  had  ever  Genoa  rub- 
leen,  there  remained  only  about  fixteen  thoufand 
men,  who  arrived  at  Genoa ;  but  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  that  they  might  haflen  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Provence  and  Savoy.  Genoa,  in  con- 
fternation  at  the  approach  of  the  Auftrian  army, 
fent  four  fenators  to  receive  their  orders,  and 
fubmittcd  upon  the  hardeft  conditions. 

The  enemy  very  lb  on  marched  into  Pro-  T  r  f 
vence,  ^  and  crofted  the  Var  $  the  marefchal  de  Provence. 
Maillebois  being  the  lefs  able  to  ftop  their  prog- 
refs,  as  the  Spaniards  had  feparated  from  him 
that  they  might  guard  Savoy,  of  which  they 
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ftill  kept  poflefiion.  One  part  of  Provence  be¬ 
came  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  marefchal 
de  Belleifle  found  means  to  flop  their  progrefs 
till  he  afiembled  a  confiderable  army  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1747,  when  he  obliged  them 
to  retire.  The  want  of  provifions,  occafioned 
by  the  recent  revolution  of  Genoa,  necefifarily 
occafioned  their  enterprife  to  prove  abortive. 

The  Audrians  had  taxed  Genoa  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  four  millions,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  received  fixteen  :  The  bank  being  ex- 
haufted,  they  begged  for  indulgence  ;  but  the 
Auftrians,  fo  far  from  being  foftened,  likewife 
infilled  upon  the  inhabitants  furnifhing  pro- 
vifions  for  the  fupport  of  nine  regiments,  which 
were  quartered  in  the  fuburbsand  villages.  To 
fuch  harfh  commands  they  added  the  moft 
cruel  opprefiions,  and  treated  the  people  like 
flaves,  which  infpired  them  with  the  courage 
didlated  by  defpair.  While  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  drag  cannon  from  the  arfe- 
nal,  an  Austrian  officer  having  rudely  ftruckone 
of  the  Genoefe,  the  people,  in  a  fury,  inftantly 
afiembled,  flew  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  days  be¬ 
came  formidable  to  the  oppreflors  by  whom 
they  were  defpifed.  The  marquis  de  Botfa,  a 
Milanefe,  the  Auftrian  general,  inftead  of  fup- 
preffing  the  revolt  by  force  of  arms,  negoti¬ 
ated  with  the  fenate,  who  pretended  to  difap- 
prove  of  what  the  people  had  done,  but  would 
not  arm  the  troops  againft  them,  as  was  re¬ 
quired,  At  laft,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1746, 
a  prince  of  the  family  of  Doria  having  put  him- 
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felf  at  the  head  of  this  multitude,  whofe  hopes 
had  been  fecretly  encouraged,  they  ruflied  upon 
the  Auftrians,  and  compelled  them  to  fly. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  minifter  of  the  re-  Surprifing 
publick,  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  fliould  difavow  Se  co«t°of 
this  enterprife  in  the  name  of  the  fenate ;  but  it  Viennju 
is  aftonifliing  that  the  court  of  Vienna  fhould, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  demand  that,  befide  the 
eight  millions  which  were  ftill  owing,  thirty 
millions  fliould  immediately  be  paid  for  the  in¬ 
jury.  She  thought  herfelf  certain  of  vengeance  ; 
but  defpair  had  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Geno- 
ele,  to  whom  both  France  and  Spain  fent  fuc- 
cours.  The  duke  de  Boufflers,  and  after  him 
the  marefchal  de  Richelieu,  faved  this  repub- 
lick,  when  expofed  to  be  totally  deftroyed. 

Philip  V.  a  prince  who,  by  his  beneficent  Confequen- 
virtues,  deferved  the  love  of  his  fubjefts,  died  d«th  ofe 
at  the  age  of  fixty  three.  Under  him  Spain  phllipV* 
began  to  recover ;  fhe  has  continued  to  acquire 
ftrength,  and  to  improve  under  his  children  ; 
but  the  inveterate  evils  of  a  ftate  are  only  to  be 
cured  by  flow  degrees.  Ferdinand  VI.  who 
was  a  child  of  the  firft  marriage,  afcended  the 
throne ;  and  this  news  was  received  by  the  army 
in  Italy,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Placen¬ 
tia.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  reafons  which 
determined  the  army  to  retreat,  as  the  danger 
was  prefling,  and  don  Philip  did  not  know 
what  afliftance  he  might  hope  for  from  the  new 
king  his  brother. 

To  examine  thefe  misfortunes  to  their  firft  ThemUfor- 
fource,  we  rnuft  look  back  to  the  unexpe&ed  tunes  pro- 
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treaty  concluded  between  the  king  of  Pruflia 
and  Maria  Therefa.  Thofe  efforts,  which  the 
imperialifts  would  have  been  obliged  to  exert 
againft  him,  they  employed  in  Italy.  Intereff, 
in  general,  is  the  motive  for  forming  alliances  j 
and  it  is  by  intereft  they  are  diffolved.  The 
prudent  politician  will  calculate  to  what  decree 
advantages  are  to  be  expeifted  from  them,  and 
how  far  they  are  to  be  depended  upon. 


CHAP.  VII. 


campaigns  of  Louis  XV.  in  1746  and  1747. — . 
The  hereditary  Stadtholderjhip  rejlored  in  Hol¬ 
land. — Battle  of  Assiitto. — Expedition  of 
Ch  arles  Edward, 

WHILE  Prance  was  fuffering  irreparable 
misfortunes  in  Italy,  fhe  gained  the 
moft  honourable  victories  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  Bruflels  was  taken  in  the  middle  of  win¬ 
ter  by  marefchal  Saxe  ;  and  Antwerp  afterwards 
by  the  king  in  perfon;  Mons,  by  the  prince  of 
Conti  ;  Namur,  by  the  prince  de  Clermont, 
&c.  Other  places  were  rapidly  carried,  and  the 
battle  of  Rocou,  which  was  gained  over  the 
enemy  near  Liege,  fignalized  the  campaign  of 
1746.  The  Auftrians  were  fuccefsful  in  other 
countries;  but  the  Englifli  and  Dutch,  who 
had  the  care  of  thefe  provinces,  could  not  flop 
the  torrent ;  they  had  not  now  a  Marlborough 
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to  contend  againft  one  of  the  beft  generals  that 
ever  commanded  the  armies  of  France.  The 
garrifons  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

Louis  XV.  though  victorious,  continued  to  Louis  xv. 
offer  peace,  and  to  fpare  Holland,  in  hopes  of  tick? iVoi- 
bringing  her  to  his  views  of  pacification  ;  but  land, 
the  only  means  to  determine  the  Dutch,  was  to 
make  them  tremble  for  their  own  country.  The 
conferences  which  were  held  at  Breda  produced 
no  effedt.  England  and  Auftria,  either  from 
ambition  or  animofity,  wanted  to  prolong  the 
war.  Though  Holland  had  greatly  decayed, 
ever  fince  other  nations  carried  on  their  own 
commerce,  fhe  obftinately  perfifted  in  the  prej¬ 
udices  againft  France,  which  had  been  occafion- 
ed  by  Louis  XIV.  However,  the  country  was 
at  laft  invaded  in  1747.  She  kept  up  an  appa¬ 
rent  neutrality,  notwithftanding  fhe  furnifhed 
the  enemy  with  every  kind  of  fuccour  5  and  the 
king  declared,  that  his  defign  was  not  to  break 
with  her  that  he  would  only  keep  her  towns 
as  a  depofit,  and  reftore  them  as  foon  as  the 
United  Provinces  no  longer  obftrudted  the 
peace  by  the  partiality  of  their  condudt. 

The  purfuit  of  an  injudicious  fvftem,  which  _  *747- 

«  r  .1  V  '  n  1  •  *  r  The  Stadt- 

became  favourable  to  the  pacinck  intentions  of  hoiderihip 
the  king,  coft  them  a  part  of  their  liberties.  iea°ied» 
The  people  and  the  cities,  when  they  faw  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  demanded 
a  fladtholder  ;  and  the  States  were  obliged  to 
reftore  that  dignity,  which  had  been  abolifhed 
ever  fince  the  death  of  William  III.  Henry 
Frifo,  prince  of  Orange,  of  the  branch  of  Naffau 
Dietz,  was  not  only  created  fladtholder,  but 
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that  office  was  rendered  hereditary  even  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  princefles,  failing  the  males  of  the 
family.  It  was  fixed,  that,  with  the  confent  of 
the  States,  the  princeffes  ffiould  marry  princes 
of  the  proteftant  religion,  being  neither  kings 
nor  electors  ;  the  heirefs  to  have  the  title  of 
governefs ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  to  propofe  a 
general  agreeable  to  the  repubiick.  During  a 
minority,  the  princefs  mother  to  exercile  the 
luine  power,  by  the  fame  title,  upon  condition 
of  not  marrying  again.  By  this  Jaw,  Holland  is 
oecome  a  kind  of  monarchy ;  where  the  prince, 
in  fome  refpefts,  enjoys  a  greater  authority  than 
the  king  of  England. 

If  pafllon  and  prejudice  had  not  had  fuch  in¬ 
fluence,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  States  would 
not  have  ventured  to  fay,  on  the  day  the  ftadt- 
holder  was  in  Aral  led,  that  the  repubiick  wanted  a 
t'Oief  \  againft  an  ambitious ,  treacherous  neighbour , 
who  [ported  with  the  faith  of  treaties .  To  fpeak 
in  this  manner  of  Louis  XV.  was  to  add  in- 
juflice  to  inlulr,  and  to  provoke  an  eminent  re¬ 
venge,  which  happily  his  heart  difdained. 

England,  more  exafperated  than  Holland, 
mid  chiefly  irritated  by  the  mvafion  of  prince 
Charles  Edward,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
czarina  Elizabeth,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
month  of  June.  For  a  fubfidy  of  only  one 
hunoicd  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which  was 
much  lefs  than  the  fum  paid  annually  for  the 
Hanovei ian  troops,  Ruflia  engaged  to  fend  an 
army  as  far  as  the  Low  Countries.  How 
amazing  the  efforts,  of  which  this  empire  was 
capable  in  a  fhort  time  !  But  to  fee  Ruffian 
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fleets  at  prefent  victorious  in  the  Mediterranean, 
feems  to  efface  all  other  wonders. 

Before  thefe  new  enemies  could  arrive  from  Battle  of 
fuch  a  diftance,  marefchal  Saxe  had  it  in  his  Lawfeldu 
power  to  execute  fome  very  important  proje&s. 

He  propofed  to  take  Maeftricht,  that  he  might 
open  the  way  to  Nimeguen  ;  but  this  enterprife 
required  a  battle,  and  he  attacked  the  allies  at 
Lawfeldt.  The  king  commanded  his  army  in 
7  perfon,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  that  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  defeated,  and  retired  under 
the  walls  of  Maeftricht  :  However,  the  lofs  was 
nearly  equal,  being  about  five  thoufand  men 
on  each  fide.  General  Ligonier,  a  native  of 
France,  in  the  fervice  of  England,  being  car¬ 
ried  prifoner  to  Louis  XV. — IVould  it  not  be  let -  Expreffion 
ter ,  faid  the  king  to  him,  to  think  JeriouJly  cf  a  Zing?  °f  a 
peace ,  than  to  occafion  the  deaths  cf  Jo  many  brave 
men?  In  fadt,  if  human  blood  was  to  be  cfteem- 
ed  of  any  value  in  the  contefts  between  love- 
reigns  and  nations,  who  would  not  fhudder  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  war  prolonged  from  idle  mo¬ 
tives  ?  Here,  however,  humanity  was  to  be 
found  in  the  bofom  of  a  victorious  king. 

As  t.  e  victory  was  not  fo  complete  as  was  siege  of 
neceffary,  to  carry  into  execution  the  projected  zo'oml  °r 
enterprife,  another,  of  the  greatefc  confequence, 
was  formed,  and  fiege  was  laid  to  Bergen  op 
Zoom.  This  place,  which  was  exceeding 
ftrong,  being  furrounded  by  a  morafs,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  communication,  by  a  canal,  with  the 
Scheld,  near  its  mouth,  was  reckoned  impreg¬ 
nable  ;  however,  it  was  taken  by  count  Low- 
endahi,  a  native  of  Denmark,  in  three  weeks  v 
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after  the  trenches  were  opened.  French  valour 
Teemed  in  a  manner  to  have  performed  impof- 
fibilities.  Seventeen  large  barks,  loaded  with 
ammunition  and  refreffiments,  were  found  in 
the  port.  The  Dutch  had  written  in  large  char- 
afters  upon  the  bales — To  the  invincible  garrifon 
of  Bergen  op  Zoom.  Holland  then  began  to 
tremble  ;  but  another  campaign  was  neceffarv, 
to  bring  the  evils  of  a  war  to  a  conclufion. 

^  wo  rnonths  before  the  taking  of  this  place, 
the  bloody  battle  of  Affiitto  completed  the  dif- 
aders  which  happened  in  Italy.  It  was  pro- 
pofed  to  return  by  Exilles,  for  the  prefervation 
of  Genoa;  and  the  count  de  Belleifle,  brother 
cl  the  marefchal,  undertook  this  dangerous  ex¬ 
pedition.  I  he  troops  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
were  intrenched  in  the  pafs  of  Affiitto  ;  and, 
though  their  breaftworks  were  eighteen  feet 
high,  defended  with  palifades  and  cannon,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  whom  the  Fied- 
montefe  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  for  two 
hours  together  ;  and  there  fell  about  four  thou- 
fand  men,  among  whom  were  a  great  number 
of  officers,  whole  bravery  could  not  be  too 
much  regretted. 

jnftances  of  I  he  death  of  the  marquis  de  Brienne,  who 
was  a  colonel,  is  remarkable.  Having  loft  one 
arm- — T  have  another  left ,  fa  id  h  q,  for  the  kings 
Jervice ,  and  ruffied  upon  his  death.  Belleifle, 
who  was  wounded  in  both  hands,  attempting 
to  tear  up  the  palifades,  was  killed,  as  he  in¬ 
deed  vvifhed  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  no  general  ffiould  furvive  a  defeat.  He 
was  acculed  by  the  nation  of  having  the  raffi- 
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nefs  of  a  private  foldier,  inllead  of  the  prudence 
of  a  general.  We  may  judge  of  the  attempt 
from  the  lofs  of  the  enemy,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  valour  of  the  afTailants,  did  not 
exceed  a  hundred  men. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  an  account  of  the  ex-  Expedition 
pedition  of  Charles  Edward,  which  was,  in  one  Edward  into 
fenfe,  more  daring,  but  whofe  firll  fuccefles  Scotland* 
were  as  furprifing  as  the  cataftrophe  was  fatal. 

That  grandfon  of  James  II.  having  formed  the 
defign  of  dethroning  king  George,  embarked, 
in  1745?  on  board  a  privateer,  with  feven  offi¬ 
cers,  twelve  hundred  ftand  of  arms,  and  afmall 
fum  of  money.  Some  of  the  heads  of  clans 
among  the  Scotch  Highlanders  received  him, 
and  declared  in  his  favour  ;  and  he  very  foon 
had  fifteen  hundred  men  under  his  command, 
to  whom  he  diftributed  arms.  His  courage, 
his  example,  the  fatigues  which  he  underwent 
at  their  head,  and  the  life  which  he  led,  equally 
hard  with  that  of  his  followers,  infpired  them 
with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm.  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  abfent  from  the  kingdom,  and  almoft 
the  whole  troops  of  the  nation  were  ferving 
abroad.  Charles  Edward  having  made  himfelf  He  is  pm- 
matter  of  Perth,  marched  quickly  to  Edin- ge^tme2dt  re' 
burgh,  where  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pro-  Edinburgh, 
claimed  regent  for  his  father  James.  A  reward 
of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  was  promifed,  to 
whoever  would  bring  him  dead  or  alive;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  manifeftoes  he  forbid  any 
attempt  to  be  made  on  the  perfonof  George  II. 

This  contrail  might  have  gained  the  hearts  of 
great  numbers. 


An 
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“ttfea.insi  An  Englifh  general  having  advanced  with 
more  than  four  thoufand  men,  the  prince  made 
hafle  to  engage  them  j  when  his  Highlanders, 
who,  though  inferiour  in  number,  and  ignorant 
of  ddcipline,  after  having  fired  their  pieces, 
rufhed  upon  the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  The  king  made 
hafle  to  return  to  England,  and,  dreading  a 
revolution,  recalled  his  troops  from  the  conti¬ 
nent;  but  the  affiftance  which  Charles  Edward 
received  from  France  was  infufficient  ;  he  was 
deftitute  of  money,  and  loft  Edinburgh  for 
want  of  cannon  to  reduce  the  caftle. 
featedwkh-  ^  hough  twice  conqueror,  he  was  obliged,  in 
fourc".  the  month  of  January,  1746,  to  retire  to  In- 
vernefs,  to  which  he  was  purfued  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  ;  and  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Culloden  the  27th  of  April,  when  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  was  defeated,  and  his  whole  army  routed. 
His  flight.  Reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  concealing  himfelf 
in  morafles,  caverns,  and  deferted  iflands,  he 
was  expofed  to  the  greateft  dangers,  and  fuffered 
every  imaginable  horrour,  till  he  at  leaft  arrived 
at  a  part  of  the  coaft  where  he  was  waited  for 
by  two  French  frigates.  He  embarked,  and 
efcaped  from  his  enemies  in  the  month  of  Scp- 
Executions.  tember.  Some  Scotch  peers,  and  a  number  of 
other  people,  were  executed.  Lord  Lovat,  an 
old  man  of  fourfcore,  repeated  upon  the  fcaf- 
fold  that  verfe  of  Horace — Dulce  et  decorum  eft 
'pro  patna  morift  A  young  ftudent,  with  the 

moft 
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Who  bravely  Tor  his  country  dies  1 
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moft  prefling  earneftnefs,  begged  to  die  in  his 
ftead. 

Such  was  the  conclufion  of  this  enterprife, 
which  might  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs 
in  England,  if  France  and  Spain  had  been  in  a 
lituation  to  have  fupported  ic  with  a  confidera- 
ble  naval  force  :  However,  ic  proved  a  favour¬ 
able  diverfion  for  thefe  crowns  ;  but  it  exafpe- 
rated  the  hatred  of  the  Englilh,  and  made  them 
purfue  the  war  with  greater  inveteracy. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Expeditions  by  Sea. — Anson.  La  Bourdon- 

NAIE.  Du  PlEIX. 

HE  more  that  commerce  and  European  European 


colonies  a 
fource  of 


eftablilhments  in  America  and  India  are 


entitled  to  admiration,  from  the  prodigies  of  violence, 
induftry  which  they  prefent  to  our  attention, 
the  greater  have  been  the  calamities  they  have 
brought  upon  commercial  nations  ;  fince  war 
breaks  the  ties  of  humanity,  which  commerce 
Ihould  form  among  all  mankind.  When  that 
happens,  nations  only  think  of  deftroying  them- 
felves,  by  feeking  to  ruin  one  another  both  at 
fea  and  on  fhore  :  This  wonderful  induftry  then 
becomes  an  inftrument  of  alarms,  rapine,  and 
madnefs  ;  the  weakeft  are  always  oppreffed,  and 
even  the  itrongeft  are  great  fufferers. 

In  fuch  circumftances,  nothing  can  fupply  of  the  En 
the  want  of  a  fleet  and  the  Englilh,  in  this  11111  bv 
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relpcct,  had  an  infinite  advantage,  fince  their 
navy  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fixty  three 
fhips  of  war,  including  frigates,  bomb  ketches, 
and  firefhips.  If  the  number  of  foldiers  cor- 
refponded  with  their  flipping,  or  if  it  were 
poffible  to  arm  fo  many  fhips  at  once,  would 
not  fuch  a  power  crulh  all  the  reft  ?  France  had 
only  about  thirty  five  fhips  of  war  ;  yet  fhe  had 
colonies  to  defend,  a  maritime  trade  to  protect, 
and  of  courfe  much  room  for  apprehenfion. 

We  fiiall  only  point  out  the  molt  remarkable 
enterpriles ;  obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  thirft  of  gold,  from  which  they  proceeded, 
mult  tarnifh  them  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  Commodore  Anfon,  in  1741,  after  hav¬ 
ing  burned  the  town  of  Paita,  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  propofed  to  take  the  gaieon  which  was 
fent  annually  from  Mexico  to  Manilla  in  the 
Philippine  iflands.  He  got  before  it  by  way  of 
the  pacifick  ocean,  having  only  one  fhip  left  of 
his  fquadron  ;  he  went  to  refit  at  China,  and 
having  dilcovered  the  gaieon,  attacked  and 
took  her  in  the  year  1743.  With  this  rich 
booty  he  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  arrived  in  triumph  at  the  cap¬ 
ital  in  1744)  loaded  with  treafure,  which  is 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  400,000k  fterling. 
His  voyage  round  the  world  lafted  three  years 
and  a  half ;  of  which  we  have  a  curious  account, 
where  the  Chinefe  are  treated  with  great  af- 
perity. 

Can  it  be  believed,  that  a  captain  of  a  pri¬ 
vateer,  named  Talbot,  with  his  Angle  fhip 
made  prize  of  two  French  veflfels,  freighted  by 
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the  Spaniards,  before  the  declaration  of  war 
between  England  and  France,  whofe  cargoes 
were  valued  at  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Each  failor  fhared  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  ;  fo  that  we  may  judge  of  the  im- 
menfe  booty  made  by  the  officers.  They  who 
confiaer  objects  in  a  moral  view,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  lament  the  infatiable  avarice  which  infpires 
men  with  the  defire  of  fuch  adventures;  but, 
fince  Europeans  have  been  led  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  earth  by  avaricious  motives,  it  has 
been  a  perpetual  fource  of  great  enterprifes  and 
great  mifchiefs.  \ 

The  Engliffi  already  meditated  the  conqueft  TheEng* 
of  Canada,  and  were  defirous  to  take  from  ^ulfb^rg, 
France  her  pofleffions  in  North  America.  Their 
colony  of  Newengland,  at  its  own  expenfe, 
fitted  out  an  armament  againfl:  Cape  Breton,  a 
place  advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  cod  fifhery; 
and,  with  four  fhips  of  war  which  were  fent 
from  England,  its  forces  were  fufficient  for  the 
enterprife.  Louifburg,  though  unprovided  with 
ammunition,  defended  itfelf  near  two  months, 
but  was  obliged  at  laft  to  furrender.  Some  vef- 
fels  richly  loaded  arrived  in  that  port,  without 
fulpefting  any  danger,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  ;  which  was  another  lofs,  in  1746, 
of  about  a  million  fterling.  In  a  fingle  engage¬ 
ment  at  another  place,  France  loll  two  fhips  of 
war,  and  thirty  fail  of  merchantmen. 

Anfon  having  been  made  a  vice  admiral,  de-  Theygain 
feated  the  French  fleet  off  Cape  Finifterre.  The 
fame  year,  1747,  admirable  Hawke  gained  a 
fecond  victory  5  and  the  French  navy  was  re¬ 
duced 
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duced  to  a  fingle  fhip.  In  thefe  aCtions  the 
French  always  fignalized  their  courage,  but 
again!!  fuch  iuperiour  power  as  could  not  be 
refilled. 

rI  he  trench  Eaft  India  Company,  who  were 
always  imagined  to  be  more  ufeful  than  they 
were  in  faCt,  had  fhips  of  war  and  forces  of 
their  own.  They  carried  on  war,  which  was 
at  firft  attended  with  dazzling  fuccefs.  Mahe 
de  la  Bourdonnaie,  governour  of  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Madras  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  which  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Englifh  fettlement.  Having  defeated  and 
difperfed  one  of  their  fquadrons,  he  forced  the 
town  to  lurrender  ;  but,  as  orders  from  court 
forbid  the  keeping  of  any  conqueft  made  in 
India,  he  agreed  with  the  inhabitants  to  ranfom 
the  place  for  421,6661.  13s.  4d. 

Rivalfhip  and  difcord  have  at  all  times  poi- 
foned  the  fources  of  the  publick  good.  Du 
Pleix,  governour  general  at  Pondicherry,  difap- 
proved  of  this  capitulation  ;  and,  having  vio¬ 
lated  it,  deftroyed  a  part  of  Madras,  ruined 
the  fettlers,  and  loft  the  fruits  of  the  conqueft. 
Fie  caufed  the  council  of  Pondicherry  to  fub- 
fcribe  violent  memorials  againft  a  man  who  had 
done  fuch  important  fervice,  and  difcharged  his 
duty  with  honour.  La  Bourdonnaie,  on  his 
return  to  France,  was  thrown  into  the  Baftile, 
v/ here  he  remained  more  than  three  years  ;  at 
laft  he  was  acquitted,  but  died  of  a  diforder 
which  he  had  contracted  in  prifon. 

If  Du  Pleix  made  himfelf  odious  by  his  in- 
juftice  to  a  deferving  rival,  whofe  fervices  en¬ 
titled 
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titled  him  to  publick  gratitude,  he,  in  other 
refpedts,  by  his  abilities  and  labours,  merited 
the  efteem  of  the  nation.  In  the  year  1748  he 
had  the  honour  of  faving  Pondicherry,  which 
was  befieged  both  by  fea  and  land  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  admiral,  Bofcawen.  Having  received  a  red 
riband,  he,  in  fome  degree,  reigned  in  India. 

He  intermeddled  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  Enterprises 
nabobs s  vaffalsof  the  Great  Mogul,  tyrants  con-  ofDuHeix* 
tending  with  one  another,  like  the  vaffals  of 
kings  under  the  feudal  government  in  Europe, 
and  gained  fome  provinces.  After  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  of  which  I  am  going  to  give 
an  account,  he  maintained  a  war  againft  the 
Englifh,  who  were  enemies  of  the  nabob  whom 
he  protected,  from  policy  ;  but  fuch  brilliant 
fuccefs,  and  fo  great  power,  only  terminated  in 
difgrace.  A  rafti  attempt  on  Madura  ruined 
him  irrecoverably  :  Being  defeated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  he  was  recalled  to  France  in  1753,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a  law  fuit  againft 
the  India  company  for  the  wreck  of  his  fortune, 
and  died  of  vexation.  * 

Thus  Bourdonnaie,  Du  Pleix,  and  afterwards  Misfortunes 


the  famous  count  Lally,  who  was  beheaded  in  prencTmea 


1766,  are  ftriking  examples  of  the  miferies  m  Iadia* 
which  people  go  in  fearch  of  to  the  country  of 
gold  and  diamonds.  The  French,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  the  Spaniards,  have  not  diffidently  val¬ 
ued  the  treafures  which  their  own  country  pre- 
fented  to  their  induftry;  but  let  us  at  leaftwifh, 
fince  luxury  has  made  the  commodities  of  India 
neceffary,  that  commerce  may  be  better  direct¬ 
ed,  and  more  free  $  and  that  a  new  company, 
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if  ever  one  does  exift,  may  not  attempt  to  fup« 
port  the  expenfes  and  carry  on  the  enterprises 
of  fovereignty,  which  brought  on  the  ruin  of 
the  former.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  compa¬ 
nies  ought  not  to  ferve  as  an  example  to  us  ; 
From  the  difference  of  governments  refult  ef- 
lential  differences  in  this  department,  as  well  as 
in  feveral  others. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Siege  of  Maestricht,  and  Peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle. — Events  pojierior  to  that  Treaty , 
till  the  Peace  of  1763. 


Obftinacy 
of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of 
France. 


THE  war  which  fprung  from  the  difputed 
fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Aultria,  had 
continued  an  univerfal  fcourge  from  the  year 
1741,  and  the  people  were  exhaufted,  becaufe 
kings  thought  proper  to  contend.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  fupplies  which  w*re  granted  to  the  king 
by  the  parliament,  amounted,  in  1747,  to  nine 
millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling,  which  equally  ierves  to  (hew 
the  aftonifhing  refources  of  England,  and  the 
enormous  debt  the  nation  mud  have  contracted  : 
However,  fuch  is  the  obftinacy  of  national  prej¬ 
udice,  that  they  Hill  wanted  to  continue  the 
war.  Louis  XV.  by  offering  peace  after  every 
victory,  in  vain  fhewed  a  moderation,  which  the 
enemy  afcribed  either  to  weaknefs  or  diffimula- 

tion  :  He  could  not  accomplish  his  purpofe  of 

giving 
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giving  peace  to  Europe,  but  by  ftriking  fome 
ftrokes  which  would  make  Holland  tremble  ; 
and  marefchal  Saxe,  like  a  good  politician,  faid 
— The  peace  is  in  Maeflricht . 

An  army  of  fourfcore  thoufand  men,  com-  .  1742. 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  obftru&ed  Maeftrfcht 
the  fiege  of  that  town  ;  it  was  therefore  necef-  br_slabout 
fary  to  deceive  him  this  marefchal  Saxe  did, 
by  difplaying  the  whole  {kill  of  his  profeffion, 
of  which  he  had  made  himfelf  a  perfeft:  mafter, 
like  a  Casfar  or  a  Turenne,  and  at  laft  the  place 
was  inverted  on  the  fifth  of  April  1748.  Thirty 
five  thoufand  Ruffians  were  advancing,  and  had 
already  reached  the  centre  of  Germany  ;  but, 
before  they  could  be  of  any  ufe,  Maeftricht  was 
deftined  to  fubmit.  Holland  was  ftruck  with 
difmay,  and  the  enemy  at  laft  fued  for  a  peace, 
which  they  had  fo  often  refufed  :  Accordingly, 
the  preliminaries  were  figned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle 
the  30th  April,  and  the  definitive  treaty  the 
18th  October. 

Here  we  have  another  remarkable  proof  of  pe3ce  of 
the  mifchiefs  of  war.  It  had  been  propofed  to  c^eUe 
difmember  the  Auftrian  fucceffion  in  every 
quarter,  and  chiefly  to  procure  a  confiderable 
eftablifhment  for  don  Philip  in  Italy,  yet  he 
got  nothing  but  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gua- 
Italia,  without  being  able  to  fecure  the  fuccef¬ 
fion  to  the  females  of  his  family.  Maria  The- 
refa  preferved  the  Milanefe,  except  fome  dif- 
memberments  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  loft  nothing  in  Germany  but  Silefia  and  the 
county  of  Glatz.  In  a  word,  that  power  which 
u  was  intended  almoft  to  deftroy,  was  but  flight- 
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ly  injured,  and  all  the  reft  joined  to  guarantee 
the  pragmatick  of  Charles  YI.  in  the  moft  fol- 
emn  manner  ;  that  is,  the  new  order  of  fuccef- 
fion  eftablifhed  for  his  defcendants.  The  form¬ 
er  guarantees  could  not  prevent  the  war,  and 
the  laft  ought  to  be  more  effectual  in  cafes  of 
neceflity,  where  neither  treaties  nor  experience 
have  had  any  permanent  influence, 
jrance  Louis  XV.  concluded  the  peace,  not  like  a 
f^rcoT*11  merchant)  but  a  king ,  as  was  faid  by  his  pleni- 
quefts.  potentiary  the  count  de  Saint  Severin.  He 
abandoned  all  his  conquefts.  His  allies,  the 
duke  of  Modena,  fon  in  law  of  the  celebrated 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  republick  of  Genoa, 
recovered  all  their  rights  and  dominions.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  fecured  to 
Few  ad-  don  Carlos.  The  new  order  of  fuccefllon  to 
England810  ^  crown  0 f  England  was  guaranteed  to  the 
family  of  Hanover,  and  France,  as  formerly, 
was  obliged  not  to  fuffer  the  Stuarts  in  her  do¬ 
minions.  Charles  Edward  refuftng  to  retire,  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  ufe  violence  ;  he  was 
therefore  arrefted  and  put  in  prifon.  Fatal  un¬ 
ravelling  of  his  adventures  !  The  Englifh  re- 
ftored  their  conquefts  and  fome  commercial 
advantages  were  ail  the  fruits  they  gathered 
from  their  expenfe  and  obftinacy. 

This  treaty  It  is  inconceivable  that  at  the  conclufion  of 
Jve.defeC~  this  war,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  occafioned  by  the  defers  of  former 
treaties,  the  moft  prudent  meafures  were  not 
taken  to  obviate  fuch  dreadful  inconveniences. 
Politicians  are  fometimes,  like  other  people,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  impatient  to  be  freed  from  the  prelent 
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evil,  and  think  very  little  of  preventingThe 
future.  Every  thing  was  done  with  precipita¬ 
tion  ;  e/Tential  things  were  negledted  ;  and  in  a 
degree,  the  feeds  of  anew  war  were  fown  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Few  treaties  have  been  more 
deferving  of  criticifm. 

According  to  the  order  of  fuccelTion  eftab-  Remarka- 
lifned  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  don  Carlos  with  regard 
could  leave  the  crown  to  one  of  his  fens,  in  cafe  t0  Parma* 
he  fucceeded  to  that  of  Spain  ;  however,  it  was 
iuppofed  in  the  preliminaries,  that  in  that  event 
don  Philip  fhould  afeend  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Po  repair  this  negledl,  it  coft  France  nine  mill¬ 
ions  of  livres,  which  were  given  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  otherwife  mu  ft  have  got  Placen¬ 
tia  and  part  of  its  territories.  In  1759  don 
Carlos  (Charles  IIL)  fucceeded  his  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand  VI.  king  of  Spain,  and  left  the  two 
Sicilies  to  one  of  his  fons,  Ferdinand  IV.  To 
what  a  date  muft  Parma  have  been  reduced,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  generofity  of  Louis  XV. ! 

Befides  a  number  of  neglefted  articles,  a  A  greater 
fault  of  thegreateft  confequence  in  the  negotia-  fault  witk 
tions  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  the  abandoning  America, 
to  chance,  or  rather  to  difeord,  the  rights  to  the 
difputed  countries  in  America.  The  preten- 
fions  ol  the  Englifh,  who  had  been  in  pofTeffion 
of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  fince  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  inclined  to  extend  their  dominion 
into  Canada,  were  not  unknown.  Their  rapa¬ 
cious  and  enterprifing  temper  was  likewife 
known  ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been  forefeen, 
that  if  the  boundaries  were  not  properly  fixed, 
they  would  furnifh  a  thoufand  pretences  for  a 
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Origin  of 
the  war  of 

1 7  55* 


Sketch  of 
that  fatal 
and  incon 
ceivable 
war. 


rupture.  But  far  from  fixing  the  limits,  it  was 
ftipulated  that  all  things  floould  he  replaced  on  the 
footing  they  were ,  or  ought  to  have  been ,  before  the 
prefent  war.  What  advantage  might  not  be 
taken  from  thefe  words,  or  ought  to  have  beeny 
by  people  who  wanted  to  encroach  upon  their 
neighbours  !  The  deferts  of  North  America, 
fo  little  known  in  Europe,  and  apparently  of  fo 
little  confequence,  by  this  means  became  a 
nurfery  of  difcord  and  hoftilities. 

In  fa£t,  from  the  year  1749,  the  court  of 
France  had  reafon  for  complaint  againft  that  of 
London,  on  account  of  attempts  the  Englifih 
had  already  made  by  force  of  arms,  for  it  was 
by  this  means  they  wanted  to  fettle  things  again 
cn  the  footing  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  were  long  and  fruitlefs ;  and  the  more 
Louis  was  defirous  of  peace,  the  more  was  the 
Englifii  nation  anxious  for  war.  Before  there 
was  an  open  rupture,  the  court  of  London 
caufed  the  French  fhips  bound  to  Canada  to  be 
attacked  and  the  outrage  was  carried  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  moil  pacifick  of  kings  was 
obliged  to  take  up  arms.  The  Englifii  miniftry 
had  changed  their  fyftem  ;  and  inftead  of  ex- 
haufting  themfelves  in  the  difputes  of  others 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  refolved  to 
employ  their  maritime  power  in  making  con¬ 
quers  in  countries  which  culture  and  induftry 
might  render  exceedingly  flourifhing. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  war  of  1 7 5 5 »  a 
war  which  produced  events  almoft  incredible  ; 
in  which  France  funk  from  glory  to  the  loweit 

humiliation  ;  conquering  at  firft  the  ifland  of 
:  *  '  Minorca 


Minorca  and  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and 
afterwards  lofing  her  fettlernents  in  Afia,  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  America  ;  victorious  in  her  firft  engage¬ 
ments,  and  then  defeated  when  fhe  feemed  moft 
certain  of  victory.  The  aftonifhing  alliance  of 
the  king  of  Pruffia  with  England  extinguished 
the  long  enmity  between  the  houfes  of  France 
and  Auftria,  and  united  them  as  clofely  as  they 
had  been  cruelly  armed  againft  each  other  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  unconquerable  r 

i  Succcls  or 

Frederick,  by  an  invafion  of  Saxony,  prevented  the  king  of 
the  defigns  which  he  imagined  were  formed  Pruffia* 
againft  him,  and  kindled  a  war,  of  which  in  all 
appearance  he  muft  neceffarily  fall  the  victim  ; 
when  he  had  France,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  Auftria, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  empire  againft  him,  and 
found  inhimfelf,  in  his  abilities,  courage,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  activity,  fuch  refources  as  were  in  no 
other  power.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being 
totally  ruined,  after  an  entire  defeat  at  Prague 
in  1757  ;  yet  that  fame  year  he  defeated  the 
French  and  imperialifts  at  Rofbach,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  gained  the  viCiory  of  Liffa,  and 
again  became  formidable  at  the  very  inflant 
when  he  lefs  thought  of  conquering  than  dying 
with  honour.  Th z  family  compafl  ftrengthened  Famlly 
the  ties  of  nature,  by  uniting  all  the  branches  compad. 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  the  new  king  of 
Spain,  Charles  III.  abandoned  the  fyftem  of 
neutrality,  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  broth¬ 
er  Ferdinand  VI.  and  the  Englifh  triumphed 
over  Spain,  as  they  had  done  over  France,  tak¬ 
ing  from  her  the  Havanna  in  the  i(le  of  Cuba, 
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tions  on  the  parts  of  North  America,  which  were  of  little 

Englifh  1  j  -j-,  ,  0  .  r 

conqueftsin  advantage  torranceand  Spain,  may  be  of  very 

America,  great  confequence  to  England.  Her  colonies 
profper  in  the  bofom  of  liberty  3  they  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  their  own  laws,  and  they  tax  them- 
felves,  agriculture  inceiTantly  multiplying  their 
refources  :  Though  the  mother  country  in  fome 
refpe&s  reftrains  their  commerce,  the  encour¬ 
agements  and  afliftance  which  they  receive 
make  an  advantageous  compenfation.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Englifh  colonies  fufficiently 
proves  how  flourifhing  they  are,  and  how  for¬ 
midable  they  may  become.  It  feems  that  Great 
Britain  threatens  to  fwallow  up  all  America  3 
but  has  it  not  always  been  obferved,  that  a  vaft 
increafe  of  power  prefaged  a  fall  :  And  if  the 

colonies. 
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in  the  fea  of  Mexico  3  Manilla  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  the  immenfe  riches 
of  thefe  colonies,  which  a  wfcak  navy  could  not 
defend  againft  the  lords  of  the  fea. 

After  feven  years  of  deftru&ion  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  war  was  brought  to 
an  end  in  1763,  by  the  treaties  of  Parts  and 
Huberfburg,  in  a  manner  the  moft  glorious  for 
the  enemies  of  the  houfes  of  France  and  Auf- 
tria.  On  the  one  hand,  the  dominions  of 
PrufTia  were  nothing  impaired  3  on  the  other, 
England  gained  about  two  thoufand  leagues  of 
country  in  North  America,  reaching  from  the 
river  Saint  Laurence  to  the  Miffifippi  3  and  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  towards  the  fea  were 
again  to  be  demolifhed. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Canada,  and  other 
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colonies,  becoming  too  powerful,  detach  thcm- 
felves  from  the  mother  country,  as  is  probable, 
ought  fuch  conquefts  greatly  to  flatter  ambi¬ 
tion  ? 

I  fhall  conclude  with  the  words  of  a  cele-  Misfortunes 
brated  hiftorian,  who  has  been  better  informed  otlhewar‘ 
than  any  other  of  modern  times.  “  France  loft, 

««  in  the  ccurfe  cf  this  fatal  war,  the  flower  of 
“  her  youth ,  more  than  half  the  current  coin 
cc  which  circulated  in  the  kingdom ,  her  fleet , 
cc  her  commerce ,  and  her  credit .  It  was  believed 
£f  that  it  would  have  been  eafy  to  have  prevented 
t{  Jo  many  misfortunes  by  accommodating  matters 
«  with  England ,  for  a  fmall  difputed  territory  in 
€€  the  neighbourhood  of  Canada  ,  but  feme  ambitious 
€i  perfons,  to  gain  import  and,  and  render  them - 
<f  f elves  necejfary ,  precipitated  France  into  this 
cc  fatal  war  :  ‘ The  fame  thing  happened  in 

1 741 3  when  the  vanity  of  two  or  three  people 
->  ««  was  fujflicient  to  fpread  dej elation  through  Eu~ 

cc  rope .  France  was  in  fuch  pr effing  neceflity  for 
this  peace ,  that  they  who  concluded  it  were  re - 
<c  garded  as  the  great  eft  ben  ef a  Hors  of  their  corn - 
£C  try  ,  and  the  debts  with  which  the  nation  was 
“  overwhelmed  were  ftill  greater  than  thefe  cf 
iQ  Louis  XIV .  Fhe  expenfe  of  the  extraordina- 

cc  ries  only  in  this  war  amounted ,  in  one  year , 

<f  to  four  hundred  millions  of  livres ,  and  by 
£C  that  we  may  judge  of  the  reft .  France  muft 
cf  have  been  a  great  lofcr ,  even  if  (he  had  proved 
u  victorious."  (Precis  de  Siecle  de  Louis 

XV.)' 
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Other  mis-  1  o  the  dreadful  fcourge  of  war  let  us  add 
fociety^duJ-  *^5  nature>  ofinteAine  difcords,  and  pre- 
c”ntur's  vices  :  Earthquakes,  which  deAroyed 

CentU1T#  opulent  cities,  Lima  in  1746,  and  Lifbon  in 
3  7 55  ^  wretchednefs,  by  which  countries  are  de¬ 
populated,  and  agriculture  cramped  ;  luxury, 
enriching  frivolous  talents,  and  wrefting  bread 
from  the  hands  of  ufeful  induAry  ;  an  unbridled 
dehre  of  wealth  and  plealure,  which  Aides  even 
the  principles  of  morality  in  the  multitude,  and 
carries  corruption  or  defpondency  into  the  hearts 
of  the  virtuous  ;  a  paffion  for  fhining,  which 
almoft  totally  prevents  men  from  making  them- 
felves  really  eftimable  ;  religious  diflenfions, 
which,  though  on  the  decline,  flill  leave  a 
leaven  of  civil  difcbrd  ,•  conflifls  of  authority, 
which  propagate  a  gloomy  difquiet,  and  increafe 
the  dangerous  diforders  of  the  body  politick; 
‘  irreligion  carried  to  fuch  an  extreme,  as  to  ex- 

tinguifli  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  annihilate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  virtue.  At  fuch  a 
view,  we  fhould  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
progrefs  or  realon,  which  is  evident  in  every 
thing,  is  but  an  indifferent  advantage  for  the 
human  race. 

Butreafcm  Kut,  if  we  look  back  to  the  ancient  ages, 
edus  flora’  diofe  times  when  ferocious  manners  fcarcely  lefc 

euister  anf  ve^ges  °f  humanity  ;  where  favage,  yet 
vicious  nature,  rufhed  headlong  into  all  forts  of 
crimes  ;  where  only  mercilefs  tyrants  and  ftupid 
flaves  were  to  be  feen  ;  where  entire  nations 


were  governed  by  mon Arons  prejudices;  where 
a  fanguinary  anarchy  erefled  the  right  of  the 
ArongeA  into  the  only  law  ;  where  fuperAition, 

fo 
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fo  dcdrutfb vc  of  ltfclf,  kindled  the  1  sge  of  fn- 
naticifm  ;  where  civil  wars  continually  renewed 
the  rnaffacres  of  che  people  ;  in  a  word,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  be  met  but  dupidity,  blind- 
nefs,  injudice, barbarity,  opprefiion,  the  blackeft 
crimes  and  fevered  calamities;  wefhall  then  be 
fenfible  of  the  value  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  fo- 
cial  manners,  and  beneficent,  though  imperfedt 
laws,  which  are  enjoyed  by  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope;  and  confefs,  that  amidft  great  abufes  and 
great  vices,  reafon  brought  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  improvement  opens  the  way  tor  prudence 
and  happinefs,  and  at  lead  ioftens  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  life. 


It  would  perhaps  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  Rivaiihipm 
follow  the  progrefs  of  the  human  rninu  during  England, in 
the  epocha  of  Louis  XIV.  to  remark  the  ad-  ^X8 
vancement  it  has  made,  efpecially  in  the  purfuit  fciences. 
of  learning  and  the  fciences  ;  but  to  do  that,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  this 
work,  or  to  give  only  very  imperfed  oblerva- 
tions  on  fubjefts  already  well  known.  I  (hall 
content  myfelf  with  remarking,  that  the  rival- 
fhip  of  France  and  England  is  not  lefs  keen  in 
this  refpecl,  than  in  whatever  belongs  to  their 
political  interefts.  The  Englifh  have,  from  the 
firft,  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  a  depth  of 
genius  in  the  culture  of  the  fciences,  which  can 
never  be  difputed  with  them  ;  the  French  have 
difplayed,  in  the  belles  lettres,  the  agreeable 
or  fublime  talents,  thofe  graces  and  that  tafle 
by  which  they  are  chara£terifed.  The  former 
have  afterwards  difplayed  the  brighteft  charms 
of  poetrv,  imagination,  elegance,  and  true  beau¬ 
ty* 
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ty,  united  to  thetreafures  of  knowledge  and  rea- 
fon ;  the  latter  have  contended  with  them  in 
their  turn,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  by  a  ftrength 
of  genius  capable  of  penetrating  whatever  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  undemanding. 
If  the  firft  are  fuperiour  from  a  connected  train 
of  thought  and  a  fteady  perfeverance,  in  which 
they  are  favoured  by  the  national  chara&er,  the 
fecond  perhaps  excel  in  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a 
juftnefs  of  method  and  clearnefs  of  (lyle,  which 
even  their  rivals  fometimes  acknowledge  by  im¬ 
itating  them.  In  a  word,  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
they  (hare  between  them  the  glory  of  furnhhing 
models  for  all  Europe,  and  inftrufting  it  in 
whatever  is  worthy  the  attention  of  mankind. 


OF 


PRINCIPAL  REVOLUTIONS 


IN  THE  LAST  AGES. 


fThe  Hiftory  of  modem  Aha  is  only  a  Subjeft  for  the 
Study  of  the  Learned,  while  that  of  Europe,  fo  exten- 
five  and  neceflary,  contains  all  Kinds  of  Inflruftion ; 
and  we  may,  without  Regret,  be  fatisfied  to  remain  in 
Ignorance  of  that  with  which  we  are  not  fo  intimately 
concerned.  However,  it  is  of  Confequence  to  have 
fome  general  Idea  of  thofe  Nations  that  were  firft  civil¬ 
ized,  as  an  effential  Part  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  human 
Race  ;  and  we  fhall  endeavour  to  colie 61,  in  a  fmali 
Space,  the  Objefls  of  fo  ufeful  a  Curiofity.J 


CHAP.  I. 


i.  HAT  the  Chinefe  empire  has,  Antiquityof 
or  has  not  been  eftablifbed  above  four  thoulaod  emPfre.nefe 
years,  is  an  hiftorical  problem,  fubjeft  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  difficulties,  whichfoever  opinion  we 

choofe 
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choofe  to  adopt.  This  prodigious  antiquity, 
which,  according  to  jome  celebrated  writers, 
has  been  confirmed  by  unquestioned  adronom- 
ical  obfervations,  is  combated  by  other  learned 
men  who  feem  to  have  ftudied  the  matter  very 
deeply,  or  at  lead  to  have  judged  without  prej¬ 
udice.  The  fables  with  which  the  ancient  Chi- 
nefe  annals  are  overfpread,  mud  undoubtedly 
very  much  weaken  all  the  proofs  which  are 
brought  of  their  authenticity  ;  and  when  falfe- 
hood  predominates,  how  fhall  we  didinguidi 
truth  with  certainty  ?  It  is  no  lefs  certain  that 
China,  a  number  of  ages  before  our  era,  was  a 
powerful  civilized  date,  governed  as  it  is  at 
prefent,  having  good  laws,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  an  excellent  fydem  of  morality.  Confu¬ 
cius,  that  philofophick  legiflator,  was  born 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Jefus 
Chrid,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Solon  ; 
and  nothing  in  the  world,  at  fo  early  a  period, 
equalled  the  greatnefs  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 
Frequent  T  wenty  two  dynadies  have  been  reckoned 

according1  s 7  reigned  fuccefiively  in  China  5  may  we  not 
toMontef-  conclude  then,  with  Montefquieu,  that  fuch  a 
proof  of  def-  government  mud  be  defpotick  ?  Is  a  true  mon- 
potlfm"  archy  tempered  by  laws  fubjeft  to  fo  many  vio¬ 
lent  revolutions  ?  The  dynadies  in  general  have 
begun  well,  and  ended  badly.  cc  It  was  natural 
<c  for  emperours  brought  up  in  the  toils  of  war? 
<c  who  dethroned  a  family  immerfed  in  delights ,  to 
cc  preferve  that  virtue  of  which  they  experienced, 
cc  the  advantage ,  and  dread  thofe  pleafures  they 
cc  had  Jeen  fo  definitive  ;  but  after  the  reigns  of 
cc  the  three  or  four  fir  ft  princes ,  corruption ,  lux- 

cf  ury> 
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<c  ury>  idlenefs,  and  vcluptuoufnefs  captivated  their 
<c  fuccejfors  •>  they  Jhut  themjelves  up  in  their  pal - 
<c  aceSy  their  minds  became  enervated ,  their  lives 
<c  were  abridged y  and  their  families  declined  ;  the 
(C  nobles  raifed  themjelves ,  the  eunuchs  acquired 
u  influence  ;  none  but  children  were  placed  up- 
cc  on  the  throne  •,  the  palace  became  inimical  to 
fC  the  empirey  and  the  idle  part  of  the  inhabitants 
<c  ruined  the  induftrious  ;  the  emperour  was  killed 
cc  or  dethroned  by  an  ufurpery  who  founded  a  new 
<f  family y  wh of e  third  or  fourth  fuccejfor  flout  him - 
<c  felf  up  likewife  in  the  fame  palace (Efprit 
des  Lois,  livre  vii.  chap.  7.)  This  pi&ure 
feems  to  be  drawn  after  nature. 

M.  de  Voltaire  judges  quite  differently.  He  Contrary 
fees  nothing  more  prudent  than  the  Chinefe  thlfof  c<> 
government,  where  the  affairs  of  the  empire  are  Montef. 
examined  and  regulated  by  great  tribunals  ;  ‘luieu# 
where  the  prince  is  obliged  to  confult  men  of 
learning,  who  have  been  promoted  becaufe  of 
their  meirit.  In  a  word,  the  idea  of  defpotifm, 
which  he  does  not  even  allow  to  exift  in  Turky, 
appears  to  him  abfurd  in  China.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  of  opinions  between  two  men  of  fuperiour 
genius,  upon  a  fa<5l  of  this  nature,  fhould  make 
us  fenfible  how  limited  is  human  capacity. 

Yet  there  are  people  who  pretend  to  clear  up 
the  obfcurity  of  ancient  hiftory  ;  and,  upon 
fome  dark  and  unconne&ed  paffages,  venture 
to  raife  fyftems. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  difpute  turns  rather  True  rtate 
upon  words  than  upon  things.  Undoubtedly,  of  the  quef- 
that  pure  defpotifm  by  which  an  individual  fhali 
be  maffer  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  the 

reft. 
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Fear  the 
fpiing  of 
the  Chinefe 
govern¬ 
ment. 


Defences 
again  it 
defpoti  fm* 


reft,  no  where  exifts,  and  cannot  be  exercifed 
in  a  great  empire,  where  the  laws  and  manners 

C/  t 

obftrud  it  by  a  permanent  barrier.  But  does 
the  will  of  the  prince  overpower  the  authority 
of  the  laws  ?  Do  fear  and  violence,  or  rather 
the  capricious  orders  of  a  court,  prove  the  mod 
effectual  fpring  of  government?  That  is  the 
point  to  which  the  queftion  fttould  be  reduced  ; 
and  then  there  feem  to  be  known  fads  fufficient 
to  decide,  which  are  taken  from  Jefuit  million- 
aries,  great  admirers  of  a  government  fo  con- 
fonant  to  their  principles  of  obedience. 

The  moft  profound  refped  for  paternal  au¬ 
thority  is  the  bafis,  and  the  emperour  is  revered 
as  the  common  father  of  the  empire.  Happy 
the  fubjeds,  when  they  worthily  fupporc  fo  hon¬ 
ourable  a  title  !  But  that  father  who  is  almoft 
worshipped  as  a  God,  and  whofe  ordinances  the 
people  dare  not  examine,  by  that  means  natur¬ 
ally  becomes  a  defpot.  Ifhepleafes,  nothing 
can  refill  him  ;  every  thing  bends,  every  thing 
Submits.  Favourites  and  eunuchs  may,  in  his 
name,  annul  the  moft  equitable  decrees,  com¬ 
mit  and  render  facred  the  moft  crying  ads  of 
injuftice.  Fear,  rather  than  filial  love,  regu¬ 
lates  the  obedience  of  the  mandarins  and  people. 
An  expreffion  of  F.  du  Halde  fays  every  thing 
— It  is  by  the  cudgel  that  China  is  governed . 

If  the  Chinefe  in  general  do  not  feel  the 
fcourges  of  defpotifm,  is  it  not  becaufe  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  fovereign  Serves  for  a  protedion  ? 
Is  it  not  that  the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  the  in¬ 
variable  ceremonies,  which,  by  their  perpetual 

duration,  have  become  a  Second  nature  to  that 

great 
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great  people,  render  the  exercife  of  tyranny 
equally  difficult  and  dangerous  ?  Do  not  the 
principles  and  opinions  which  have  taken  firm 
root  over  the  whole  empire,  to  a  certain  degree, 
check  the  moll  ablolute  power  ?  There  is  realon 
to  believe  that  the  Chinele  are  content  with 
their  lot  ;  and  it  is  likewife  probable,  that  the 
fame  government  would  have  a  contrary  effeft 
in  another  country. 

If  an  emperour  have  but  the  fmalleft  Ihare  of  Tribunal  0f 
fentiment,  the  tribunal  of  hiftory  is  extremely  hiftory‘ 
well  calculated  to  moderate  his  paffions.  The 
mandarins,  of  w'hom  this  tribunal  is  compofed, 
every  one  apart  keeps  an  exafl:  regifter  of  all 
that  he  either  does  or  fays,  that  is  remarkable, 
or  of  importance  to  the  good  of  the  ftate. 

They  throw. their  papers  figned  into  a  kind  of 
cheft,  which  is  never  opened  till  after  the  rei°-n- 
ing  dynalty  is  extindt.  Thefe  are  the  materials 
for  the  hiftory  of  the  current  reign.  Nothing 
can  make  the  mandarins,  who  have  the  charge 
or  fuch  an  honourable  employment,  betray  the 
truth.  Undoubtedly  the  inftitution  is  excel¬ 
lent;  but  wherefore  wait  the  end  of  a  dynafty  ? 

A  late  publication  is  infinitely  lefs  capable  of 
encouraging  virtue,  or  deterring  vice.  It  may 
be  reafonably  iufpedted  that  defpotifm  has  cor¬ 
rupted  this  admirable  eflablifhment. 

The  famous  wall,  which  extended  five  hun-  Ch'natvv;ce 
dred  leagues,  forty  five  feet  high,  eighteen  feet  C°"quered' 
thick,  which  was  conftrudted  before  our  era 
to  protect  them  from  the  invafion  of  the  Tartars* 

‘)as  not  prevented  China  from  being  twice  con- 
quere  •  the  firft  time,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

VOL,  V ,  T  I  1 _ 


Invafion  of 
the  Mant- 
chew  Tar¬ 
tars* 


Revolt  of  a 
mandarin. 


Cruelties  ii 
the  palace. 


The  Tar¬ 
tars  eftab- 
Jifh  them¬ 
selves  in 


by  Jenghrz  Kan  and  his  fons ;  and  afterwards 
in  the  feventeenth  3  which  lad  is  the  only  revo¬ 
lution  that  I  have  oceafion  to  mention  in  this 
place. 

Some  violences  committed  againftthe  Mant- 
chew  Tartars  provoked  that  free  and  warlike 
people,  who  revenged  their  quarrel  by  taking 
up  arms.  Hardened  to  every  kind  of  fatigue, 
dreading  nothing,  and  contemning  death,  they 
had  as  great  a  fuperiority  over  the  Chinefe  in 
war,  as  the  Chinefe  had  over  them  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  northern  provinces  were  conquered, 
while  a  revolted  mandarin  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  fouthern.  In  1641,  that  victorious 
mandarin  took  poffcftion  of  Pekin,  the  capital 
of  the  empire  ;  an  immenfe  city,  which  is  faid 
to  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Such 
was  the  weaknefs  and  cowardice  of  the  empe- 
rour,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  himfelf. 
t  The  emprefs  hanged  herlelf  :  Forty  wives, 
which  he  had  (till  remaining,  hanged  themfelves 
by  his  orders,  or  at  lead  by  his  invitation  :  His 
daughter  refufing  to  imitate  them,  he  killed  her 
with  a  flroke  of  his  fabre  ;  but  he  did  not  (Iran- 
gle  himfelf  till  he  had  waited  without  the  city 
for  the  laft  news  of  inevitable  dcftriution. 

Taitfong,  chief  of  the  Tartars,  a  man  of 
fufficient  greatnefs  oi  mind  to  make  his  coun¬ 
trymen  fubmit  to  law,  continued  to  profecute 
his  conquefts.  Under  the  minority  of  Chang- 
ti,  his  nephewr,  who  kicceeded  him,  the  man¬ 
darin  ufurper  was  killed,  and  the  conquerors 
fubdued  almoft  the  whole  empire.  At  laft  their 
dominion  was  folidly  eftablifhed  under  Kamhi, 
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who  was  (till  very  young  when  he  fucceeded  his 
father  Changti.  After  a  war  of  about  thirty 
years,  all  China  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  a  barbarous  people,  but  who  were  as  prudent 
as  they  were  terrible,  fince  they  adopted  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  country. 

Kamhi,  whofe  reign  began  in  i66t,  culti-  Progrefsof 
vated  the  fciences,  and  favoured  the  Tefuit  th.emiffion- 
mifTionanes,  who,  by  their  means,  were  intro-  K  a  Hi  hi', 
duced  into  the  imperial  palace.  Then  chrift- 
ianity  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  empire  ;  but 
the  rivalfhips  and  difputes  between  the  Jefuits 
and  other  miffionaries  ;  the  accufations  of  idol¬ 
atry,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  the  Chinefe  rites  ;  the  contentious  tem¬ 
per  of  the  Europeans,  who  breathed  a  fpirit  of 
difcord  into  that  pacifick  people  ;  but,  more 
particularly,  the  dread  of  their  ambitious  enter- 
prifcs,  fo  frequently  concealed  under  the  mafk 
of  religion  ;  contributed  totally  to  overthrow  all 
the  effefts  of  their  zeal  and  their  preachings. 

Yontching,  who  fucceeded  Kamhi  in  1722,  Chrmianity 
abolifhed  the  laws  which  were  made  by  his  fa-  Prolcnbed 
ther  in  favour  of  Christianity.  He  caufed  their 
churches  to  be  thrown  down,  and  thofe  people, 
who  were  only  miflionaries,  to  be  fent  out  of  the 
empire ;  while  he  kept  the  mathematicians,  the 
learned,  and  the  artills,  of  whofe  value  he  was 
not  ignorant.  “  If  I  was  to  fend  a  number  of 
S(  bonzes  and  lamas  (monks  and  priefts  of 
“  China)  into  your  country,”  faid  he  to  the 
s ,  cc  how  would  you  receive  them  ?  You 
want  that  all  the  Chinefe  fhould  become 
chriftians  ;  your  law  requires  it,  I  know  it  ; 

I  i  2  «  but* 
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6e  but,  in  that  cafe,  what  would  become  of  us  ? 
cc  We  fhould  be  the  fubje&s  of  your  kings  ; 
cc  your  difciples  acknowledge  only  you,  and, 
“  in  a  time  of  trouble,  would  hearken  to  no 
cc  other  voice  but  vours.  I  know  there  is 
“  nothing  to  be  dreaded  at  prefent  ;  but,  when 
<f  your  fhips  come  in  thoulands,  diforders  may 
**  arife.”  ( Vid.  Lettres  Edif.  f.  17.)  What 
happened  at  Japan,  which  we  fhall  very  foon 
have  occafion  to  mention,  gave  weight  to  this 
difeourfe. 

We  fhall  here  add  a  few  interefling  remarks. 
The  empire  of  China  comprifes  about  fix  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth, 
and  contains  an  infinite  number  of  people  : 
Confequently  agriculture  is  there  in  the  greateft 
degree  of  perfection,  and  in  all  times  the  prince 
has  made  it  his  duty  to  honour  and  encourage 
it.  The  annual  ceremony  when  he  fets  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  tillage  is  well  known,  and  it  is  ob- 
ferved  with  the  fame  attention  in  the  provinces 
by  the  mandarins.  There  is  an  imperial  ordi¬ 
nance,  which  bears — It  was  a  maxim  of  our  an - 
ceftors ,  that  if  any  man  did  not  employ  himfelf  in 
labour ,  or  a  woman  in  fpinning ,  fome  perfon  mujl 
fuffer  cold  or  hunger  in  the  empire.  The  author 
of  the  ordinance  builds  upon  this  maxim  the 
neceflity  of  destroying  the  monasteries  of  the 
bonzes.  If  he  has,  infaCt,  detiroyed  them, 
fuperftition  has  fince  gained  a  great  triumph 
over  the  legiflator. 

The  Chinefe  keep  no  animals  but  what  are 
abfolutely  neceffary,  becaule  they  have  not  more 

than  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people. 

When 
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When  they  travel  they  are  carried  by  men  ; 
and  the  canals  ferve  for  tranfporting  merchan- 
dife.  Whatever  can  be  ofufefor  the  manuring 
of  land,  even  urine,  is  carefully  preferved. 
According  to  M.  Poivre,  in  the  fou them  prov-  subfiftenc^ 
inces,  they  make  three  harvefts  of  rice  in  the 
year,  and  the  land  every  time  yields  more  than 
a  hundred  for  one,  without  ever  lying  fallow. 

The  poor  live  only  upon  rice,  work  almoft 
naked,  or  clothed  in  cotton.  An  arpent*,  per- 
haps,  produces  cotton  fufficient  to  clothe  five 
hundred  people  ;  fo  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  is  eafy,  in  every  refpeft.  A  tenth  of  the  The  tenths 
produce  of  the  lands,  which  is  more  or  lefs  ac-  'tax.°nly 
cording  to  the  foil,  makes  the  prodigious  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  emperour  $  it  is  the  foie  tax,  and  paid 
in  kind  to  magiflrates,  who  have  the  direction 
°t  it.  A  part  remains  in  ftore  for  the  necefiities 
of  the  publick.  However,  if  a  year  of  fcarcity 
happens,  lo  numerous  are  the  people,  they  die 
by  thoufands.  What  would  be  their  fituation 
under  a  government  lefs  mild,  and  lefs  provi¬ 
dent  ?  (See  Voyages  d'un  Philojophe ,) 

However  extraordinary  the  contrail  may  .  chinefe 
pear  between  the  knavery  and  the  fyftem  of  £ 
morality  among  the  Chinefe,  the  author  of  "The  [7^™’ 
Spirit  of  Laws  undertakes  to  account  for  it  from  q 
the  nature  of  things.  “  When  all  the  people 
<  obeyy  and  are  all  diligent ,  the  fate  is  in  a  hap - 
(  fy  fixation*  It  is  necefjity ,  and  perhaps  the 
^  nature  of  the  climate ,  which  has  infpired  the 
^  Chi/iCj  e  with  an  inconceivable  avidity  of  gain , 
and  no  la  ws  have  been  made  to  flop  its  progrefs. 

<c  Every 
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cc  Every  attempt  to  acquire  by  violence  has  been 
“  prohibited  ;  but  there  is  no  interruption  to  the 
(<  acquifitions  of  artifice  or  induftry.  Let  us  not 
cc  then  compare  the  morals  of  the  Chinefe  with  thofie 
u  of  Europe .  Every  perjon  in  China  mu ft  be  at- 
cc  tentive  to  whatever  is  an  advantage  to  him  :  If 
tc  the  knave  is  watchful  over  his  inter  eft,  the  dupe 
ought  to  be  equally  attentive .  At  Lacedemon , 

“  it  was  lawful  to  fteal ;  in  China y  it  is  lawful  to 
cc  cheat A  (L.  xiv.  ch.  20.)  That  neceffity 

may  infpire  the  defire  of  cheating,  is  eafy  to 
be  conceived  ;  but  that  knavery  fhould  be 
agreeable  to  that  moral  fyftem  fo  celebrated  in 
China,  is  not  credible.  There  is  frequently  an 
infinite  difference  between  the  leghlation  which 
permits  or  tolerates,  and  the  moral  fyftem  which 
approves.  The  example  of  Lacedemon  is  ill 
applied. 

We  muft  conclude,  that  exceftive  population 
Execffive  br;no-s  great  inconveniences  :  It  even  obliges 
the  people  of  China  to  expofe  their  children, 
and  fell  their  daughters  ;  it  caufes  diftruft  in 
commerce,  fince  it  o‘ccafions  knavery.  Do  they 
not  find  the  good  mixed  with  the  bad  ?  The 
UgTflatfon.0  mafterpiece  of  legiflation  in  this  vaft  empire,  is 
the  having  made  provifion  for  maintaining  the 
inreriour  tranquillity,  notwithftanding  the  in¬ 
credible  multitude  of  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ac- 
tivity  with  which  they  carry  on  their  labours, 
notwithftanding  the  heat  of  a  climate  which  in- 
fpires  effeminacy. 

The  chi-  E  tiniverfally  known,  that  the  ftudy  of  the 
nefe little  language  and  the  Chinefe  characters  employing 
acquamte.  cjie  whole  life  of  the  literati,  is  an  in¬ 

vincible 
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vincible  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge, 
independent  of  national  prejudices,  and  the  ab-  cnee,  but 
folute  empire  of  opinion  or  cudoms.  But  the  ^^IsWith 
Chinefe  have  had  the  good  fenfe  to  attach  them- 
felves  to  eflfentials,  to  a  judicious,  beneficent 
fyftem  of  morality,  which,  with  few  precepts 
and  much  pra&ice,  prevents  irregularities,  u- 
nites  all  the  members  of  the  community  by  mu¬ 
tual  confiderations,  and  in  the  bofom  of  peace 
perpetuates  the  profperity  of  the  ftate.  A  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  thus  governed  by  morals,  what¬ 
ever  faults  they  may  have,  will  always  be  much 
happier  than  nations  who  are  refined  by  tade, 
and  governed  by  fafhion. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 
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THE  empire  of  Japan  is  formed  of  a  nurn^  Chara&er 
ber  of  iflands,  which  are  fituated  to  the  ancft!^ap~ 
eaft  of  China.  The  Japanefe  have  never  bee  a 
fubdued.  Fierce,  bold,  unconquerable,  of  a 
difpofition  fo  atrocious  as  even  to  make  a  fport 
of  fuicide,  yet  they  obey  the  mod  tyrannical 
laws,  and  of  courfe  fuch  as  are  mod  capable  of 
irritating  that  ferocity  of  manners.  About  fix  p  tIfi  f 
hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  chridian  government 
era,  they  had  a  pontiff  for  emperour,  whom  deftroyed4 
they  called  Dairi  or  Dairo .  About  rhe  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dairis  experienced 
the  fame  revolution  as  the  califs,  who  were  the 
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luccefTors  of  Mahomet.  The  general  of  the 
forces  has  feized  the  real  power,  leaving  to  him 
only  a  pompous  title,  his  women,  riches,  and 
luxury,  which  he  enjoys  at  Meaco.  The  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  give  little  difturbance  to 
government. 

One  thing  very  remarkable  in  Japan,  China, 
and  almoft  all  over  Afia,  is  the  toleration  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  different  modes  of  worfhip,  which  at 
firft  facilitated  the  eflablifhment  and  progrefs 
of  chriftianity.  If  the  true  religion  alone  was 
afterwards  excluded  from  thofe  advantages 
which  were  enjoyed  by  fo  many  abfurd  fedts,  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  Europeans,  and  the 
faults  of  a  number  of  the  miffionaries,  are  the 
true  caufe. 

chriftianity  Japan  was  difeovered,  about  the  middle  of 
into° japan  ^  flxteenrh  century,  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
tugueleP°r"  carr*ec^  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  that 
people.  Gold  and  filver  mines,  tea,  porcelain, 
&c.  attradled  them  to  this  country,  from  whence 
they  brought  immenfe  treafures.  Saint  Francis 
Xavier,  a  Jefuit  of  their  nation,  was  induced, 
by  his  apoftoiical  zeal,  to  go  to  that  country  : 
and,  being  a  man  of  refolution,  ability,  and  in¬ 
defatigable  perfeverance,  defirousonly  of  mak¬ 
ing  converfions,  and  ambitious  of  gaining  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  his  zeal  was  attended  with 
moft  remarkable  fuccefs  ;  which,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  may  be  aferibed  to  the  conformity  of  his 
auftere  virtue,  and  the  hopes  he  gave  of  a  blefT- 
ed  life,  with  the  fituation  and  manners  of  the 
Japanefe.  Miffionaries  flocked  thither,  and  the 
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chriftian  faith  ftruck  roots  which  were  equally 
vigorous  and  extenfive. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  of  the  rage  of  the  bonzes.  TI)e  bonzej 
Kaempfer,  a  Dutch  traveller  of  lingular  merit,  decried, 
reprefents  them  as  felfifh  fanaticks,  flaves  of  fu- 
perftition,  by  which  they  governeci  the  people ; 
affecting  a  dreadful  aufterityrand  accumulating 
riches  $  preaching  up  morality,  and  the  end  of 
the  world  ;  but  always  concluding  by  faying, 
that  the  beft  means  to  prevail  with  the  gods,  is 
to  ornament  the  temples,  and  enrich  the  mon- 
alteries  ;  in  a  word,  by  abufing  the  credulity  of 
the  people  tofuch  a  degree,  as  to  fell  to  them" the 
merit  of  their  good  works  ;  and  even  for  their 
money  giving  them  bills  of  exchange  payable 
in  the  next  world.  Thefe  bonzes,  who  are  ex- 
cefli  vely  numerous,  were  the  mod  formidable 
enemies  of  a  religion  which  unmafked  their  im- 
poftures  ;  but  the  contempt  and  hatred  which 
they  deferved  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  in¬ 
cite  the  number  of  adherents  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trine.  All  fuper  flit  ions  whofe  minifters  are  de¬ 
cried,  are  expofed  to  great  hazards. 

In  1585,  Gregory  XIII.  received  an  embaffy 
from  three  Japan  efe  princes,  which  afforded  a  eSifa: 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  Romifh  church  and  Romc* 
the  Jefuits.  The  emperour,  however,  about  the 
fame  time,  difturbed  the  progrefs  of  chriftiani- 
ty,  and,  dreading  left  it  fhould  occafion  feme 
commotions  in  the  ftate,  or  a  foreign  invafion, 
prohibited  the  exercife  of  that  religion,  under 
pain  of  deatn.  trom  that  time  punifhments  be¬ 
gan,  martyrdom  was  courted,  the  miftionaries 
oecame  more  zealous,  and  the  profelytes  more  cuced* 
numerous. 
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Perfecution  continued  a  long  time,  then  abat¬ 
ed,  and  by  intervals  was  again  revived.  The 
Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  governed  by  the 
fame  king  lince  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  continued 
their  commerceto  that  country,  and  new  preach  - 
ers  could  arrive  in  crowds  ;  but  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Dutch  ruined  all  their  hopes.  In  1637,  they 
difcovered  a  confpiracy  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
emperour,  and  proved  it  by  letters,  which  they 
faid  they  had  taken  on  board  a  fhip.  The  Span¬ 
iards  exclaimed  again  ft  the  unjuit  accufation  ; 
but  the  revolt  of  the  Japanefe  chriftians  of 
Arima,  who  took  up  arms,  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  thoufand,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  the  enterprife  :  It  was  but  too  con¬ 
formable  to  the  principles  of  fo  many  conquefts, 
or  rather  ufurpations,  exercifed  in  both  hemif- 
pheres. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  edi£t  by 
which  all  flrangers,  even  the  Chinefe,  are  abfo- 
lutely  prohibited  from  entering  Japan,  and  all 
the  Japanefe  forbidden  to  depart  from  it  under 
pain  of  death.  The  fame  edift  condemns  every 
chriflian  to  be  put  in  prifon,  and  promifes  a  con- 
fiderable  reward  to  whoever  fhall  difcover  a 
chridian  pried.  The  only  favour  which  the 
Dutch  obtained  was  the  liberty  of  landing  on 
an  ifland  near  Nangazaki,  by  fwearing  that  they 
were  not  of  the  fame  religion  with  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  and  to  prove  it,  as  is  faid,  by  treading 
upon  the  crofs.  To  this  place  they  carry  their 
inerchandife,  upon  which  they  put  a  price;  and 
if  they  have  the  honour  of  being  taken  to  court, 
it  is  dill  a  certain  humiliation,  fince  their  guard 
never  lofes  fight  of  them,  and  is  obliged  by  oath 

to 
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t©  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  The 
avidity  of  commerce  makes  thefe  rich  republic 
cans,  the  fovereigns  of  Batavia,  fubmit  to  fuch 
difgraceful  treatment :  Undoubtedly  they  derive 
confiderable  profits  from  that  trade. 

Notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  fe£fs  eftab- 
lifhed  in  Japan,  there  have  never  been,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kaempfer,  any  religious  difputes  ;  which 
is  a  proof  that  chriftianity  would  not  have  been 
perfecuted  and  deftroyed,  but  from  a  dread  of  a 
revolution  in  the  date.  Neither  the  Japanefenor 
Chinefe  would  have  treated  the  chnftians  withfe- 
verity,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  quarrels,  cabals, 
and  interefted  views  which  very  foon  mingled 
with  the  fan&ity  of  the  Gofpel.  To  convert  the 
people,  is  it  neceffary  to  difturb  and  alarm  the 
government?  Divine  wifdom  teaches  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  but  unfortunately  almoft  all  the  millions 
have  terminated  in  that  manner. 

One  particular  worthy  the  attention  of  hiftory 
is,  the  refemblance  of  a  number  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  practices  among  the  Japanefe  with  ours  : 
Such  as  a  hierarchy,  a  kind  of ,  canonizations, 
procefllons  and  pilgrimages,  penances  and  mo- 
naftick  aufterities,  lamps  and  candles  in  the 
temples,  a  fort  of  chaplet  for  prayers,  bells, 
which  are  rung  at  fixed  hours  for  that  purpofe, 
&c.  And  what  appears  i/till  more  extraordina¬ 
ry,  the  fign  of  the  crofs  is  in  ufe  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  faint  An¬ 
drew’s  crofs,  cr  faltier.  A  number  of  other  ex¬ 
amples,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  prove  that 
among  the  molt  diftant  nations,  and  the  molt 
oppofite  in  their  nature,  chance,  or  rather  the 
turn  of  the  human  mind  has  produced  extra¬ 
ordinary 
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ordinary  conformities  both  in  ideas  and  cuftoms, 
efpecially  in  their  forms  of  worfhip.  But  where, 
out  of  Christianity,  Shall  we  find  that  fublime  and 
a  (hefting  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  that  fyf- 
tem  of  morality,  equally  Ample  and  perfeft, 
which  can  raife  one  of  the  vulgar  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  wifdom  ? 

-  —  ‘  - - _ -  _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

\ 

CHAP.  III. 

Persia  and  the  Mogul’s  Empire . 

%  IN  the  time  of  Chardin,  a  celebrated  travel- 
sfa11  Abbas!  A  ler,  who  died  in  1713,  Perfia  was  ftill  a 
flourishing  empire,  at  lead  if  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  from  the  magnificence  of  the  court, 
and  the  populoufnefs  of  the  great  towns,  which 
are  fometimes  deceitful  proofs.  Ifpahan,  the 
capital,  might  be  compared  to  London  ;  Tau- 
ris  and  Cachan  were  confiderable  commercial 
cities.  Sha  Abbas,  a  c  uel,  but  bold  and  pol¬ 
itick  prince,  had  deprived  the  Turks  of  their 
conquetts  in  Perfia,  driven  the  Portuguefe  from 
Ormus,  abolished  a  militia,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Janifaries  and  Strelitz,  and  by  that  means 
made  himfelf  more  abfolute.  We  may  every 
where  obferve,  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  troops, 
when  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  bodies, 
fecuring  the  throne,  and  when  united  into  great 
bodies,  difpofing  and  overturning  it.  That 
prince  died  in  1629. 

The  king-  The  fophys,  or  kings,  who  fucceeded  him, 
cnid'by  dcf-  were  defpots  without  vigour,  ftupified  by  the 
r°cs>  effeminacy 
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effeminacy  of  the  feraglio,  and  governed  by 
eunuchs,  to  whom  they  abandoned  the  empire. 
From  thence,  as  has  always  been  the  cafe,  pro¬ 
ceeded  misfortunes,  diftrefs,  and  revolutions. 
The  Turks  took  Bagdad  by  affaulc  in  1638. 
The  Afgans,  a  Tartar  colony,  fettled  in  the 
mountains  of  Candahar,  towards  the  dominions 
of  the  Mogul,  revolted  againft  a  cowardly, 
cruel  government ;  and  their  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  northern  provinces.  The  fophy 
was  befieged  in  his  capital  in  the  year  1722, 
when  he  fubmitted  to  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

While  Perfia  was  a  victim  to  the  barbarities 
of  an  ufurper,  and  the  Turks  on  one  hand,  and 
the  Ruffians  on  the  other,  took  advantage  of 
her  fituation  to  tear  her  in  pieces,  appeared  the 
celebrated  Nadir,  or  Thamas  Kouli  Kan,*  the 
fon  of  a  fhepherd,  a  Ihepherd  himfelf,  (for  the 
paitoral  life  is  (till  common  in  fome  countries  of 
Afia)  who  ventured  to  attempt,  and  brought 
about,  a  revolution.  Having  affembled  a  troop 
of  banditti,  he  proffered  his  fervices  to  prince 
Thamas  the  fon  of  the  laft  fophy,  and  very 
foon  collected  an  army  ;  when  Ifpahan  and  all 
Perfia  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  him.  The 
ufurper  being  defeated  and  taken  prifoncr,  was 
condemned  to  lofe  his  head  ;  and  Kouli  Kan, 
who  only  fought  to  raife  a  fortune  for  himfelf, 
after  having  affected  the  title  of  fiave  to  the 
prince,  alone  reaped  the  fruit  of  all  his  victories. 

He 


*  That  is  to  fay,  Kan  the  jlave  of  Thamas .  He  took 
tnat  title  before  he  unmafked  his  ambition. 
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He  caufed  the  eyes  of  Thamas  to  be  put  outy 
and  in  the  year  1736  became  king  of  Perfia^ 
by  the  name  of  Sha  Nadir.  The  Turks  hav¬ 
ing  been  frequently  defeated,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  by  which  they  reftored  all  their  con- 
quelts  except  Bagdad. — Avarice  and  ambition 
are  equally  infatiable.  A  fhepherd,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Perfia,  extends  his  wifhes  to  the  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Mogul,  wants  to  reduce  them 
under  his  dominion,  feizes  his  treafures,  and 
carries  war  into  his  country. 

The  empire  of  the  Mogul,  which  derives  its 
name  from  theTartars  of  Jenghiz  Kan,  compre¬ 
hends  a  great  part  of  India,  the  richelt  country 
of  the  univerfe,  whether  we  confider  the  valuable 
and  incxhauftible  productions  of  nature,  or  the 
immenfe  fums  fquandered  by  the  Europeans  to 
gratify  their  luxury.  It  is  in  that  country  chief¬ 
ly  where  a  defpot  funk  in  voluptuoufnefs  reigns 
over  a  herd  of  flaves,  degraded  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  human  nature  j  and  each  of  his  vaflals, 
or  governours  of  provinces,  is  a  tyrant,  who 
devours  the  fubitance  of  the  people.  The  lefs 
thefe  tyrants  are  acquainted  with  law,  the  more 
the  country  is  expofed  to  bloody  revolutions. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century*  Au- 
rengzebe,  one  of  the  ions  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
dethroned  his  father,  affaffinated  his  three  broth¬ 
ers,  who  were  accomplices  and  inftruments  of 
his  revolt,  and  fubdued  feveral  countries  on  the 
weftern  peninfula  of  India,  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges.  We  are  (truck  with  furprife  in  read¬ 
ing  the  defeription  which  Tavernier  gives  of  his 

throne,  where  twelve  pillars  of  gold,  enriched 

with 


vvith  large  pearls,  fupport  a  canopy  ftudded  with 
jewels  ;  upon  the  fummit  of  which  ttands  a  pea¬ 
cock,  whofe  tail  is  formed  of  diamonds,  and 
whatever  is  rich  or  precious  in  the  world.  With 
this  pompous  opulence,  and  the  effeminate 
manners  which  it  infpires,  they  muft  be  little 
capable  of  contending  againft  enemies  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  trade  of  war. 

Sha  Nadir,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Thamas  Kouli  Kan,  under  which  lie  at  firft 
concealed  his  ambition,  attacked  the  grandfon 
of  Aurengzebe,  and,  though  he  had  only  a 
very  imall  army  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the 
Mogul,  reduced  him  to  furrender  himfelf  into 
his  hands.  He  very  loon  was  matter  of  Delhi, 
the  capital  of  the  empire  j  plundered  the  treaf- 
ure,  which  was  valued  at  above  one  hundred 
and  fixty  fix  millions  fterling  ;  united  three 
kingdoms  of  Indoftan  to  Perfia,  and  impofed  a 
tribute  upon  the  reft.  In  a  word,  he  left  the 
government  to  a  viceroy,  and  the  vain  title  of 
emperour  to  a  prince  whom  he  had  ftript  of  his 
pofleffions,  At  his  return  to  his  own  domin¬ 
ions  he  finifhed  his  career  unhappily,  having 
been  a  (Tallin  a  ted  by  his  nephew.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  triumphant  ambition  ;  either  a  tragical 
death  or  perpetual  fears  and  cares  !  Perfia  and 
Indoftan  have  ever  fince  been  a  prey  to  civil 
wars,  in  which  the  Englifh  and  French,  who 
were  fettled  upon  the  coaft,  have  intermeddled 
from  motives  of  ambition.  Perhaps  the  In¬ 
dians  may  one  day  profit  by  their  lcffons  in  the 

art  of  war,  either  to  exterminate  or  expel  them 
out  of  India. 
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So  many  revolutions,  which  (lain  the  hiftorick 
page,  prefent  nothing  but  uniform  fpe&acles  of 
lorrow  j  but  Afia,  and  especially  India,  furnifh 
more  interefting  obje£ls  for  rational  curiofity. 
In  that  country  we  find  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
opinions,  the  origin  of  which  is  loft  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  ages.  There  too  we  fee  the  obftacles 
oppofed  to  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  induftry 
by  a  flavifh  refpecl  for  antiquity.  The  Chinefe, 
who  were  aftronomers  feveral  ao-es  before  even 

O 

the  Greeks  had  eftablifhed  regular  governments, 
have  made  almoft  no  improvements  fince  that 
time,  either  in  the  fciences  or  fine  arts.  They 
think  they  know  every  thing,  and  they  know 
but  little  j  they  efteem  only  their  own  nation, 
their  own  anceftors  ;  and  the  Europeans  have 
rapidly  furpafled  them  in  every  branch,  from 
the  time  that  Europe  has  produced  men  of  ge¬ 
nius,  who  had  fufficient  refolution  to  overcome 
prejudices. 

As  to  the  Indians  being  fubdued  by  barba¬ 
rians,  fo  far  from  making  any  progrefs,  it  was 
impoffible  but  they  muft  fall  to  decay.  That 
people,  on  whom  nature  has  bellowed  fuch  gen- 
tlenefs  and  ingenuity  ;  that  people,  who  were 
the  inventors  of  chefs,  of  cyphers,  and  probably 
of  the  mathematical  fciences,  are  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftate  with  the  Greeks,  whofe  debafement 
is  fo  fhameful.  The  doftrine  of  the  metempfy- 
chofis  ftill  cherifhes  theirfentiments  of  humanity 
towards  the  brute  creation.  They  preferve  fome 
monuments  of  their  ancient  fyftem  of  religion, 
which  M.  Howel,  an  Englishman,  and  M.  An- 
quetil,  a  Frenchman,  havegiven  us  as  authentick. 

According 
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According  to  thefe  Indian  books,  the  world  was 
created  and  governed  by  an  infinite  Intelligence; 
a  number  of  his  mod  perfect  creatures  having 
abufed  their  liberty  to  difobey  him,  God  has 
condemned  them  to  live  in  mortal  bodies  ;  fouls 
are  immortal,  and  will  be  punifhed  or  rewarded 
according  to  their  deeds.  They  tell  us,  that 
the  modern  Bramins,  the  Banians,  and  the  Gen- 
toos,  maintain  the  fubftance  of  this  dodtrine,  as 
the  Gtiebres,  who  took  refuge  in  India,  preferve 
that  of  Zoroafler  ;  but  what  numbers  of  fables 
and  extravagances  have  they  not  added  ? 

The  ancient  Brachmans  diftinguifhed  them-  Bp„hman. 
leives  by  an  auiterity  of  manners,  frequently  Dervifes, 
exceffive,yet  founded  upon  principles  of  virtue.  am!  Faku‘* 
From  the  earlieft  ages  the  Brachmans,  the  Der¬ 
vifes,  and  Fakirs,  thofe  reclufes  whofe  numbers 
have  infinitely  multiplied  in  India,  are  in  general 
mad,  knavifh  fanaticks,  who  endeavour  to  pafs 
for  faints,  and  deceive  the  vulgar  by  frightful 
penances.  An  ardent  imagination,  exalted  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  naturally  plunges  men’s 
minds  into  the  delirium  of  fuperftition  ;  the 
more,  as  an  extreme  indolence  gives  up  the 
foul  to  itfelf ;  which  is  the  origin  of  fo  many 
inconceivable  cuftoms.  Inftances  are  Gill  to  be  women 
feen  of  Indian  women,  who  with  an  air  of  gaiety  who  bum 
throw  themfelves  upon  the  burning  funeral  piles 
of  their  hufbands,  in  the  hopes  of  a  happy  fu¬ 
turity,  A  people  who  are  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
cefilvely  gentle  and  cowardly,  by  the  ftrength 
of  fuperftitious  ideas,  become  ferocious,  and 
throw  away  their  own  lives. 

CONCLUSION. 
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Advantages  VV  H  EN  we  reflect  upon  the 

Europe'over  nufery  of  the  Afiatick  nations,  though  furround- 
Aiia.  ed  by  all  the  bleffings  of  nature  $  when  we  con- 
fider  the  little  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the 
improvements  of  genius,  though  their  advanc¬ 
es  were  fo  prodigious,  in  comparifon  of  ours, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  above  all,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  the  earth  al- 
moft  fpontaneoufly  prefents  her  mod  delicious 
productions,  while  the  country  is  rendered  near¬ 
ly  a  defert  by  the  fcourge  of  defpotifm  ;  when 
we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  extreme  degen¬ 
eracy  into  which  every  thing  falls,  in  a  region 
of  the  fined  temperature,  where  even  the  valour 
of  the  Tartars  becomes  effeminate  and  inadtive  ; 
we  perceive  the  whole  influence  of  the  climate 
combined  with  that  of  moral  caufes  ;  and  fe~ 
licitate  ourfelves  on  being  born  in  a  country 
where  the  real  bleffings  of  human  nature  are  at 
the  fame  time  more  folia  and  more  abundant, 
becaufe  they  are  the  tardy  growth  of  reafon, 
labour,  and  that  creative  indudry  which  is 
roufed  by  neceffity,  animated  by  liberty,  and 
enables  man  to  triumph  over  the  obdacles  of 
nature,  or  rather,  in  fome  meafure,  fubje&s  na¬ 
ture  herfdf  to  its  laws. 

! '  *  *v  •  Unhappily 
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Unhappily  the  beneficenteffefts  of  knowledge  HowmucK 
are,  in  many  refpedts,  it  ill  eroded  by  the  con-  p0j^r%fhe 
fli£t  of  paffions,  errours,  and  abufes  ;  nor  can  it  govern - 
be  quedioned,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  perfec-  ™afe  then~ 
tion  unattainable  by  human  and  political  fo-  ^epp^of 
ciety.  Pernicious  vices  will  always  fpring  up 
in  it,  and  private  intereft  condantly  carry  on  a 
fecret  war  againd  the  publick  weal.  But  if  an 
enlightened  and  vigorous  government  under¬ 
takes  to  reform,  I  do  not  fay  all  the  abufes,  (for 
that  is  irnpofiible)  but  at  lead  all  thofe  which 
it  is  confident  with  prudence  to  eradicate  ;  if 
fimple  and  impartial  laws,  fupported  with  equal 
firmnefs  and  humanity,  be  made  the  bafis  of 
publick  happinefs  ;  if  the  labours  which  feed, 
and  the  purfuits  which  ufefully  indrudt  the 
people,  meet  with  encouragement;  if  the  re- 
fpedt  ufurped  by  infolent  wealth  be  transferred 
to  virtue  and  edimable  talents  ;  above  all,  if 
the  members  of  the  date  be  formed  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  education  for  the  different  dations  they 

* 

are  to  fill,  indead  of  youth  being  waded  in  a 
fruitlefs  dudy  of  words,  and  difguded  againd 
ufeful  knowledge,  hv  being  forced  to  the  tire- 
iome  tafk  of  yfelefs  labour  ;  we  may  venture 
to  predict  with  confidence,  that  fuch  a  change, 
if  it  ever  takes  place,  will  produce  miracles  of 
happinefs  and  glory  in  that  part  of  Europe 
where  it  dial!  be  put  in  execution. 

That  errour,  and  almod  always  abfurd  errour, 
has  been  the  mother  of  bad  principles,  wrong  pra^*iCal 

.  r  .  ..  r  r  *  p  ccnie- 

inituunons,  pernicious  laws,  and  dedrudhve  fyf-  quences 
terns,  whence  have  fprung  the  greated  part  of  hlftor}' 
the  evils  that  infed  civil  fociety,  is  a  truth  which 
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hiftory  demonftrates  by  an  endlels  number  of 
examples.  Hiftory  ought,  therefore,  to  teach 
kings  and  ftatefmen  to  correct  the  faults  of gov¬ 
ernment,  and  eftaolifh  the  publick  good  upon 
its  true  foundations.  It  ought  to  teach  the  min- 
ifters  of  religion  to  render  it  more  and  more 
refpeftable,  by  the  cultivation  of  truth  and  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  thus  make  it  an  inftrument  of  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  people.  It  ought  to  teach  perfons 
in  a  private  ftation,  that  there  is  no  good  with¬ 
out  fome  mixture  of  evil  ;  that  perfeftion  is  a 
chimera ;  that  what  is  impoffible  to  be  altered 
mult  be  endured  ;  that  moderation  is  equally 
produftiye  of  wifdom  and  happinefs ;  and  laftly, 
that  to  live  happily  with  others,  we  muft  be 
akle  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  ourfelves; 
an  invaluable  blefling  inleparable  from  good 
fenfe  and  virtue. 
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